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Lueloff (left) and Krueger of Power Products: Heavyweights in lightweight engines (page 104) 
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rans a root of TENNESSEE « MICHIGAN AUTOMOBILES 


Michigan makes more 
automobiles than all the 
rest of the world. These 
vast plants which have 
taught the world the mean- 
ing of mass production use 
many products from TEN- 
NESSEE pig iron and 
ferro alloys for castings 
and sheet steel, Plasti- 
cizers for plastics, Meth- 
anol for paint solvents 
used in lacquered finishes, 
and many more 
Industries across the 
nation use basic materials 
from TENNESSEE. That’s 
why TENNESSEE is known 


from Coast to Coast as an 





industry serving all in- 


dustry. 





TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


aon 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





FIRST IN RUBBER 


Photo courtesy Blackwell Burner Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Fighting a drought with fire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ATTLE used to starve to death until 
¢ fire came to the rescue. Desperate 
for food during the dry season, they'd 
eat prickly pear cactus, thorns and all. 
The sharp spikes caused swollen, in- 
fected mouths. Soon the cattle couldn’t 
eat at all. 

Then a flame thrower was built that 
could burn off the needles in a few 
seconds. The spitting fire is made there 
at the end of the pipe — fed by kero- 
sene or gasoline carried through rubber 
hose from a tank. 

But a hose was needed that would 
be strong enough to stand the pres- 


sure, flexible enough to take constant 
bending, rugged enough to handle the 
kerosene without rotting the inside, 
causing flaking of rubber that would 
clog the burner. B. F.Goodrich engi- 
neers, who had designed more than 
1,000 kinds of hose, had already de- 
veloped a hose that was right for the 
job. 

They found a way of reinforcing 
the hose with strong cords that stand 
over 5 times the pressure needed to 
shoot the flame. They developed an 
oil-resisting rubber for the inside that 
won't rot or weaken. And for good 


measure, they made a rubber cover 
that can stand constant flexing, yet is 
strong enough to resist scorching sun. 

This hose is a typical B. F. Goodrich 
improvement — an improvement that 
saves money, does jobs better for in- 
dustries of all kinds. It’s the result of 
day-by-day research and it’s a good 
reason for you to get in touch with 
your local BFG distributor when you 
need industrial rubber products. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Industrial & 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





At the Netherland Plaza they serve an average of 

3,000 persons each day from Gas Kitchens equipped 

with the following Gas Cooking Tools— 

@ SIX BROILERS @ TWENTY-FIVE RANGES 

@ TWO FRYERS @ ONE GRIDDLE 

@ ONE STEAM TABLE @ FOUR COFFEE URNS 
@ ONE CONFECTIONERY STOVE 


some GAS cooking facts 


about CINCINNAT’’S NETHERLAND PLAZA KITCHENS 


as told by Clhcf PIRON 


and Catering Manager ELSNER 


This array of gas cooking equipment is producing a large volume of 
highest quality food; it is a story best told by Catering Manager 
Elsner and Chef Piron. 


MR. ELSNER—"Economy of Gas Cooking is certainly im- 
portant at the Netherland Plaza because our Gas Kitchens supply 
five restaurants, two banquet halls, twelve private dining rooms, an 
employees cafeteria, and the usual room service requirements. But 
fast. broiling with GAS is especially important because we broil all 
type of meat, poultry, and sea food; we know that we can obtain any 
broiling temperature instantly so that vitamins and flavor are retained 
by quick searing and charring. We can’t get results like that from any 


other type of cooking equipment.” 


CHEF PIRON—"Our Gas Cooking Equipment is not new, yet 
it serves us well—without breakdowns and without long hours of 
labor to keep it clean and efficient. We do a vast amount of roasting 
of meats and poultry and our automatically controlled Gas Ovens 
assure us maximum return on all types of roasted meats and fowl. 
1952 is my fortieth year of cooking with GAS, so [ve had plenty of 


chance to find out which fuel is best for every purpose.” 


Thousands of chefs, food supervisors, catering managers, dieticians, 
and others engaged in cooking and food service have plenty of Gas 
Cooking Facts to support Chef Piron and Catering Manager Elsner. 
Ask your Gas Company Representative for names and locations of 


those nearby. 


Ast 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION «+ 420 LEXINGTON AVE... NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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BEES KEEP DUST FROM SETTLING DOWN! 
You can blame the birds and bees for much 
of the dust that’s kept circulating in the air. 





| Many dust particles are so fine that even the 


flapping of a mosquito’s wings is enough to 
keep them from settling down. 


ELECTROCUTES DUST! More than 90% of all 
air-borne dust, pollen and even smoke par- 





ticles are literally shocked out of the air by 
| Electromaze electronic air filters. Used wher- 
ever super-clean air is desired, Electromaze 
filter installations are more flexible in size, 
quicker to install and easier to clean. 


SHORT-STOPS GREASE 
Drops! Air-Maze Greas- 
top filters grab air-borne 
grease, dirt and dust 
from the air — prevent 
fire hazards in kitchen 
exhaust ducts. It’s one of 
hundreds of filter types 
designed by Air-Maze 
— the filter engineers. 


Y); 


oy 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ANI Re 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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ban 
has delivered 


10,000 Tank Transmissions 


for National Defense! 


opay, less than three years after the first production delivery, Allison has 
built and shipped 10,000 Torqmatic Transmissions for Army Ordnance 
vehicles. 


These revolutionary cross-drive transmissions resulted from General Motors’ 
long experience in the manufacture of heavy-duty transmissions and torque 
converters. They provide great mobility, maneuverability and easy control 
to America’s tanks and other track-laying vehicles. Hydraulic gearshifting, 
steering, braking are combined in a single, compact unit. Operators in 
Korea say that tanks with these transmissions can “stop on a dime” and spin 
in their own length, with minimum driver fatigue. 


Commercially — 


Today, Allison continues to deliver to commercial manufacturers Torqmatic 
Converters and Transmissions using the same basic principles. The Allison 
Torqmatic Drives bring smoothness, flexibility and economy never before 
experienced to many types of heavy-duty equipment such as are shown below. 
Write for information. 

ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Box 894, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


TRACTORS TRUCKS CRANES SHOVELS 





mal re 
Illustrated is General Patton tank with cutaway view 
of Model CD-850 Allison Torqmatic Transmission 
GENERAL , a 
Bide ie , MOTORS C7 


TORQMATIC DRIVES 





For example, Kaylo Heat In- 

sulation reduces inventory require- 

ments because: 

1. Wide effective temperature range 
up to 1200° F.—eliminates the need 

for combination coverings in nearly 

all operating conditions. 

2. Simplified Dimensional Standards 

allow nesting. 

3. Unmatched selection of shapes 

and sizes reduces the number of pieces 

required per job. 


KAYLO . 


Kaylo Heat Insulation reduces in- 
stallation costs because: 

4. The material is lightweight, strong 
and easily handled. 

5. It is easy to cut and fit with stan- 
dard tools. 

Kaylo Heat Insulation is a hydrous 
calcium silicate—the heat-saving ma- 
terial that is revolutionizing msula- 
tion practice with its outstanding 
combination of advantages. Get all 
of the facts now. 


for temperatures 
up to 1200° F. 


* =f: . 
Simplified Dimensional Standards 
meon that O. D.'s of insulation correspond to 
O. D.'s of standard pipes, assuring proper fit 
for nesting, when necessary. With this system 
of snug nesting, Kaylo Heat Insulation assures 
fits for all operating conditions, requires less 
items—reduces inventory stocks 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—“Kaylo Heat Insu- 


lation.” Address: Dept. N-321, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


first in calcium silicate 


...pioneered by OWENS (i) -ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO — KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND © DETROIT 


HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS + 


NEW YORK + 


OKLAHOMA CITY «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ 


PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON 








Announcing a really small, low-cost 


e@ The FH costs 
little more than a 
standard typewriter 


Easy! Fold a sample sheet as you want it, 
then measure the width in inches of the first 
and second folds on the metal rule, then... 


Folding 


Machine 


for the office... 


Folding by hand is a high cost 
operation in any office today...takes 
too long, wastes time that should be 
spent on more important work. It’s a 
tedious job that everybody resents. 
... This new Pitney-Bowes FH will 
do all your folding, save temper and 
time, cut clerical costs! 

Only a little larger than a stand- 
ard typewriter, it costs but little more! 

Semi-automatic, and electrically 
driven, the FH is fast, accurate; can 
make two folds at once, will double- 
fold letter size sheets up to 5,000 per 
hour—ten times as fast as manual 
folding! 

Anybody can use the FH after a 
few minutes explanation. You set it 


~ 
he 


for any job by just moving two knob 
indicators on the scales, for the widths 
ot the folds wanted. 

The FH takes very little desk space; 
is portable, and can easily be carried 
to wherever it’s needed. Makes eight 
standard folds, in various paper 
weights, sheets as large as 8% by 14 
inches, as small as 3 by 3 inches! 


Tue FH takes only a minute to 
set up, can be used profitably on even 
small jobs. It’s a great convenience— 
in the shop and factory, as well as the 
office. And it quickly pays for itself... 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to 
show you—or send the coupon for a 
free illustrated brochure. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc...originators of the postage 
meter...93 branch offices, with service in 199 cities. 


\ 


Move indicator knobs on the inch scales to 
set the FH for the wanted widths of the first 
and second folds . . . and it’s ready to go! 


Pee er eeeeeeee2e222 


PitNEY-Bowes, INc., 
1439 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 
Name 


Firm 











Towmotor loading a truck at Welch Grape Juice Company, North East, Pa. 


cut production costs... te: Towmotor-hours 
replace costly man-hours. Increase capacity, maintain profits 
with a Towmotor fork lift truck. Towmotor handles all types 
of material. For the name of your nearest Towmotor repre- 
sentative and copies of Job Studies covering your industry, 
write Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all principal cities in 
U. S. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING * PROCESSING *© STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 








READERS REPORT 


Shocked! Shocked! 


Dear Sir: 
I was 
page 17 
June 21, 
regarding auto 
reads as follows 
postwar dream. Sa 


shocked 
of Busing 


1952 iss 


with or maybe a mit 


let.” I am proud t 


you are sadly m 
like to quote the 
of Automotive N 
registrations for f¢ 
states for May 
units registered, | 
registered.” The 
newspaper gives 
tion figures 
“Chevrolet 
Ford 343,364 unit 
as I can see the 
your report on th 
the word “dream 
dreaming. 
Sincerely 
Joun G. Kiei 
CITY CHEVROLE1 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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Dear Sir: 

I was quit 
your June 2Ist 
ticle on page 1 
Post War Drea 
even with or ma 
Chevrolet.” The 
able to substantiat 

Yours 

C. Lamar ( 
BELAIR ROAD CHE‘ 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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Wise Warriors 


Dear Sir: 
The _publicatic 


issue of BUSINESS 


Ww 


the June 21st 


f the pictorial 
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AIRFEEDRILLS BLAST PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


Here is the way one manu- 
facturing plant put hole drilling 
on a mass production basis. 


They had taken a contract to 
make half a million parts of 24ST 
aluminum, each of which re- 
quired 12 accurately drilled 
holes. The drilling fixture set up 
to handle this job is shown above. 


It consists of a specially de- 
signed fixture on which were 
mounted 8 Keller Airfeedrills. 
Four of the Airfeedrills were fit- 
ted with dual spindles to drill 
two holes at once. As the work- 
man presses a control pedal, all 


12 drill bits start simultaneously 
—advancing, drilling, retracting, 
and stopping automatically. 


When they planned the fix- 
ture, the most optimistic esti- 
mate was that a fast operator 
might learn to drill 6 or 7 pieces 
a minute, thus obtaining aver- 
age production of about 300 an 
hour. 


But when actual drilling be- 
gan, they were amazed to find 
that all advance production es- 
timates would have to be revised 
upward. Today, the operator can 
drill up to 20 parts a minute. In 


an 8-hour day, he drills about 
5,000 parts—600 or more an hour 
—including time out for bringing 
up parts, disposing of drilled 
ones, and keeping the fixture 
clear of drill chips. 


The manufacturer tells us 
that other equipment considered 
for the job would have required 
3 times the floor area, 4 times 
the investment, and could have 
been used for nothing else. The 
Airfeedrills can be removed in- 
stantly and attached to other 
drilling fixtures when needed. 


The Airfeedrill is just one of 
many Keller Air Tools that save 
production time and costs. 





how to keep 
your dealers’ 
hames at your 
customers’ 
finger tips 


Question: How can you make sure prospects 
will find your dealers? 


Answer: By the use of Trade Mark Service in 
the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


National Trade Mark Service localizes 
national advertising. Your trade-mark 
or brand name is prominently displayed 

in the ‘yellow pages’ over a list of 
your local dealers, their addresses 
and telephone numbers. 


When you use Trade Mark Service, 
you reach the 9 out of 10 shoppers 
who depend on the ‘yellow pages’ 
for buying information. It helps 
cut down substitution . . . build busi- 
ness for your dealers. 
To see this ideal dealer identification plan in 
operation, look through your local telephone 
directory, under ‘‘Automobile Dealers,”’ 
for example. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 





and news story of the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces points up the 
importance and timeliness of its edu- 
cational program. I am sure that your 
readers will be reassured to learn that 
senior officers of the services are gaining 
a broad appreciation of factors con- 
ditioning the production of military 
equipment and the strength and sta- 
bility of the supporting economy. 
BUSINESS WEEK'S articles frequently 
parallel and provide excellent authori- 
tative reference material for our course. 
In this case you have rendered a re- 
ciprocal service by providing informa- 
tion regarding its activities to the seg 
ment of the public most intimately 
concerned with the areas of its studies. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. McL.Hacuve, Rear Apmirat, USN 
COMMANDANT 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


The B School (continued) 


Dear Sir: 

I also read with interest your May 
31st article on “The Harvard Business 
School,” page 66; however, I was more 
interested in Mr. Norman E. Deim- 
ling’s letter to the Editor in the June 
21st issue in which he stated he en- 
vied anyone who has had the oppor- 
tunity to take the UTSE Perhaps 
there are many who share the same 
view. . . and in that case I would like 
to make a recommendation that in my 
opinion the next best substitute for 
the course is reading a book titled 
“How to Develop Your Executive 
Ability” by Mr. Daniel. Starch. The 
author is a former lecturer and Pro- 
fessor in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun C. Downinec, 
Propuct ENGINEERING 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥ 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised and sorry that you 
failed to mention a class which runs 
concurrently with the A.M.P It is 
called the Harvard University Trade 
Union Program. Unions send _ their 
representatives to an intensified 13- 
week session, in order to develop lead- 
ership in union administration and 
responsible trade union leadership 

Since 
Jos 1 P. O'DONNELL 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Letters sh iddressed 
to Readers R rt Edito 
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BUSINESS WEEK West 42nd 
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Grex products as powder, dry yeast and soup 
mix are extra-sensitive to moisture. They 
require special packaging treatment to keep 
moisture out. 


The best answer to this kind of problem—as 
many manufacturers have discovered—is to 
combine foil, paper or other film with 
PLIOFILM —Goodyear’s air-, moisture-, liquid- 
proof film. 


PLIOFILM is thin, lightweight, laminates easily 
with other materials. It’s strong and rugged, 
highly resistant to tearing, splitting or flex- 
ing. It affords a positive “welded’”’ heat-seal, 
making possible a moistureproof, gasproof 
package. 


And just look at these other PLIOFILM advan- 
tages. They make it a standout for meat, cheese, 
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GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 
MOISTURE, LIQUIDS 


GOODSYVEAR PACKAGING FILM 


RE “: 


SRN RE EES. oe 


AGAINST AIR, 


produce and a wide variety of applications: 
PLIOFILM has dimensional stability, doesn’t 
pucker or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or 
puncture—won’t shatter or run. Because it’s 
so strong and durable, it eliminates repack- 
aging, gives lasting protection. Its sparkling 
transparency adds luster and sales appeal to 
the package. 

PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine 
packaging. It also heat-seals readily with 
hand tools in packaging at store level. 

Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon below 
and we'll mail you—free of charge—a copy 
of “Plain Facts About Pliofilm”—a booklet 
that supplies a heap of useful information 
about this moistureproof, transparent film. 
Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Piofilm, « rubber hydrochloride—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


callin 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. - 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Fact: 
About Plioflim” 


Name 





Firm. 
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Invest in 
better methods 





tor guaranteed 


returns 


Automatic Bar and Chucking Machines * Precision Boring Machines 
Lucas Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machines 
New Britain +GF+ Copying Lathes 





THE NEW BRITAIN GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 








Why are large quantity 


GLUE USERS 


turning to Aqua-Flakes? 
































eee make glue 
at your desk 
and see! 


R 

AQUA-FL AKES start as a complete liquid 
adhesive. Ready-for-use. 

We remove the water by a special process. When you replace it, 
all of the original adhesive qualities return. 
— better than liquid adhesives! 
AQUA-FLAKES, a dehydrated liquid dextrin adhesive, save up to 
60%. There’s no water to pay for. No freezing problems in use or 
in storage. 
— better than old-fashioned cold water solubles! 
AQUA-FLAKES take the guesswork out of preparation. Eliminate 
“lumpy” mixtures . . . complicated, time-wasting formulas. 
— better than “cook-ups"! 
AQUA-FLAKES are prepared in minutes not hours. No heating or 
cooling necessary. No costly equipment. Just add to water for a 
































quality adhesive with lightning tack... beautiful filming properties. 
Proof? Make a batch at your desk! We'll supply an AQUA-FLAKES 
sample ... a stirring rod . . . and a handy measuring glass — if 
you'll mail the coupon! 

Viscomat equip t is designed to prepare AQUA-FLAKES solutions 
— automatically — in any quantity, to any viscosity. For fabricat- 





ing, sealing, and adhering paper containers and other paper 
products. 


lf you are a large user of industrial adhesives, you should be 
interested in AQUA-FLAKES. 


c-c--- 


I’D LIKE TO SEE whether AQUA-FLAKES are easier to prepare, more 


economical than my present adhesives. 


( Please send an AQUA-FLAKES test kit 


ADHESIVES 


0 Please have a } | repr 


Nes. 





ive call on 





270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., ‘SAN 
FRANCISCO 11; and other principal cities. In 


Company 


Address. 








CANADA: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., 
TORONTO and MONTREAL. 


| Mr. 


City. 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 100 of a Series 


The Jantzen diving 

girl trademark made her debut 
on a piece of advertising material 
issued in 1920. It is still 

used as a trademark on 

their swim suits. 


Strathmore QUALITY can be 





expressive for you! 
| 





A member of a rowing club in Portland, Oregon, unwittingly 
started the Jantzen Knitting Mills on their way to world-wide 
fame when he asked them to make him a pair of rowing trunks 
in the same rib-stitch used for sweater cuffs. Out of this order 
developed the idea for the bathing suit which not only revo- 
lutionized the industry, but was tremendously effective in 
arousing greater public interest in water sports, as well. 


Creating a good product, however, is not enough to keep it 
ahead of competition. It must be continually improved and 
built on a solid foundation of quality. Jantzen Knitting Mills 
have always been aware of this and use quality throughout 
every phase of their business. Logically, they select a Strath- 
more letterhead paper to interpret their progressiveness and 
their quality background. 

The texture and appearance of Strathmore letterhead papers 
convey an impression of quality. If your letterhead should be 
saying quality for you but doesn’t, have your supplier show 
you some samples on Strathmore, and you'll see how richly 


expressive quality can really be. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE ee 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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. is Russia’s Mig-15? The Air 
Force, studying one captured in Korea, 
says it’s very good indeed Here’s how 
the Mig compares and contrasts to the 
U.S.’s F-86. P. 30 
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. magazines doing? Some are find- 
ing the going rough. But many are set- 
ting new records For almost all, 
though, it’s prosperity with little actual 
profit. P. 38 


e How to Draw 


. tourists with folk drama. North 
Carolina has worked out a highlv-effec- 
tive formula. It involv building am- 
phitheaters and hiring Pulitzer Prize 
winners to dramatize local historical 
events—and so far the formula has 
worked fine. P. 90 
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. can Wage Stabilization Board 
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In Phillips own laboratories atomic energy is harnessed 
for peacetime research. For example, radioactive alcohol 
from Oak Ridge National Laboratory is the source of 
radiocarbon which is incorporated in natural gas mole- 
cules used in a catalytic conversion process. Minute 
amounts of radiocarbon deposited on the catalyst are 
extracted and measured with a counter to give a precise 
account of what happened during the process. 





In 1950, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission chose Phillips Petroleum 
Company to operate the new Mate- 
rials Testing Reactor then being 
built near Idaho Falls, Idaho. The 
Commission announced on April 1, 
1952, that this new research tool 
had started operating successfully. 


Here, Phillips scientists will un- 
cover essential knowledge about re- 
actor construction materials, new 
testing techniques, radioactive prod- 
ucts and control instruments for 
military and peaceful uses. 


That Phillips should be singled 
out for this challenging assignment 
isatribute tothe company’s achieve- 
ments in research. 


Beginning with eight scientists in 
1925, Phillips now employs over 
eight hundred in research and de- 
velopment. For Phillips believes 
that the way to success in the highly 
competitive ‘‘energy’’ business is 
through intensive and unremitting 
inquiry into better ways of provid- 
ing products and services. 

Emphasis on research has proved 
to be good business for Phillips. It’s 
good business for America, too. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





LINK-BELT research and engineering ... Working for Industry 


Keeping company with America’s 
hardest-working machines Se 








A Tough digging in an open pit mining operation puts heavy loads on the Drive and conveyor chains 
bearings in this powerful Link-Belt Speeder 11-yard shovel. That's why 
Link-Belt roller bearings were chosen for the vitally important center pin, 
sliding pinion drum, swing and clutch shafts of this machine. Ball and 


roller bearings 


LINK-BELT Ball and Roller Bearings Link-Belt products widely used by major builders 


of construction machinery include drive and con- 


are the long-life answer for tough service veyor chain as well as mounted and unmounted 


ball and roller bearings. In both fields, Link-Belt 
builds a comprehensive quality line 


Tue efficiency and life of any machine are dependent on the 
quality and accuracy of its bearings. That's why so many of America’s 


top machine designers rely on Link-Belt’s complete line of time- 


proved industrial ball and roller bearings. LI N K 


Farm implement or oil field drilling rig . . . construction equip- 
ment, textile machinery — it’s the same story on scores of industry's LINK-BELT COMPANY 


hardest-working machines. You'll find Link-Belt ball and roller bear- Executive Offices 
ll — . d . e 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ill 
gS, as Wi ‘ on, convey essing equip- t 
ings, as well as power transmission, conveying and processing equip Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
ment at work throughout industry. Wherever wheels turn or materials eng cok ogg Se gy Re ag Rs ny BS 


P ~ : Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in Principal Cities 
are moved —Link-Belt products help make America more productive. ee a eo 


) 


ONE SOURCE ... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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Unemployment won’t go up as much this summer as you might expect, 
and here are the reasons: 

(1) A lot of those not working (strikers, for example) have jobs. 
Many now being laid off expect to be recalled; as long as they are not 
looking for other jobs, they can’t be counted as unemployed. 

(2) Farms will provide quite a few jobs if workers are to be had. This 
reverses the farm-to-city drift when employment is flush. 





* 
Latest figures on the labor force show a sudden gain in farm work's 
popularity—now that city jobs are temporarily scarce. 





The number of people working on farms in June was 8,170,000. 
That topped the highest figure for last year by nearly 150,000. 
= 
Unemployment would have been up quite sharply in June if farm 
jobs hadn't saved the day. 








There were 64.4-million people holding jobs or looking for work. That 
was a rise of 1.6-million in a month. (A year ago, the rise from May to 
June was a little less than a million.) 

Not quite 200,000 of the new people found nonfarm jobs. But 1.2- 
million found work in agriculture. 

Thus only 200,000 were added to the jobless. That brought unem- 
ployment to 1.8-million (nearly 200,000 under a year ago). 

o 

Thanks to the big rise in farm jobs, ‘over-all employment in June 
came to 62,572,000. That’s only a shade under the highest figure on record 
—62,630,000 last August—and tops a year ago by 750,000. 

Partly concealed, though, is the lag in nonfarm employment. 

At 54.4-million in June, industry, trade, and the services will do well 
this summer to match last August’s peak (just under 55-million). 

* 
Steel’s drag on wages will show up much more clearly than its impact 














on employmert. 





In other words, the auto worker laid off because stee! is running out 
in Detroit still has a job. But that doesn’t buy groceries; he will be lucky 
to draw more than a few days pay during July. 

This is true even if the steel strike ends soon. It will take time to 
get auto output rolling due to unbalanced inventories (page 27). 

es 

Paid vacations will be a partial cushion for people working in plants 

now closing for lack of steel. Many were due for vacations now anyhow; 








others are getting them ahead of schedule. 
* 

Demand for nonferrous metals has held up remarkably well so far, 
considering that most users have to have steel, too. 

Even zinc, though its use in galvanizing is directly dependent on 
availability of steel sheets, has been moving pretty well. 

Business in copper has fallen off little, if at all. But here there are 
fears that labor trouble will reduce the supply; some of the buying may have 
been precautionary in character. 








Many in the metal trades suspect the Administration of bolstering 
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metals with an eye on the elections. They feel there is more than a little 
politics in the new stockpiling of lead. 
Zinc, too, believes that it won’t be overlooked. 
* 





Neither farmers nor merchants are complaining too much about the 
hot weather that has plagued most of the country. 








Store men are happier than in a long time. They have made up for 
earlier lags in hot-weather and vacation apparel. And, over many sections 
of the country, electric fans have gone like hotcakes while refrigerators and 
air conditioners have picked up briskly. 

For the farmer, you saw the story in this week’s crop reports. 

« 


Hot weather has the corn crop well ahead of normal in all but a 





few areas where moisture has been insufficient. 

But the big gainer has been winter wheat where all production records 
likely will be shattered. 

This assures plenty of grain for both food and feed. 

Even though spring wheat yields will be poor, we should produce more 
than 1,350-million bu. of the bread grain this year. That’s fully 600-mil- 
lion bu. above domestic requirements. 

o 





More than 26-million acres have been seeded to cotton this year. 





While that’s 2-million acres short of the government's goal, it should 
yield 14-million bales. If dry areas in the western Cotton Belt get good 
rains soon, the crop could go above 15-million. 

Thus new-crop cotton should run 4-million to 5-million bales more 
than domestic mills would need, even in a very good year. 

3 
Vigorous, government-supported export programs can be counted on 





in the coming year to move surplus output of both wheat and cotton 





Sales abroad, in the crop year now closing, set modern records. 
However, the future doesn’t look so easy. The textile slump in Europe 
dims cotton sales prospects; and better grain crops abroad will reduce 
needs for our wheat. 
* 


Steel wasn’t choking construction activity in June. The value of work 





put in place broke all monthly records at $2,98i-million, according to the 
joint estimates of the Depts. of Commerce and Labor. 

That was a little better than 6% over a year ago. 

In addition, June brought the six months’ figure to just under $15- 
billion. That, too, is a new record—4.2% above last year. 





The increase, though, is all in publicly financed work. Private outlays 
ran 1.4% behind in June and nearly 4% for the six months. The six-month 
public total was nearly $5-billion, a gain of 25%. 

- 

Residential building pulled a shade ahead of 1951 in June. 

The estimated value was $965-million against $957-million for the 
same month last year. Due to earlier lags, however, the total for the six 
months was about 8% behind at $4,927-million. 

Governmental expenditures on housing seem to have leveled off at 
around $55-million a month—though the six months figure is up 54%. 
Contents copyrighted under *** general copyright on the July 12, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 








if Shelf Life is a Factor 
With Your Products . . . 


SPECIFY Be 
Acetate wraps 
for products like these... 


Paper Specialties 
Stationery 

Gift Wraps 
Cosmetics 
Pharmaceuticals 
Hosiery 

Lingerie 

Wallets 
Compacts 
Notions 

Jewelry 

Games 

Toys 

Sporting Goods 
Diaries 


Playing Cards 


IN CELANESE* ACETATE 
TRANSPARENT FILM 


IT’S NON-AGING! 
GIVES PERMANENT SALES APPEAL! 
STANDS HEAT...HUMIDITY...DRYNESS! 


ALWAYS GIVES A “FRESH STOCK” LOOK! 


With acetate transparent film wraps, even slow- 
moving merchandise comes out of the stockroom or 
off the shelf looking as fresh as a morning delivery. 

Celanese acetate is the non-aging transparent 
film wrap for both manual and machine wrapping. 
Its sparkle and crispness is not affected by humidity, 
heat or dryness. It won’t cockle or show pull lines, 
and it never becomes brittle. 


Economical, Too! 


New, low cost formulas of Celanese acetate trans- 


parent film are now available. They make it possible 
to use acetate wraps on the most inexpensive 
merchandise. 

We challenge you to make a comparison sales 
test using acetate wraps. A Celanese technical 
representative can give you packaging assistance, 
and furnish the technical information and material 
you require. W rite: Celanese Corporation of America, 
Transparent Films, Dept. 129-G, 180 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose 
Products Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 


FILMS 





TRANSPARENT 


Ceramics and Man through the Ages 


Cretan Commercial Ceramics 


Centering in the commercially powerful island of 
Crete, the Aegean Civilization (3000-1200 B.C.) 
marked the transition of culture from Asia to 
Europe. The Cretans were taught the use of 
pottery wheels by Egyptian craftsmen, and attained 
distinction in nearly every form of the potter's art. 
The Cretan potter developed a glaze rivaling 
the consistency and delicacy of porcelain, mas- 
tered the technique of faience, and in his most 
perfect product, the graceful “egg shell” Kamares 
ware, dared to thin the ceramic walls to a milli- 
meter’s thickness! He signed his name to his work, 
and his trademark was highly sought throughout 
the world until the end of the 
Golden Age, about 1400 B.C. Such perfection 
was not seen again for nearly 1000 years. 
ALCOA Alumina is widely used in the perfec- 
Added to 


whiteware bodies, it reduces firing deformation, 


Mediterranean 


tion of modern commercial ceramics. 


increases strength, permits thinner sections, im- 
proves whiteness. It prevents sagging in glazes 
at higher temperatures, resists chemical attack 
and mechanical and heat shock. ALCOA Alumina 


CRETAN POTTERY 
Octopus Vase, 1600-1500 B.C., Candia Museum 
Palace Style Vase, 1500-1350 B. C., National 


Museum, Athens 


For a free chemical analysis of Cretan Pottery, 
Fragments for analysis, 
courtesy of the University Museum, Phila 


write te ALCO 





is also widely used in optical glass and fine table- 


ware, vitreous enamels and high-temperature 


refractories. 


ALCOA has had wide experience in the pro- 


duction of aluminas to meet specific needs of the 
ceramic industry. This experience is available to 
you for the asking. 

Write to ALuminum Company or America, 
Cuemicats Division, 600-c Gulf Building. Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


oMleoa Chemical 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS - CALCINED ALUMIN 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINA « 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE “ 

ACIO FLUORIDE - FLUOBOMIC AC 


ALCOA 









































1949 


1950 1951 


Preceding 
Week Ago 


+218.4 222.6 


Business Week Index (above)... . 2173 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 7 +277 254 
Production of automobiles and trucks 87,052 +124,337 128,807 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $55,469 $49,476 $44,151 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) * 7,318 7,005 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) . 6,153 6,081 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +1,313 1,555 


TRADE 


232.6 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial taw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index et BLS, vege 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).. sees 


+435.6 435.3 : 311.9 
269.1 268.2 ‘ 198.8 
+349.2 346.4 y 274.7 
4.13le 4.13l¢ 2.686¢ 
$39.17 $42.00 d $20.27 
24.500¢  24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
$2.22 $2.40 A $1.97 


Cotton, daily price _ ten A veto markets, Ib.) pone écielamieeieaads Gand 39.68¢ +39.77¢  40.53¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib. ‘ N.A. $2.05 A. $1.51 


FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 

Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


+198.1 192.6 172.0 135.7 
3.50% 3.50% 3.55% 3.05% 


24-28% 24-28% 24-28% 24-28% 4-1% 


51,708 
77,493 
20,567 


52,870 
75,413 
20,784 


52,516 
73,725 
20,424 


49,340 
70,268 
19,153 


++45,210 
+#71,147 
+#9,221 


33,582 
24,155 


32,488 
23,753 


31,903 
24,079 


30,886 ++49,200 


U.S. gov't and guaranteed digas bad reporting member banks 
outstanding 23,970 23,883 


Total federal reserve credit 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK | — iw — i iw 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted in millions) $9,478 $9,662 $10,235 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) ; $18,060 $18,010 $20,570 $9,791 
Employment (in millions) haw aah J 62.6 61.2 61.8 55.2 


Unemployment (in millions) eS 18 1.6 2.0 2.3 


N.A. Not available, t Revised. 


8 Date for Latest Week’’ om each series om request 


* Preliminary, week ended July 5. 
+¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16). 
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EE 
Now a skilled 
watch repair store at 


“Paralyzed from the waist down!” 

That was bitter news for a husky 
young fellow like John Savich. A ware- 
house accident left him a helpless para- 
plegic. But he was determined not to re- 
main helpless. 

After many months in the hospital 
and a delicate operation, the Liberty 
Mutual Rehabilitation Service ar- 
ranged for John’s admittance to 


ker, John Savich opera 
— §. Washington Street, 


tes his own jewelry and 
Binghamton, New York. 








“Helping with the dishes" — just a part of normal living 


HE TURNED A TRAGEDY INTO A BETTER JOB 


send him to Joseph Bulova School 
of Watchmaking. Now he’s fully quali- 
fied in that highly skilled craft. He op- 
erates his own jewelry store and watch 
repair service and is again earning his 
own living. 

Rehabilitation is part of Liberty 
Mutual’s complete Humanics program, 





The Institute For the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York. Braces 
were fitted to his useless legs. 
With expert help he learned to 
walk on crutches, climb stairs, 
even to drive his own automobile. 

Best of all, he learned a new 
career. After aptitude tests, he ac- 
cepted Liberty Mutual’s offer to 





ous 


LIBERTY h.) MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





which brings together all activities for 
preventing accidents and reducing dis- 
ability and cost when ac 
It includes a wealth of specialized ad- 
vice in Industrial Engineering and Hy- 
giene, unsurpassed Claims Medical Serv- 
ice, and Rehabilitation all directed 
toward reducing loss in every 
cluding the cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 

Would you like to know how 
Humanics has reduced costs and 
improved production in plants like 
yours? Just call or write for the 
booklet, ‘“Humanics.”’ Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your Telephone 
Directory for the nearest Liberty 
Mutual office, or write to 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston 


idents occur. 


form, in- 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 
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Some hesitation about future business plans is normal in a presidential 
year. Executives are inclined to be cautious on new long-term commit- 
ments until they see who wins out in November and what changes in 
policy may be in the making. If widespread, such a wait-and-see attitude 
could become a dampener. It was in 1948. But the situation is somewhat 
different now. 


The point to keep in mind this time as you look ahead: Government 
will be a powerful stimulant this summer and fall. It is ordering for 
defense at a rising rate and also pumping up the credit supply. The 
figuring among Truman’s advisers is that this will offset any election-year 
uncertainty and assure good business through the last half. 


Campaign issues affecting business now are coming into focus. The 
GOP has its platform, hammered out this week in Chicago. It’s middle- 
of-the-road Republicanism. The Democrats will write theirs two weeks 
hence. And it’s pretty well agreed within the party that the platform will 
be keyed to Truman’s Fair Deal program. Thus you can begin to anticipate 
how the campaign will shape up, and the differences a change of party 
would make. 

e 


Spending is an example. Now that government buying is such a big 
factor in business, a sharp reversal would be a jolt. 

The GOP promises to slash. Its platform goes beyond elimination 
of waste and calls for a real shrinkage in government outlays. 

The Democrats will be less concerned with spending. In the past, 
they have turned it into a political asset. 

The fact of the situation is this: No quick reversal on spending would 
come with a Republican victory. The pace has been set already in commit- 
ments this year for defense and foreign aid. The trend can be turned, to 
be sure, but it will take time—at least a year and maybe longer. 


Taxes go with spending. Republican promises to get rates down are 
much flatter than any the Democrats will make. But neither party likes 
the idea of a big deficit—which means that tax cuts will be small until 
spending really can be curbed. There might be an exception to this rule: 
If business should turn down in 1953 when defense levels out, Congress 
might decide to cut taxes as a stimulant, regardless of which party is 
in power. 

s 


On labor, the big issue will be the Taft-Hartley law. The unions have 
no idea of abandoning their fight to take this statute off the books and 
return to something more along the lines of the old Wagner Act. 

The Democrats will back repeal. They did four years ago, but couldn’t 
get it through Congress. Chances are they will lose again, even if they 
stay in power. Southerners and Republicans can block them. 

The GOP will support T-H. Its concessions to the unions won’t go 
beyond promises to re-examine and improve the law. 


Farm prices will continue to be supported. Both parties favor this. 
The differences are on support methods and levels. 
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WASHINGTON Tariffs will be a hot issue. It’s doubtful that a Democratic adminis- 

BUREAU tration would drop the escape clause from the trade act next year. 

JULY 12, 1952 On fair employment, neither party is likely to put through a com- 
pulsory law, despite the campaign bids for minority support. 


The Democrats are cocky at this stage—sure they can win in Novem- 
ber. That’s a sharp turnaround from the party’s depression of a few 
months ago. November is a long time off and anything can happen, but 
the mood today is important. It will put steam in the campaign and 
put money behind it. The reasons for the Democratic optimism aren’t 
hard to find. 


The Republicans are split. This week’s nominating fight left scars. 
It’s the same struggle between the old-liners and the more liberal wing 
that has plagued the party for years. The losers lack confidence that 
the victors can come out on top in November. It’s a situation the Demo- 
crats hope will weaken the GOP drive. 

And times are good. It’s an old political saw that plentiful jobs, high 
wages, and strong farm income always help the “ins.” The fact that the 
present prosperity rests on a partial mobilization to meet a threat of war 
is considered of no political consequence. 


“Look-how-well-you’re-doing-now” is the theme the Democrats will 
play. 

The strategy will be to scare voters with warnings that the GOP 
would bring on a depression and might involve us in war. And run- 
ning through it all will be the “bloc” appeals that Truman used to such 
advantage in 1948 to get support from farmers, unions, minorities, and 
other special interest groups. 

+. 


The Republicans won’t try to outbid the Democrats. The decision at 
Chicago was to hammer on the mistakes of 20 years of Democratic rule 
and the weaknesses in national leadership today. 

On the home front, the fight will be over waste and corruption, plus 
the danger that high spending and taxes will lead to socialism. 

In the foreign field, the attack will be on “weak” men whose bad 
decisions lost the victory of one war and now threaten to involve the 
nation in a new conflict. 

* 


The June bulge in defense orders was a freak. The Pentagon, afraid 
that Congress might not carry over contract money left uncommitted June 
30, when the last fiscal year ended, rushed out orders. That pushed con- 
tract-letting from $4-billion in May to $8-billion. 

July contracts will be around $5-billion, with a gradual rise to a 
$6-billion-a-month peak by yearend. 


* 
How Small Plants Can Sell to the Federal Government is the title of 
a new government pamphlet intended to help small business get defense 


orders. You can get copies free by writing the Small Defense Plant Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The eyes of this Sperry engineer are on 
tomorrow—even while they closely 
observe the performance of a Gyropilot* 
flight control system being vibration 
tested at 500 cycles per second on a 
shake table. All Sperry equipments 
are being constantly “tortured” and 
exposed to conditions more rigorous 
than they may undergo even in tomor- 
row’s aircraft. 


In laboratory, test-cell — and its great 
Flight Research Center at MacArthur 
Field, Long Island—Sperry develops 
and improves its aeronautical equip- 
ment — and seeks true answers to the 
flight control problems of the future. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE 


Ss0OoO 


shakes 


ol =) amet -Tetelale| 


Today, because of this research back- 
ground, modern Sperry flight controls 
are successfully flying jets, airliners, 
executive craft, helicopters, lighter- 
than-air ships and guided missiles. 


For these widely diversified aircraft, 
the Sperry automatic pilot provides 


* NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN 


consistently smooth, precise automatic 
flight under all flight conditions. 


Many other answers will come—as they 
have for 40 years—from Sperry’s pio- 
neering leadership, skill, experience 
and tomorrow-mindedness in develop- 
ing automatic flight controls. 


"7. M, REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Less down-time 
More production . .. 


for HOOVER Ball & Bearing Company 


After Texaco Lubrication Engineers had 
studied the problem, the Hoover Company 
received a recommendation that included 
changing from a competitive grinding oil to 
1-to-50 emulsion of Texaco Soluble Oil D. 
The change was made. And here are the 
results: 

* machines stay clean 

* grinding finish has improved 

* there is no rusting 


* emulsion filters properly, does not 
separate, lasts longer 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more striking examples where Texaco is pre- 
ferred. 
buses 
M revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 
a 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help pro- 
duce more unit output at lower unit costs. For 
details call the nearest Texaco Distributing 
Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Hoover Ball & Bearing Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
is one ot America’s leading bearing manufacturers. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 
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PRODUCTION STOPS and workers bring 


The stalled assembly line in the 
Ford Motor Co.’s Somerville (Mass.) 
plant (picture, above) typifies what 
the steel strike is doing to U.S. busi- 
ness. The American people as a whole, 
haven’t yet felt—or even really noticed 
—the impact of this fact. For one 
thing the Republican National Con- 
vention has driven the steel strike from 
the front pages. On top of that, its 
effects have not yet reached the con- 
sumer level. 
¢ Most Important Factor—Yet the 
ominous fact has now become plain: 
In its sixth week, the steel strike has 
become the most important factor 
in the U.S. economy in 1952. No 
matter when the strike ends, it is al- 
ready too late to prevent irreparable 
damage to the whole production pic- 
ture for this year. There is just no 
chance of any manufacturer who is 
dependent on steel being able to come 
even close to his goals this year. 

Biggest loss, of course, is in steel 
itself. By the beginning of July, the 
strike had already cost almost 11-mil- 
lion ingot tons. In his quarterly re- 
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children along to pick up paychecks. It’s typical in steel-using industries because . . . 


The Big Shutdowns Are Starting 


port issued last week, Defense Mobil- 
izer John R, Steelman pointed out 
just how serious this fact is. The loss, 
he said, has virtually wiped out the gain 
made so far in the expansion program 
which has been under way since the 
start of the Korean war. 

e “Severe Setback”—“The capacity of 
the industry,” he wrote, “has been 
boosted from 100-million to 112-mil- 
lion ingot tons, but the work 
stoppage means that the country will 
have less steel in 1952 than it had in 
1951.” 

* Iron-Ore Crisis—And that’s only part 
of the story. Steelman adds: “A further 
loss of steel is in prospect for next win- 
ter. Iron miners in the upper Great 
Lakes region and dock workers in the 
lower Lake ports left their jobs along 
with the workers in the steel plants. As 
a result, little ore was discharged at the 
ports during most of June, and the mills 
will consequently have far less than 
their normal 30-million-ton stockpile 
when the Lakes freeze over and ship- 
ping operations are halted.” 

The industry is aware of the serious- 


ness of the iron-ore situation. This 
week, industry leaders held a meet- 
ing at which they planned to ask steel- 
worker leader Philip Murray to arrange 
for the resumption of mining and ship- 
ment of ore. Already 13-million tons 
of ore have been lost over the amount 
shipped at this time last year. 

¢ Delayed Reaction—But the squeeze 
this situation will cause next winter 
won’t be any worse than the squeeze 
in the fourth quarter of this year. Ev- 
eryone in the government believes that 
the strike has already made certain the 
extension of steel allocation controls 
through the first and probably the sec- 
ond quarters of next vear. Defense 
Production Administration had been 
planning to drop steel allocations as of 
Jan. 1. 

This certainty comes from the fact 
that it will be impossible to make up 
the steel loss. Even if the strike should 
end this weekend, say, we would still 
lose nearly all of July’s production on 
top of June’s. The reason is that it 
takes two more weeks, after settlement, 
to get the mills operating full blast 
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LAST PAYCHECK for a while is picked up by baby-sitting worker at 
week his plant will be shut down tight, may reopen for another full week July 21. 


again. Thus the total loss from the 
strike can add up to no less than 18- 
million to 22-million ingot tons. 
¢ Two-Fifths Tops—That’s atleast 
three-fifths of maximum quarterly pro- 
duction—28-million ingot tons. It 
means that no steel user will get much 
more than two-fifths of the steel he 
otherwise could expect in allocations 
for the fourth quarter. (The fourth 
quarter is more affected than the pres- 
ent because of steel lead times.) 
Naturally defense officials would 
like to get all the steel that does come 
out of the mills for armaments. Once 
ingot production gets back to full ca- 
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pacity, the controllers will see to it 
that the maximum amount of raw steel 
possible goes into the shapes and forms 
needed for defense. But the capacity 
for making these shapes and forms is 
limited. A lot of ingot will be left for 
sheet and strips, forms used almost ex- 
clusively for automobiles, appliance 
and other nonmilitary end uses. There 
would be no point in shutting off this 
type of production so long as mills were 
also running at capacity on defense or- 
ders. 

¢ Fast Slowdown—Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent situation is deteriorating at a faster 
and faster pace. Few steel-using plants 


DESERTED CORRIDOR at executive 
offices is result of curtailed plant operation. 
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DESERTED CAFETERIA 
the only time that the 


parts by welding small pieces together 
(picture). In other cases, they cut 
wide sheets to make narrow ones. 

¢ By Hand—At the Ford Somerville 
plant, the worst shortage is steel for 
tops, hoods, and wheel rims. It has 
made do up through this week on 
hoods and roofs by patching sheets to 
gether. This method, says Ford makes 
just as high-quality and sound a roof 
as the process. But it’s a tedious job, 
and costly. And even with this make- 
shift, Ford can’t turn out enough roofs 
to keep its line going steadily. 

¢ Paralysis Creeps—While this has been 
going on, reports from all over the 
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country show that the strike has begun 
to paralyze more and more industries. 
If it goes*on much longer, in fact, it 
will affect every man, woman, and 
child in the nation. 

This week, for example, NPA an- 
nounced that the shortage -of tinplate 
will make the nation lose two-thirds of 
its production of perishable fruits and 
vegetables for every week the strike con- 
tinues from now on. 

Even if the strike is settled imme- 
diately, the U.S. stands to lose a sub- 
stantial part of its 1952 tomato crop, 
which comes up for packing early in 
August, said NPA. 


Congress Exits 


Some important-to-busi- 
ness laws pass in last mo- 
ments of a session largely 
devoted to large issues. 


In the closing-rush chaos of the 82nd 
Congress last week, a raft of ae, 
to-business bills were finally slammed 
through. Many of them had been 
hanging fire throughout the session, 
while Congressmen took their own good 
time over spotlighted investigations. 

The story session ended Monday 
night ,.when a compromise was reached 
on construction funds for atomic energy 
expansion. ‘That paved the way for 
sine die adjournment. The 82nd had 
held its last meeting, barring the yery 
unlikely event that President ‘Truman 
calls a special session between now and 
Jan. 3 when the still-to-be elected 83rd 
Congress will set up shop. 
¢ Weaker Controls—In general, the 
82nd had been dominated by the anti- 
Truman coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. It had weakened 
the controls law, had tried to apron- 
string many appropriation bills with 
riders and limitations, and refused to 
vote the steel seizure powers sought by 
the President. 

For most of its life, the 82nd had 
been an economy-talking Congress. But 
in the final adjournment scramble it 
restored earlier deep cuts in pork barrel 
projects, and lifted the House-imposed 
ceiling on military spending. For all 
expenses, Truman had asked Congress 
for roughly $90-billion. Congress voted 
about $79.5-billion, not counting the 
$2.5-billion supplemental for fiscal 
1952. 
¢ Foreign Affairs—In the international 
field, the 82nd went along with the 
main planks of Truman’s programs 
But a protectionist drive generated a 
lot of steam, with strings tied to re- 
ciprocal trade and attempts made to 
raise tariff and other barriers against 
foreign goods. Still no important parts 
of foreign trade policy were gutted. 
Some big cuts were made in the always- 
vulnerable appropriations for military 
and economic aid. But Congress finally 
voted over $6.2-billion of the $7.9-bil- 
lion sought by the President. 

For most of the session, these bills 
affecting broad policy—along with the 
ever-tempting investigations—took up 
most of Congress’ time. In the closing 
minutes, the bills that businessmen 
were looking for had their brief day. 
Here are some of the bills that were 
passed: 

Fair trade. A bill restoring the tecth 
to resale price maintenance was passed 
by huge majorities in both Houses. But 
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Trtman is almost certain to kill it with 
a pocket veto (page 31). 

‘arm price supports. Congress ex- 
tended the two-parity formula which 
will hold price supports at 90% of 
parity for six basic crops: cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. The 
sliding scale allowing cuts to 75% of 
parity, which had been scheduled for 
1954, now can’t go into effect until 
1956. 

Mine safety. A watered down bill 
page 134) was passed permitting fed- 
cral inspectors to close mines—but only 
when they believe there is immediate 
danger of explosion, fire, or cave-in. 

Single military catalog. The military 
was authorized to set up a single catalog 
for all purchasing, with one name and 
cne number for each item. At present, 
each service buys through an individual 
catalog. The Munitions Board is al- 
ready setting up a single catalog; the 
new bill is expected to give the Board’s 
director authority to resolve differences 
between the services. 

Tidelands. Both Houses passed a 
bill returning submerged coastal lands 
to the states. This was vetoed by Tru- 
man, and supporters of the bill were 
never able to muster enough Senate 
votes to override. 

Patent laws. All patent laws are codi- 
fied in a single package. ‘This bill re- 
sulted from a two-vear drive to bring 
together all laws relating to patents 
from 1874 down to the present. 


Employee stock purchase plans. This 
bill provides that where a trust or or- 
ganization is set up to buy stocks with 
the funds of employees, an employee 
will not have to pay a tax on any ap- 
preciation in the value of the stock until 


he sells it. At that time, the stock will 
be subject to the capital gains tax. 

Fresh water from sea water. A $2- 
million, five-vear program was set up 
for research and development of proc- 
esses for making sea water usable by 
agriculture and industry. 

Social security. Benefit payments 
were increased by about $5 a month, 
which will increase total annual pay- 
ments by $540-million. 

Veterans’ benefits. G. I. benefits 
were extended to veterans of the 
Korean war, including home loan pro- 
visions, mustering out pay up to $300, 
unemployment compensation, and edu- 
cational benefits. 

Water pollution control. The origi- 
nal act was extended from its expira- 
tion date until June, 1956. 

Defense housing. ‘The defense hous- 
ing program was propped up with $1.4- 
billion, including another $900-million 
of mortgage insurance by the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn., $400-million 
in Federal Housing Administration loan 
guarantee authority, and $100-million 
for building defense housing and com- 
munity facilities. 
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Speed: 672 MPH 
Max. Thrust: 6,750 LB. 
Weight: 12,500 LB. 
Span: 33 FT. 

Ceiling: 50,000 FT. 
Armament: LIGHT 


Instruments & 
Equipment: FEW 


AIR FORCE REPORT SIZES UP 


Russias MiG: A Lot 


The Air Force has found out off- 
cially what veterans of Korea have been 
saying for a long time: that the Russian- 
built MiG is at least a match for our 
first-line F-86 Sabre jet. 

The evidence comes from the Korean 
battleground. A MiG built in 1948 
in Kuibyshev, Russia, fell into United 
Nations hands and was shipped to the 
U.S. for evaluation. Air Force tech- 
nicians and industry engineers have 
now completed their study. The news, 
included in tables above and first pub- 
lished in Aviation Week, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, is not cheering. 
¢ Findings—These things are sure 
about the MiG being studied (and later 
models known to be in combat): 

e¢ The Russians copied and im- 
proved the original British Rolls-Royce 
Nene turbojet engine. Along the way 
they independently licked ope design 
problem that baffled British and U.S. 
engineers until very recently. 

' e The relative lightness of their 
plane and the increase in the engine’s 
designed thrust together account for the 
MiG’s speed (672 mph.) and advantage 
over the F-86 in climb, ceiling, and 
maneuverability. 

e As with the Russian version of 
the Caterpillar tractor (BW —Jun.14’52, 
p39), workmanship compares. with 
America’s best. 
¢ Different Philosophy—Both the Air 
Force evaluation and the testimony of 


returning American pilots underscore 
another point, too: the basic difference 
in philosophy of designing fighter planes 
in the Soviet Union and in the United 
States. 

Our first-string Sabre is a big, heavy 
plane, more intricately equipped than 
the MiG. The difference in wingspan 
is about + ft.; the difference in weight 
is about 2 tons. Much of the weight 
difference is in the Communists’ disre 
gard of gadgets the U.S. considers es- 
sential to the safety and comfort of 
the pilot. 

The extra weight of the Sabre so drags 
down its performance against the MiG 
that Defense Dept. people are getting 
worried. ‘““We’re making our planes so 
safe for the pilot that killing 
him,” said one Defense Dept. spokes 
man. 

How the Russians think on_ this 
point was well demonstrated in World 
War II. The U.S. lend-leased around 
7,000 Bell P-39 Aircobras, a second-line 
plane, to our Russian allies, who 
stripped them of armor, part of their 
armament, and instruments that we had 
thought essential. Suddenly the Rus 
sian P-39 was a topnotch fighter, a 
match for anything the Germans could 
show on the eastern front. Reason: It 
was 14 tons lighter. 

e Power Plant—To the smaller 
and lighter weight of the MiG, add 
the thrust of a more powerful engine, 


we’ re 


size 
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of Fighter Plane 


and you have the answer to its su- 
perior performance in Korea. 

The original British Nene engine de- 
veloped 5,000 Ib. thrust. Russian en- 
gincers squeezed another 1,000 Ib. 
thrust from this basic design; with 
water injection, maximum thrust is 
boosted to 6,750 Ib. at sea level. More- 
over, even more powerful Russian en- 
gines have been used in later models 
of the MiG now operating in Korea. 

The trick the Russian designers 
pulled off that had long baffled western 
engineers was in the combustion cham- 
ber. The captured MiG engine has 
an extra ring of perforations aft of the 
primary zone of the combustion cham- 
ber. This gives increased dilution of 
air and boosts power. 

MiG engines produce their 6,750 
Ib. maximum thrust (compared with 
about 5,200 Ib. in our F-86) without 
any increase in weight. Both power- 
plants weigh about 2,000 Ib. 
¢ Warning—To many military men and 
aircraft engineers who studied the cap- 
tured MiG, the most sobering dis- 
covery is this: Russian engineers are 
no mere copyists; their Poe seca of 
the British Nene engine to the MiG 
powerplant shows independent Sovict 
research of a high order. 

Also impressive was the technical 
skill of the Russian builders. The Air 
Force evaluation shows that the manu- 
facturers at Kuibyshev were particu- 
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larly skillful at resistance welding. The 
report speaks especially of the “‘impres- 
sive quality of proficiency attained in 
welding three thicknesses” of metal. 

The MiG uses steel at/ many points 
where highly concentrated loads are en- 
countered. 
¢ Performance—Early models of the 
MiG are known to have a fuel capacity 
of about 330 gal. (the plane burns kero- 
sene) but U.S. pilots in Korea have 
tangled with several later models that 
have droppable wing tanks that extend 
the plane’s range. 

Even among the later models, only 
the night fighters and _ all-weather 
fighters are equipped with radar. The 
MiG’s strong point, whatever the 
model, is its ability to take off fast, 
climb fast, and maneuver quickly. 

The MiG can climb at about 10,000 
ft. a minute from sea level, can reach 
the 30,009-ft. combat altitude in less 
than 6 min. Its ceiling is around 50,000 
ft., which may be a little higher than 
that of our Sabre jet. 
¢ Armament—Our Air Force isn’t say- 
ing exactly what our Sabres carry in the 
way of offensive weapons, but it in- 
cludes six 50-cal. machine guns. The 
Russian plane is equipped with two 
23-mm. cannon and one 37-mm. can- 
non, respectively, on the left and right 
sides of the nose, down low. It has 
external shackles for carrying either 
bombs or extra fuel. 


Fair Trade Veto 


McGuire bill clears Capi- 
tol Hill, but there's a big 
question as to whether the 
President will sign it. 


The long drive to legalize retail price 
maintenance once again cleared its 
next-to-last hurdle in the closing hours 
of Congress, when the Senate last week 
passed the McGuire fair trade bill. 

But the biggest barrier—President 
Truman—is still ahead. 

With Congress adjourned, 
could nullify ket veto—simply 
failing to sign the c bill within 10 days 
after receiving it—the year-long cfforts 
of the fair trade lobby to get a law 
back on the books. 

Truman has until July 15 to decide, 
but he has indicated that he will veto 
the bill. The Bureau of the Budget told 
Congress last winter that the bill was 
not “in accord” with the President's 
program, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Justice Dept. have 
opposed the bill in congressional hear- 
ings. So a veto—pocket or otherwise— 
seems a fairly safe bet, although fair 
traders still hope they can exert —- 
pressure to get Truman to sign the bill. 

The fair trade lobby, spearheaded by 
the National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 

ressured the bill over each legislative 
frurdle. Although a highly vocal minor- 
ity opposed the bill in each chamber, 
final votes were lopsided in favor of fair 
trade. 

¢ Crux—Actually, the McGuire bill 
would enable 45 states to reactivate 
fair trade laws on branded merchandise 
that moves in interstate commerce. 
These laws became unenforceable in 
May, 1951, when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in the Schweg- 
mann case (BW—May26’51,p25). The 
court then held that the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Act—passed 
in 1937—didn’t bind the so-called non- 
signer, the retailer who had no price- 
maintenance contract of his own with 
the manufacturer. 

Meantime, it became apparent that 
a new law is more urgent for fair traders 
than ever before, as two states ruled 
that nonsigners were not bound te 
fixed prices if the manufacturer shipped 

oods out of the state. In New York, 
R H. Macy scored over Adolph Roth- 


baum, in Jamaica, 


Truman 


a retail druggist 
Queens; and in Michigan, Lippman’s 


was awarded the decision over the 
a a Co. (page 46). 

e Supreme Court told the fair 
traders that if they want such an 
exemption from antitrust law, they 
ail have to get a new law. The Mc- 
Guire bill is the fair traders’ answer. 
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1952's Stocks: 


Mid-1952 had one thing in common 
with 1929: The stock market pushed to 
the highest levels ever (BW —Jul.5’52, 
pos) i 

But there the parallel ends—almost as 
quickly as it can be made. There’s no 
fanfare this time. There are no Page 
One headlines. Least of all is there the 
speculative frenzy that marked 1929's 

new era.” Hardly any prophets even 
are around to chant, “See? What did I 
tell you?” 

¢ Law Key—It might almost seem that 
the country has lost interest in Wall 
Street as a place to get rich quick—and 
in the stock market average as a barom- 
eter of business. 

rhat’s no more than partly so. The 
Brookings Institution’s researchers have 
proved that fully 64-million people are 
interested enough in stocks to own 
them (BW-—Jul.5’52,p36). These indi- 
viduals aren’t giddily counting paper 
profits as in 1929 to see if they can 
afford a Rolls-Royce and a penthouse, 
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but they at least are concerned about 
stock prices and dividends 

Nor is the stock market totally dis- 

credited as a business indicator. ‘To be 
sure, it hasn’t been much of a forecaster 
since war’s end. Yet most people won't 
believe that business is going to pot 
with the stock market making new 
highs. 
° Drawbacks—At the same time, there 
is little doubt that this “breakthrough” 
might have more of a following if more 
conditions had been “right.” 

For one thing, the wrong average 
topped the 1929 high. It was Standard 
& Poor's. While this index is perhaps 
the most representative and accurate 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p131), it isn’t the one 
most people watch (particularly the 
chart readers). Over the years, to most 
people who visit brokers’ board rooms 
or who phone New York Stock Ex- 
change houses for information, the 
Dow-Jones average is “the market.” And 
the D-J hasn’t gone through 
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dustrial companies making up the 
Standard & Poor’s index are worth more 
now than they were in 1929. That, by 
itself, is a financial landmark. 

And, whether the market is a busi- 
ness indicator or not, it has an indirect 
effect on the outlook that isn’t to be 
minimized: People can almost feel their 
stock market profits bulging their 
pockets. 

Moreover, bulls and bears alike are 

willing to agree that 1952 market profits 
aren't likely to melt awav as thev did in 
1929. This is, after all, largely a cash 
market. People who own stocks can 
afford to keep them; they won’t have 
to sell helter-skelter under the pressure 
of margin calls. And, even if they do 
scll, they will get money for their stocks 
instead of being wiped out, thus 
contributing to the speed and the depth 
of the depression as in 1929-32. 
e Argument—Bevond that, though, 
there isn’t much agreement. Take, for 
example, divergent views about the na- 
ture of today’s buying: 

Pessimists savy that this breakthrough 
doesn’t really count—because the public 
wasn’t aboard. They contend, further, 
that the averages aren’t representative 
(containing only the “best names” 
whose shares are gaining a certain 
scarcity value simply because pension 
funds, investment trusts, and wealthy 
individuals take them off the market). 

Optimists argue that the market's 
greatest strength stems from the very 
buying with which the bears find fault: 
“It’s a very fine thing when the best 
people are buying the best names for 
permanent investment. If that isn’t the 
smart money, where will you find it?” 
¢ More Arguments—So the arguments 
go. Just as bulls boast of the high stand 
ing of the market's leadership, bears de- 
plore the uninformed chase after profits 
in untested and untried (if not actually 
unknown) oil companies. 

The bears have been fretting for 
some time over rising money rates. 
But the bulls point to the still-wide 
advantage stocks enjoy when their yields 
are compared with bonds. 

hese are the differences of opinion 
it takes to make a stock market or a 
horse race. The bulls and the bears are 
just as far apart on the economic out- 
look. And they can’t even agree on 
politics: While some hold a Republican 
victory would mean a happier climate 
for business and the market, others be- 
lieve this would result in a more con- 
servative fiscal policy in Washington 
and a measure of deflation. 

But the fact remains that after almost 
a generation of trying, the stock market 
has finally made it back to the levels of 
1929. It’s a sobersided, unexcited bull 
market, but it’s the best one that a lot 
of people have ever seen. For the rec- 
ord: 20 years ago this week, stocks 
scraped their depression lows. 
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COUNTRY ELEVATORS like this one at Bayneville, Kan., bulge with wheat brought from 
field by trucks, as boxcars stand by to move it to market. As a result of June weather... 


Wheat Comes in With a Rush 


To most people wilting under daily 
heat records, June weather was a com- 
plete bust. Not to the Oklahoma or 
Kansas wheat farmer. Nothing could 
have perked him up more. 

He was too busy, anyway, to think 
about the weather—getting ready to 
harvest a near-record crop, maybe the 
biggest ever. At the rate things are go- 
ing, this year’s winter wheat yield may 
top 1.1-billion bu., as compared with 
last year’s 645-million bu. Top yield 
was 1947’s 1,068-million bu. 
¢ Wheat Jam—The hot, dry weather 
not only ripened the wheat to bumper 
proportions but ripened it early and 
kept it dry—ideal for cutting and mov- 
ing it to market and elevators. Movers 
are in the biggest jam ever. Elevators 
and grain terminals are taxed to the 
limit 

For weeks terminal workers in the 
two Kansas Cities have been unloading 
carloads of grain at top speed—14 to 20 
hours a day. Between June 15 and 
July 3, a total of 17,032 golden car- 
loads hit the Kansas City market, com- 
pared with 8,226 carloads in the same 
two weeks of average year 1950. 
¢ On the Move—Such a jam could have 
resulted in one big mess for the rail- 
roads. It hasn't. At least the grain is 
moving, which is a big achievement 
considering the tremendous size of the 
job. 

Things haven’t gone so smoothly at 
the terminals, though. Farmers have 
been slow to sell their grain, once they 
got it to the elevators, because the open 


market price is well below the govern- 
ment support price of $2.20 a bu. 
(national average of the farm). As long 
as they keep title to their grain, the 
farmers can put it under government 
loan and get something like 15¢ a bu. 
more than the market offers. A lot of 
them apparently intend to do just that. 
And so the wheat isn’t moving out of 
the big terminal clevators. 

On June 28, the Assn. of American 
Railroads slapped an embargo on grain 
consigned to Greater Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and Kansas markets, unless the 
farmer could show that he had already 
arranged for storage or disposal of his 
wheat. 
¢ Memories—All this made Washing- 
ton officials shiver. They remember 
1948, also an election year. Farmers had 
to sell a lot of their corn below support 
prices then because they didn’t have 
adequate storage for it. The Republican 
Congress got the blame. 
¢ Support—There’s no real shortage of 
storage for wheat, however. And there’s 
no doubt that a large share of the new 
crop will go under government loan. 

The Dept. of Agriculture is campaign- 
ing to get farmers not to send any more 
wheat to market than they have to now. 
It’s tempting them with figures showing 
that prices sometimes go up as much 
as 60¢ or 70¢ a bu. between August 
and late winter. 

The government expects exports to 
drop from 460-million bu. in the — 
year which ended June 30 to 375-mil- 
lion bu. in 1952. 
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Tidewater Minus the Water 


U.S. Steel's new Fairless Works will be operating 
before the Army can dredge out the Delaware's channel 
for the ocean-going ships counted on to bring in ore and coal. 


U.S. Steel Corp. is facing the pros- 
pect of beginning operations at its first 
tidewater steel mill without having the 
advantage of being at tidewater. 

This week it looked as though the 
giant Fairless Works would be coming 
into production later this year, some- 
what behind the original timetable. But 
even after the delay, the $400-million 
integrated plant will not have the bene- 
fit of really low-cost water shipping. For 
the Delaware River—the mill site is on 
its right bank two miles below Morris- 
ville, Pa.—is not and will not then be 
deep enough to handle standard ocean- 
going vessels. 
¢ Unexpected—Of course, Big Steel 
knew this two years ago when it first 
announced plans for construction of 
the Fairless Works. What evidently 
was not anticipated was the great delay 
in getting the Delaware River made 
navigable for ships of deep draft. 

As long ago as Mar. 14, 1951, Ross 
L. Leffler, assistant to the executive 
vice-president of U.S. Steel, said that 
initial operation of the plant would 
require annual delivery by water of 3.3- 
million tons of foreign iron ore and 
domestic coal. 

He added that plans called for 
bringing in an additional 3.5-million 
to 6-million tons of ore a vear for 
stocking and blending (this ore to be 
used at other steel plants in the winter 
months when no ore moves down the 
Great Lakes). Leffler also talked about 
the need for 3.7-million tons more of 
ore and coal for open hearths and blast 
furnaces that will probably be in- 
stalled later 
¢ Engineers—Leffler made these state- 
ments in a plea to the U.S. Army 
Engineers to dredge the Delaware river 
channel from Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, up to the Fairless Works site 
to accommodate 35-ft. draft ships 

The present project channel depth 
for that distance is 25 ft. However, 
that is not enough for standard ocean- 
going cargo ships, such as the Victory, 
Liberty, C-2, and C-3. 

The real rub is that the channel 
depth today is not even 25 ft. Because 
trafic has been light, the river has 
been allowed to silt up. Now there’s 
about 8 ft. of muck to be removed. 

Bids recently were opened by the 
Corps of Engineers for ohsing to re- 
store and then maintain the project 
depth. Contracts may be let within 
a week. One hopeful estimate is that 
the work may be completed by the 


end of this year. This would make it 
possible to move some material in 
with ships of small capacity. 

¢ The Law’s Delays—The prospect for 
getting an even deeper channel is a 
long ways off. The North Atlantic di- 
vision office has made a_ preliminary 
report to the Rivers and Harbors 
Board on digging to 40 ft. or there- 
abouts. When the board meets in Sep- 
tember or October, it may act on it. 
The next order of business would be 


to get a congressional authorization 
for the new project, and then an ap- 
propriation. Only then would the chan- 
nel deepening actually get started. To- 
gcther the two dredging prospects may 
cost $95-million. 

In the meantime, Big Stcel could 
move in coal and ore in these wavs 

e Transfer ore from deep draft 
ships to barges or railroad cars at Phila- 
delphia for further movement to the 
mill. 
¢ Move coal from Norfolk to Fair- 

less Works by barges or in ships suit- 
able for operation in the 25-ft. channel. 

Both of these methods are substan- 
tially more costly than moving cargo 
in ships of deeper draft. ‘The low cost 
of tidewater shipping has been one of 
the big reasons why the Fairless Works 
came to be built. 


of *.* £ a 


GIANT CONCRETE BRIDGE is one of three that will span gaps across Andean foothills 
on new highway Venezuela is building to give Caracas a. . . 


Shortcut to the Caribbean 


rhe only way you can get to Caracas 
from its seaport, La Guaira, a few miles 
away, is to cross the towering foothills 
of the Andes. Up to now, it’s been 
a hair-raising, hour-long drive over a 
narrow, mostly unbanked, road_ that 
winds around 300 curves, many of them 
hairpin turns. 

Half of Venezuela’s imports, and 
nearly everything Caracas uses, has to 
come by truck over this road—a color- 
ful but hazardous route. 

Now Venezucla’s Ministry of Public 
Works is rushing a new highway across 
the mountain gaps. Two thousand 
workers and over 200 Yankee-built bull- 
dozers, tractors, trucks, and industrial 


behemoths little known this coun- 
try’s road-building experience are per- 
forming engineering feats that will cut 
the link to 104-miles of straightaway 
and slice driving time t minutes. 

Ihe job combines American, French, 
and Venezuelan talent Morrison- 
Knudsen of Boise, Idah burrowing 
two giant, mile-long tunnels through 
the mountains. A French concern, 
Campeion Bernard of Par is build- 
ing three of the largest prestressed con- 
crete bridges in the world 

The Ministry hopes to rush the high- 
way to completion in time for the 
10th Inter-American Foreign Ministers 
Conference late in 1953 
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View of the master panel 
equipped with Allen- 
Bradley solenoid starters 
and contactors. 





View of one of the six 
unit panels equipped with 
Allen-Bradley solenoid 
starters, relays, and pneu- 
matic timer. 





operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


Microhoning high production parts, such as connecting 
rods, rocker arms, bushings, and bearings, to close tolerances 
is the exacting job performed by this multiple spindle, high 
precision Turret-Hone manufactured by the Micromatic Hone 
Corporation. The master control panel and the six unit panels 
are equipped with Allen-Bradley motor controls. 


Dependability and precision in operation of the electrical 
controls are a prime requirement for this type of machine. That 
is why Allen-Bradley solenoid motor controls are used. Long, 
trouble free life, and no contact maintenance are additional 
advantages. Allen-Bradley controls are a recognized sales 


asset to any motor driven machine. T H ich th 
urret-Hone wii maste: 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. panel onl uataniy gaat anee. 


ALLEN- BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTORVCONTROL 
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Survey of workers shows washrooms are one of the 
first four essentials in good working conditions 


in good working conditions—according to a survey of 
workers from 400 plants. Have you checked on your employees’ 
washrooms lately? 

ScotTissue Towels are recognized as a symbol of the right kind 
of washroom—the kind employees appreciate. A ready supply of 
softer, more absorbent ScotTissue Towels — plus plenty of soap 
and hot water—can do a lot in maintaining friendly relations. 

For suggestions on how to plan the right kind of washroom, 
call on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,"’ ‘Washroom Advisory Service,’* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


Wires rank as one of the four most important factors 
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The superliner Unit tates (BW- 
Jul 5°52,p34) heads h this weekend 
with a sweep of Atlant peed records 
in view. Eastbound eraged 354 
knots (about 4] my to beat the 
Queen Mary’s record hr. 2 min 
Her target now is the Queen Mary’s 
3-day, 21-hr., 48-min tbound mark 
e 

Oil industry capital sp ng will hit 
a record $4-billion tl iccording 
to the American Pet n Institute 
That’s 25% over th ark, set last 
year he gas dist tion and pipe 
line industry will sp ew high of 
about $5.6-billion f t expansion 
in five years, 1952-5( 

e 
Sales of margarine in \ York State 
more than tripled aft llow oleo 
became legally salabk July 1, a sur 
vey by New York State | Merchants 
showed at midweek 

* 
Most Cleveland executives keep uj 
pearances even when t vercurv stavs 
above 90F during bu hours day 
after day. <A surve companies 
finds that in 16 off itives wear 
dress shirts and tic f these offices 
are air-conditioned fhces dress 
is optional, and in t xecutives 
wear sport shirts 

» 
General Motors aske« il district 
court in Wilmington, | to dismiss 
Justice Dept.’s triple- ge civil suit 
based on GM’s allege« ptance of a 
concession from the B&O R.R. (BW— 
Jun.7°52,p36) GM the govern- 
ment’s failure twice te t a grand jury 
to indict the compan d exhausted 
the government’s ren 

s 
No water shortage is { 1 this sum 
mer by the Reclamat cau except 
possibly in Colorad lexas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma Southern 
Kansas. 

+ 
New bids have been July 23 for 
stock of E. Leitz, In man-owned 
company seized as enc en property 
during World War II. Attorney Gen 
eral McGranery last month rejected all 
bids as insufficient; the highest bid was 
$677,779. 

2 
Government stockpiles gain 50-mil 
lion Ib. of molybdenu DMPA says, 
under a contract with Climax Molyb 
denum Corp. The company will spend 
up to $94-million for additional facili- 
ties to process about 17-million tons of 
low-grade ore from its Lake County 
(Colo.) properties. The government 
will buy concentrates tially at $1.24 
a lb 
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AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


30D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Advertising Revenue 
Per Cent 1939 1951 Per Cent 
Change (in thousands) Change 


ee ee 


13.7% $ 3,091 $ 2,712 — 12.3% 
2.3 3,313 3,079 — 1.1 
58.6 1,541 = 1,600 3.8 


37.8 7,800 15,723 101.6 
6,092 22,319 266.4 
5,393 11,446 112.2 
5,994 12,410 107.0 


1,046 12,598 1,104.4 
6,968 29,951 329.8 
306 4,712 1,439.9 


13,036 18,836 44,5 
11,516 91,520 694.7 
937 19,947 2,028.8 
2,375 7,899 232.6 
24,916 66,677 q 67.6 
oes 754 eee 
3,036 4,714 55.3 
eve 1,967 ‘ee 
f 1,230 
ee x ate 1,493 er ea 
3,101 920 6,650 622.8 
3,721 489 9,379 -4,818.0 
352 2,193 4,409 101.0 
528 525 3,428 553.0 
360 3,095 6,795 119.5 
2,830 2,647 6,953 162.7 
3,587 3,182 ‘21,937 589.4 
394 - , 767 3,301 330.4 
824 4,928 498.1 
vue 1,074 my 
hice 2,483 one 
1,174 2,842 142.1 
2,477 8,852 257.4 
1,685 8,752 419.4 
754 4,486 495.0 
1,207 4,110 240.5 
ogee a 1 ee 
& Sports : » 
256 1,654 546.1 
, 1,161 2,497 115.1 
Fan & 1,522 2,522 65.7 
Romance ve one 405 
Groups Ke 491 ene 
4,994 6;632 32.8 
* Estimated 
# Figures not comparable 
**Excluding bulk ; . 
Dote: Audit Bureay of Circulation, Publishers Information Bureov, Standard Rote & Data. Circulation figures ore average for 6 months ended Dec. 3). 
tote! net paid including bulk, 


\ few weeks ago that ible pub 
lication, Country Gent] ime out 


> * . 
] < é nt id like 
Competition—From Inside 2.22%" See 
Because we are living ige of 
prosperity, we are chang format 


}. - ‘ 1 litorial c¢ 1 tting oO 
And Out—Grips Magazines *sinrsci nae 
Since special inducem to buy 
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The place 
where 
summer 
never ends 


The slow, steady aging of 
fine whiskey calls for a sum- 
mery temperature twelve 
months of the year. Only 
in a man-made climate could 
this ideal weather exist all 
year round. That’s why sum- 
mer never ends in Schenley’s 
many warehouses. Schenley 
helps Nature, creates and 
maintains its own wonder- 
ful warehouse weather. Even 
when snow covers the 
ground, inside it’s balmy, 
with pleasantly moist air 
and soft breezes. 

Year after year in this 
perfectly controlled climate. 
whiskies mature in sturdy 
oak barrels which Schenley 
makes itself. Each barrel is 
carefully watched over and 
checked all during the long 
aging. 

Making perfect weather is 
just one of the quality con- 
trols that guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y. 








When s] Million 
Dollars Hangs in 
the Balance... 


It’s SAFE if Handled by Equipment 
Inspected by 


MAGNAFLUX 


Giant gantry cranes hoisting and moving the 
costliest equipment — perhaps giant, super- 
power freight locomotives or streamlined 
diesels. What if something went wrong? 
What if a million dollars’ worth of hard-to- 
replace equipment were dropped ? 


Such expensive “accidents” don’t happen 
when cranes are inspected during manufac- 
ture and assembly (and maintenance) by 
modern Magnaflux methods. For Magnaflux 
spots defects in metals (and many other ma- 
terials) before they can cause catastrophy. 
With chemical and refinery equipment too, 
and with plant production equipment profit 
“hangs in the balance” if a part fails. 
Magnaflux makes invisible defects visible. 
Magnaflux is low in cost, nondestructive— 
and so fast that it performs at production 
line speeds! GET THE FACTS: Write for 
“Seeing Isn't Always Believing’’—a brochure 
you'll enjoy reading to your profit. 


MAGNAFLUX 


% 
Orem 


Reg. VU. 5. Par. OF 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5900 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York + Dallas + Detroit + Cleveland + Los Angeles 
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seldom accompany an era of prosperity, 
the statement at first glance hardly 
makes sense. But it does make sense in 
the light of what has happened to farm 
publications—and a lot of other kinds 
of magazines—over the years. 

¢ Revenue—Since 1939, the circulation 
_ (table, page 38) of farm magazines 
nave been relatively small—quite nat- 
urally, in view of the decline of the 
farm population. But their advertising 
revenue gains are among the best in 
the field, thanks partly to the increas- 
ing prosperity of the farmer. Some of 
the credit also goes to an editorial 
— that has begun to realize the 
armer is a businessman, and that his 
wife is an increasingly good potential 
customer. 

At the same time, competition within 
the farm magazine field is hot. Farm 
Journal gave Country Gentleman a race 
last year to hold its place as No. 1 
revenue earner. This year, in the first 
quarter, Farm Journal, Progressive 
Farmer, and Successful Farming all 
topped Country Gentleman in pages of 
advertising sold. 
¢ Regional—What’s more, the national 
farm papers have stiff competition in 
the regional ones. In the nature of the 
business, the regionals have a strong 
appeal. Hence Country Gentleman 
stresse; that it will regularly carry re- 
gional articles. 

The difficulties of the farm periodicals 
are more or less reflected in other maga- 
zine groups. Most of them have their 
problems. Basically, it’s a question of 
an ancient form of communication con- 
fronted by fast-changing times. The 
circulation and advertising revenue fig- 
ures in the table tell some of the story. 
They indicate that periodicals are suffer- 
ing from two things 

¢ Competition from outside. 
e Mounting competition 
within. 

From the outside, new forms of at- 
home entertainment are giving the 
magazines a stiff run for their money. 
In dollars their advertising revenue is 
still up (BW —Feb.16'52,p152), but 
they no longer have the field to them- 
selves. Publishing and space selling 
formulas that stood the field in good 
stead 30 years ago don’t work today. 
So the magazines are looking for new 
formulas that will enable them (1) to 
broaden their market base, or (2) pin- 
point a special chunk of the market 
and make it their own. 

In the process old lines of differen- 
tiation are breaking down. Newspapers 
have moved into the magazine field— 
by way of weekly supplements, columns, 
special features. Magazines have be- 
come dispensers of news. 

The magazines’ job is further compli- 
cated because the publisher of most 
periodicals is a two-way salesman. First 
he must sell his own product to the 


from 


reader. Then he must sell it to the 
advertiser as a market for his wares. 
The table shows how well—or how 
badly—various groups have done both 
jobs. 

¢ Entertainment—W hat omes out 
most strikingly from the figures is 
that entertainment—in magazine form 

is, with a few exceptions, harder to sell 
today than information or service 
There’s more competition for the read 
er’s time, more competition from other, 
newer media for the advertiser’s money 
Here are some of the things that emerge 
from the data: 

The decline of the general monthlies 
is usually regarded by the advertising 
fraternity as the strongest evidence of 
the inroads of radio, television, and 
movies. This group, which sells enter 
taimment primarily, is the only one that 
shows a long-term decline in revenue. 
And while circulation up, its gains 
are small compared with some of the 
other groups. 

Fan and romance 
women, sold mainlv on th 
have also felt the increa 
for the advertising doll 
¢ Overcrowding—To some extent, wo- 
men’s magazines have experienced a 
slowdown for the same reason. But 
the main trouble for t big pub 
lications comes from within. Four big 
ones in the field make it a plain case 
of overcrowding. Good Housckeeping’s 
position is probably the strongest 
(though the figures don’t indicate this) 
because of its merchandising gimmick 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap 
proval which is placed ome tested 
merchandise. The den some years 
ago of Pictorial Revi nd the De 
lineator underscores the crowding in 
this group. 

On the other hand, th 
magazines, also aimed at 
thrived nicely (BW-I 
This group has the tren 
tage of a ready-made 
distribution setup Th their 
costs down, gives them price advan 
tage over the other women’s magazines 
They are geared, too, to offer service 
and lessons in how-to-do economics 
that are valuable in the davs of high 
family-formation and mounting costs 
And they are a natural medium for 
some of the heaviest rtising busi 
ness—food and cosmetics 

That heavy advertising stre 
and cosmetics is the greatest weakness 
of the otherwise fast-growing men’s 
group. These magazines lack a firm 
base for pulling in ads still trained 
heavily on womenfolk 
¢ Summed-Up News—T! 
lies have registered impressive 
some of the gains aren't quite so spec 
tacular as they look; the magazines that 
made them were just starting out in 
1939. But a good part of their pros- 


nagazines for 
new sstands, 
competition 


supermarket 
omen, have 
b.9’52,p108). 
idous advan 
economical 
keeps 


s on food 


news weck 


gains. 
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The original bell cast in England cracked while being tested in 1752. The good 
citizens of Philadelphia had to melt and recast it twice. First, they put in too 


Wh much copper for good tone. So they tried again, adding more tin, only to have 
the Liberty Bell crack years later at a stroke of the clapper. 


e bd Back in °76 “blending” copper alloys was hit-and-miss. Today, Chase 
did if research removes the guesswork. To be sure, Chase doesn’t cast 
bells. But Chase does turn out sheet, rod, wire, tube and other copper 

? alloy products. And it is Chase research and craftsmanship 
crack @ that make these products meet industry’s high standards. 
Chase Technical Advisory Service will help you 


choose the proper copper alloy for any manufacturing job. 


laSC 

: The Nation's Headquarters for 
BRASS & COPPER 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


is a subsidiary of 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at : — 
Kansas City, Me. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieens New York 
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SELF-ADHESIVE LABELS 
CUT LABELING COSTS 


-»»- REQUIRE NO 
MOISTENING! 


KUM-KLEEN IS FASTER... 


Kum-Kleen self-adhesive pressure-sensitive 
labels are LAID ON fast with a finger-touch. 
It's easy...no moistening...no soaking... 
no heating...no mess! Stick to any clean, 
smooth surface. 


o++ MORE ECONOMICAL 


Patented Avery dispensers...manual or 
.. feed die-cut Kum-Kleen labels off 
roller tape, ready for quick, clean labeling. 


electric 


CASE HISTORY 


The Tri-State Plastic Molding 
Co. chose Kum-Kleen labels 
because they STAY STUCK on 
plastic products and can be easi- 
ly removed by the housewife. 


WHERE can you use these labels in your business? 


WRITE FOR CASE HISTORIES 
FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


WER 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 








perity stems from the demand for 
summed-up, capsulized information. 
The giants in the business are in 
the general weckly and biweekly group, 
a motley one. This contains Life, the 
No. 1 magazine in both advertising 
revenue and circulation, and the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the No. 2 publica 
tion in revenue. The success of Life 
and Look seems to contradict the thesis 
that entertainment is a tough field. 
Part of the answer seems to be a 
glamorous format for people with 
little time for reading. But rising costs 
make it hard to support a huge circula- 
tion for an expensive production. The 
New Yorker’s strength is a good ex- 
ample of selectivity. It has developed 
its own small niche and hung onto it. 
¢ Housing—The postwar scramble for 
housing practically insured good gains 
for the home magazines. Better Homes 
& Gardens, the No. 1 paper in the 
group, has rolled along on the do-it- 
yourself trend that the high cost of 
services has fostered (BW—Jun.14'52, 
p60). American Home and Better 
Homes are the practical books for the 
middle-income groups. House & Gar- 
den and House Beautiful have carved 
out chunks successively higher up on 
the income scale. Young homemakers 
are the specific target of Living. Sun- 
set staked the West as its province. 
No matter how successful the group, 
it’s clear that the profit trend is uni- 
formly down. National Assn. of Maga- 
zine Publishers surveyed 35 publishers 
of 119 magazines. It found that net 
profit after taxes in 1943 reached a 
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FR TRUCKLOAD 
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Breaking Out the Colors 


Yellow oleo marched last week as New 
York State lifted its ban on colored mar- 
garine. Kraft had a 32-truck motorcade 
lined up at the Holland Tunnel to roll into 
Manhattan at midnight. Good Luck, 
Parkay, Nucoa, and Blue Bonnet loosed a 


high of 8.4% of tot venues. In 
1951, net profit wa n to 3.9% 

Most published f ire 
dated and don’t reflect the | 
the individual mag But 
how 1951 net profits stacked up against 


the peak years for a f ones 


¢ onsoli- 
progress of 


here S 


Peak 
- 
Conde Nast 
Vogue, House & 
Garden, Glamour 
Crowell-Colhier 
Collier's, Woman 
Home Companion 
(American 
Curtis 
Saturday Evening 
Post, Country Gen 
tleman, Holiday 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal 
McCall 
McCall's, Redbook 
Better Living 
Pattern Books 
New Yorker 
lime, Inc 
Life, I 


Time, tune 


Rising costs are « ourse. 
J. K. tax Cxp 
for a large segment 
industry, points out t t magazincs 
costs are up 100 1939. But 
the chief headache is t ume one the 
railroads have to fac« 
That doesn’t 
out. It means the 
to do—cditorially, 


countant 
publishing 


Lasser, 


ymopetition 


mean nes will 


for Yellow Oleo 


shower of spot radio and TV ads plus news- 
paper space; premiums 
dozen. The State Agricultural Dept., how- 
ever, reported that by the end of June only 
775 restaurants had applied for licenses to 


were a dime a 


serve vellow oleo. 
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“Cushions” for a top secret baby 


Some years ago, Johnson & Johnson's top-flight en- 
gineers created a big stir in the industry, when word got 
around concerning their new “Frankenstein.” This was a 
highly-advanced, wonderfully efficient, surgical dressing 
manufacturing machine. It became Top Secret. Only trusted 
employees ever saw it. 

However, the designers were soon faced with a major 
problem. Vibration. And until this was solved, costly re- 
pairs and maintenance were an ever-growing problem. 
Johnson & Johnson called upon Vibration Eliminator Com- 
pany for help. Top vibration engineers studied the problem. 
To meet it, they designed a cushioning mount which utilized 
a rubber compound especially developed by Firestone. 


After installation was made, these Top Secret ma- 
chines have purred along as smoothly as silk. Production has 
risen. Maintenance costs were sliced to a minimum. 


Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 3A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 








Need lonweyot lhtan ° 


‘NOW: 


We're In Position To Make 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


X458 Drop-Forged Rivetless 
CONVEYOR CHAIN 


Improved production and material 
conditions have enabled Jervis B 
Webb Company to stock an ade- 
quate supply of X458 Chain 

ready for immediate delivery —to 
meet your conveyor system needs 


The No. X458 Drop-Forged Rivetless 
Chain for Trolley Conveyors (illus- 
trated above) has the improved 
webbed side link which substanti- 
ally stiffens it. Also, this type link 
prevents telescoping of the chain 
while in service. Simple and strong, 
it is cheaper and lighter per unit of 
ultimate strength than any other 
type of conveyor chain. It can be 
installed or removed by unskilled 
labore Having no rivets, welds or 
bolts, X458 Chain requires no spe- 
cial or joining links and may be dis- 
connected at any point, yet it is so 
designed that it cannot become dis- 
connected while in service No. X458 
Chain is completely interchangeable 
with the Webb FIRST—the original 
No. 458 Chain designed in the early 
Twenties by Mr. Jervis B. Webb. 


Send us your specifications and re- 
quirements. Prompt reply promised. 


wtee . + Pam man 


JERVIS B.-- WEBB - COMPANY 








fifth $3.96 
pt. $2.48 


AOL 


* ees 


200 sheets 19¢ 
24 sheets 5¢ 


16-02. 25¢ 


10-0z. 17¢ 


Swing to Small Packaging 


More manufacturers are putting out their products in 
half-size packages, as small family units forsake the 
“economy size." 


Manufacturers of toothpaste, crack- 
ers, and other consumer products have 
been ballyhooing large-size containers 
for so long that the phrase “large 
economy size” has become an Ameri- 
canism. Now a counter-trend is de- 
veloping towards the small and—in 
many cases—uneconomical size. 

Reasons vary as to why people pre- 
fer to buy the smaller-size instead of 
the regular-size container. But whatever 
the reason, since World War II, all 
kinds of products have been going into 
half-size or smaller-size containers— 
everything from coffee, bread, and soups 
to tissues and cement. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
this trend is Publicker Industries’ cur- 
rent stress on the pint bottle of whiskey. 
Publicker has sought to dignify the 
pint size by changing its shape from 
the flask to the round bottle (picture). 
e Price Incentive—The hike in fed- 
eral excise taxes on liquor last No- 
vember helped to depress whiskey sales. 
It generally resulted in a 10% rise in 
prices at retail level, and this helped 
to drive out marginal customers. It 
also built a fire under the trend _ to- 
wards the pint and half-pint sizes that 
had been gathering momentum since 
pre-war. In the first four months of 
1952, the two smaller sizes accounted 
for 43% of whiskey bottling by volume 
as against 36% in 195] 

Publicker wants to build up this 
market. So it has thrown away the 
flask-shaped bottle—long associated with 


id replaced 
1 replica 


alcohol 
“hostess 


vagrants and 
it with its 
of the regular fifth. Publicker’s liquor 
about the san hether you 
buy it by the pint or the fifth. 

e Freshness—Anothe! for the 
swing to smaller sized kages is the 
willingness of small f to pay a 
little extra for freshne¢ in the case 
of coffee and bread. T! the market 
Beech-Nut Packing Cx pes to reach 
with its half-pound car offee. Since 
the company introduc¢ ts new con- 
tainecr size a few mont wo, it has 
found that it goes ove , in metro- 
politan centers. 

Another company that 
on the small family 
Heinz Co. Since the 
duced 64-0z. cans of be macaroni, 
spaghetti, chile con ind other 
products that normal in 16-oz. 
cans. 
e¢ Convenience—International Cellucot- 
ton Products Co. had still another 
reason for putting out Pocket Pack 
container of Kleenex igo 
convenience. People find the packs 
easy to stick into th yockets and 
more and mere moth them to 
the children instead 
¢ More Profit—In 
course, consumers pa\ 
It usually costs more f 
and for packing and shipping 
same time, the manuf 
are usually greater—that ne 
they like the trend 


costs 


ipitalizing 
the H. J. 


t has intro- 


years 


idkerchiefs. 
ises, of 
this way. 
ontaimecrs 
At the 
profits 


reason 
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Hot Over Oil 


Re-refiners should stop 
calling their product good as 
new, say refiners, or else pay 
the six-cent tax. 


The business of re-refining lubricat- 
ing oil is riding high on a wave of pub- 
licity that shows signs of backfiring on 
the promoters—the re-refiners them- 
selves. 

In its June issue, True magazine 
ran a red-hot article plugging the 
product. The re-refiners picked up the 
article, made promotion fodder of it 
in the Washington, D. C. newspapers. 

All this publicity put steam under 
a little-known but important contro- 
versy: Should the re-refiners pay the 
same 6¢-per-gal. tax on their product 
that the oil companies have to pay 
on the oil they sell? Such a tax, the 
re-refiners say, would be a terrific blow, 
maybe put a lot of them out of busi- 
ness. 
¢ Laundering Oil—The business of re- 
refining. or laundering, lubricating oil 
is built on the simple fact that oil 
never wears out. It burns, or gets dirty, 
or becomes contaminated with acids 
and other chemicals—but the oil itself 
never loses its lubricating qualities 
(BW—Nov.13'48,p56). 

The Air Force—as well as truck and 
bus fleets—clean the used oil, neu- 
tralize the acids, and otherwise treat 
it, then use it over and over again. 
¢ Output Up—Re-refined oil produc- 
tion is up to perhaps 65-million to 75- 
million gal. this year, against about 60- 
million bbl. of 42 gal. each last year 
of virgin lube oil. 

What burns the oil companies up is 
that the re-refiners don’t pay the 6¢- 
a-gal. excise. This gives them a tre- 
mendous competitive edge over virgin 
lube oil, for which a buyer pays around 
30¢ per gal. at wholesale. The refined 
people get about 6¢ a gal. less. 

The re-refiners insist that they need 
this edge in order to overcome the 
public’s resistance to their product. 
They say it’s only through the price 
advantage—based on the tax advan- 











SHORT OF MANPOWER? 


Here are seven ways Acme-Gridley Automatics 
can save machining man-hours in your shop 


1. FASTER MACHINING TIMES Mean More Production Per Man- 
hour. Customer-authenticated case histories show production 
increases of 20%, 30%, 50% and even up to 80%. 


2. MACHINING TO CLOSER TOLERANCES With Finer Finish, Means 
Less Man-hours for Finishing Operations. Rugged, vibration- 
free frame construction provides the necessary foundation for 
accuracy. 

3. SUSTAINED ACCURACY Means More Good Pieces in the Pan at 
the End of the Day—More Production Per Man-hour. Simple, 
close-coupled direct cam action and fewer linkages reduce the 
number of machine parts subject to wear. 


4. SIMPLIFIED TOOLING Means Shorter Set-Up Times—More Pro- 
ductive Man-hours. Wide, open tooling zones, and the use of 
simplified multi-purpose tooling cuts set-up time and costs. 


5. VERSATILITY Permits the use of Power-Driven Auxiliaries That 
Often Eliminate Second Operations. Save man-hours, handling 
time, floor space and capital investment. 

6. DEPENDABLE OPERATION Means Less Down Time, More Pro- 
duction per Man-hour. Round-the-clock operation under the ex- 
tremes of heavy duty service permits accurate scheduling of 
production. 


7. SIMPLIFIED OPERATION Permits the most Efficient Use of Avail- 
able Man-hours. You can use relatively unskilled help to operate 
Acme-Gridleys, making top use of more experienced manpower. 


No other source offers a line so complete—so much 


design and tooling experience in multiple and single 
spindle bar and chucking automatics—more than 
45,000 machines built. May we show you how your 
plant can benefit from this unequalled background 
in efficient metal turning? 


tage—that they are able to stay in busi- 
ness. 

«How Come?—How the re-refiners 
avoid paying the tax is one of these 
red-tape affairs that somehow never 
add up. The law imposes the tax on 
manufacturers of lubricating oil. And 
the re-refiners seem to be completeh 
covered by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue definition of a manufacturer. 
The regulations say a manufacturer 
includes “ . . . any person who cleans, 
renovates, refines, used or waste lubri- 
cating oil by any method or process 





THE NATIONAL ACME AcME-GHIDLEY BAR ond cHuck. 


ING AUTOMATICS built in 1, 4, 
6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain 
accuracy at the highest spindle 
speeds and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


COMPANY 


4170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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which produces an oil substantially 
equivalent to new lubricating oil.” 
However, court tests have wound up 
in favor of re-refiners. 

Now, the oil refiners are stepping 


up the pressure on BIR, too. They 

A want to pin the question down so that 

of either (1) the re-refiners pay the tax 

j ¢ ' das if they are permitted to say their oil 
w wi is equivalent to virgin oil, or (2) if 

> they don’t pay the tax, then they can’t 

‘ ‘ . say the product is as good as new oil 

: ; ¢ Labeling—The refiners are using a 

. ruling in a recent Federal Trade Com- 


g Rh mission case as a lever on BIR. FTC 
' bt ‘ charged Dabrol, Inc., Chicago te- 
' . refiner, with misleading advertising 








Not woven, not welded, but pierced and Another fair trade prop has been kicked 


: when the re-refiner labeled his product 
as being made of Pennsylvania crude. 
as new oil. 

In at least one other case, FTC has 
j ordered a re-refiner to stop advertising 
This re-refiner called his product Peno 
lube Motor Oil. 
©) Another point of pressure comes 
’ j -.. you'll see a new way to improve your 
Fair traders had contended that resale 


Dabrol lost out—but expert witnesses 

Look through this piece or selling his oil without disclosing 

; from the states. About a dozen states 
F i product for strength and lightness plus MARKETING BRIEFS 

\ vs steel, Wheeling ExM is ideal for grills and price maintenance laws bound non 





é and company officials testified under 
oath that the product was just as good 
that it is reclaimed or reprocessed oil. 
have put through legislation requiring 
oil to be labeled as reclaimed or used. 

free passage of heat, light and air! 
; s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from a single sheet of solid out by the Michigan supreme court. 
partitions, racks, bins and walkways, for a signing merchants where the goods 


: involved originated within the state 


thousand-and-one uses—wherever you want ; ee 
Now the Michigan court has decided 


the strength of solid steel you can see through! in favor of a Michigan merchant 


; Write today for complete data! (Lippman’s, a Detroit sporting goods 
dealer), sued by a Michigan manufac- 
turer (Shakespeare Co.) for price- 
cutting. The court held that intrastate 

and interstate commerce could not be 


separated in this case because of simi- 


; It’s Wheeling lar sales to gestae customers. 


“New and secret” process has been an- 


Expanded nounced by Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods to cure the big prob 
i Metal! lem with concentrated orange juice 


\ 


i 


its tendency to separate after it has 
been reconstituted. Birds Eye says that 
‘ome?’ r*its*pfocess makes it possible for juice 


: to be kept in the refrigerator for “as 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY long ‘ss 72 hours ‘without scparetion 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA and without loss of vitamin content 
P Suttes ca cet cement City and flavor.” 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadeiphia Richmond St. Louis s 
The hard-sell in appliances: RCA Vic- 
tor is running the heaviest advertising 


schedule in its history. Raytheon 
is Offering dealers an extra margin to 
cnable them to take obsolescent TV 
models as trade-ins. 
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The dictating machine 
that revolutionized the industry! 


—in office 


Heard what’s happening today in dic- 
tating machines? 

In city after city, test after test, busi- 
ness after business, Gray Audograph is 
proving that it does more, costs less, 
is easier to use. 

In five short years since Audograph’s 
introduction it has rocketed to a leading 
position in. the industry—and it’s still 
climbing. 

Audograph does more. Takes up to 
a solid hour’s dictation on one paper- 


Get the Audograph story tod, 


thin plastic disc which can be filed or 
mailed—and can be resurfaced up to 50 
times. Rugged, vibration-proof Audo- 
graph operates serenely most any- 
where: in car, train, plane or ship—even 
upside down! Versatile Audograph re- 
cords telephone calls, meetings, speeches. 

Audograph is easier to use. Designed 
by electronic specialists, Audograph 
eliminated belts, bulk, turntables, re- 
volving cylinders and moving arms. 


after office, proved 
EASIER TO USE, LOWER IN COST 


Electronic dictation the Audograph way 
is as simple as telephoning! 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first 
cost, lower in maintenance cost than 
any other leading dictating machine — 
Audograph will welcome the opportunity 
to show you important savings in money 
and time, in your office, on your work. 

You'll want the full story on this 
standout dictation instrument. Clip and 
mail the coupon today for the eye-open- 
ing facts, No obligation of course. 








AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See 
your Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating 
Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph is made by The 
Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 

TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH' REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your new Audograph Booklet Y-7 
with the facts on electronic dictation. 
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PATTON.-48, in production at three arsenals, is just one of weapons giving U.S... . 


Push-Button Arms at Last 


Push-button warfare has been widely 
called a reality ever since the end of 
World War II; the favorite joke has 
been that all the U.S. had was the 
buttons. In recent weeks, though, the 
military services have announced new 
weapons which give the buttons some- 
thing to control. New electronically 
controlled airplanes and better tanks 
have been appearing in rapid succession. 

Here are a few of the new weapons 
announced in the past month: 

e The Lockheed F-94C Starfire, 
the first jet armed wholly with rockets 
(BW-—Jul.5'52,p33), is faster and more 
automatic than anything announced be- 
fore in any country. 

¢ The first “completely new” 
medium tank, the M-48. It has more 
ee than any comparable tank but 
1andles as casily as an automobile 


(BW—Jul.5°52,p31). 
e A new range finder that makes 
tank gunnery more accurate than had 


been possible before has been an- 
nounced by General Motors and Chrys- 
ler. 


e A new lens, revealed by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., permits aerial 
cameras at a given altitude to photo- 
graph three times as large an area as 
previously. 

The U.S. does not reveal data on 
any new military gadget until develop- 
ment has already gone well beyond it. 
So the announcements are only a small 
indication of what is now on the draw- 
ing boards or in the shops. 
¢ On Its Own—The new jet airplane, 
the Lockheed F-94C Starfire, comes the 
closest to making push-button warfare 
a reality. The pilot and radar operator 
take the plane off the ground and 
fly it to the general area of the target. 
From there on the plane is on its own. 
The electronic brain spots the enemy 
plane, which is probably invisible to 
the pilot and radar operator. Then the 
brain leads the Starfire into a path fol- 
lowing its target. Electronic controls 
aim the nose of the plane for proper 
firing of the rockets, allowing for speed 
and wind and all other variables. When 
the Starfire is close enough to the tar- 


4 

get for the rockets to do their job, the 
brain fires them automatically. After 
one enemy is down, the pilot and radar 
operator can either pick out another 
target for the electronic controls to de- 
stroy, or they can take the plane back 
to its base. 
Radar helps the Starfire pilot even in 
getting off the ground and flying to 
the attack area. Ground radar, which 
originally spots the intruders, guides 
the plane to the target a1 Automatic 
landing systems will help the pilot get 
back on the ground if his base is 
wrapped in darkness or bad weather. 

e Boosters—Automatic controls, de- 
signed by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
have made the pilot’s job easier in an 
other way. New planes like the F-94C 
are so fast that considerable force is 
required to move control surfaces such 
as elevators, ailerons and rudder. There- 
fore, hydraulic boosters have been added 
to these controls, multiplying the pilot’s 
effort 15 times. The automatic pilot 
or electronic brain operates through 
these same boosters to control the plane 
in combat. 

Lockheed, Westinghouse, and Sperry 
—which makes the flight director—have 
adapted the est existing use of the 
principles of radar, electronic computers, 
and gyroscopes. Separately the ideas 
are outgrowths of World War II de- 
velopments. But the tie-up used in the 
Starfire is the most efficient combination 
of them that has been announced to 
date. 

The new plane is the first 
fighter to be armed onl th rockets 
Each of the 24 air-to-air rockets housed 
around the radar equipment in the 
special nose are capable of knocking 
down an enemy bomber Additional 
rockets may be hung in iment pods 
under the wings. 

e Range Finder—The othe 
nounced additions to the defense line 
do not have the automaticity of the 
Starfire, but they are formidable in their 
own right. The T-41 tank range-finder, 
announced by both General Motors and 
Chrysler, is a complex mixture of opti- 
cal, electronic, and mechanical systems. 
Working with it, the tank gunner gets 
help in sighting a target, figuring the 
range and tracking the target This 
assures more accurate firing. The T-41 
also gives a constant ¢ he of the type 
of ammunition for which t 1utomatic 
controls are set. This is a flag to the 
gunner to change the setting when 
changing ammunition. It also provides 
a means of estimating the error on 
previous firings to assist the gunner in 
correcting on his next shot 

¢ One-Piece—The biggest tank innova- 
tions in the M-48, or Patton-48, are 


American 


newly an- 
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special steels 
take talent, too 


Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent lamps and studs, The list of Crucible special 
for simplifying the difficult are all essential _— steel applications is long — from atomic 
in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at _—_— energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
steel activities are different from what we trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s —_ assemblies. 
most usual order often times calls for a most The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
unusual application of steel. steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
For example, analyze the myriad parts dustry’s ever-growing demands. Gain from 
that make great organ music possible... | Crucible’s more than half century of spe- 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in _cialty steel leadership . . . this experience is 
pumps, tubing, springs, valves, magnets, at your call, 


[CRUCIBLE| 
52 yeas of, Fire steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE S1 MPANY "A, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. - TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN - NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 














QO 
MANUFACTURING 


MINING © NICKEL How to Make 


HRON *GOLD « PULP 


““iaa the Most of 


FARM PRODUCE 0 , , ; 2 


IN CANADA 


With thriving cities close to 
the U.S. border, Ontario holds 
almost one-third of Canada’s popu- 
lation — produces about one-half of 
her manufactured goods. Here are 
mass markets...a wealth of raw mate- 
rials...low-cost power and transportation. 
tunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 

and so is the B of M. 
Call on Canada’s First Bank to answer your questions 
on Canada. Established in the U. S. in 1859, the B of M 
can mterpret Canadian opportunity from your point 
pee Write to any U.S. office or to the Business 
lopment Department, Bank of Montreal, Place 

d’Armes, Montreal. 


Bank or MonTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
New York ---64 Wall St. Chicago---27S. La Salle St. San Francisco -- - 333 California St. 
Head Ofjice: Montreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA © RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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IT PAYS TO PICK 


Parsons Papers 


made with 


NEW COTTON FIBERS 


Lester Beall, America’s leading 
graphic arts designer, has created ten original letterheads 
offered in Parsons’ new portfolio entitled “How to Design 
a Letterhead.” They are in one, two, and three 
colors, with engraving, embossing, lithographing and 
printing—yet all could be made by your local suppliers 
Mr Beall also tells how you can design your own 
stationery White today on your business stationery for 
your free copy of this outstanding portfolio 
Parsons Paper Company, Dept. 7A, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





in body design. The sloping elliptical 
hull and turret are designed to make 
enemy shells bounce off. By causing the 
shells to glance off, it reduces the 
chances that the tank’s armor will be 
ripped by the explosion. A lower, more 
streamlined silhouette makes the tank 
harder to hit. 

The M-48, being built at Chrysler’s 
Delaware tank plant and two other 
arsenals, shows another major innova- 
tion. It is the first tank to use a onc 
piece cast hull. The turret is also a 
single casting. This speeds production 
and permits the tank to operate more 
efficiently under adverse conditions. In 
a test the tank successfully passed a 
4-ft. deep water hazard, a 3-ft. vertical 
wall and an 8-ft. wide trench. 

The 90-mm. high velocity gun on 
the M-48 has a removable tube. A 
worn liner in the gun barrel can be 
replaced with simple tools, without 
sending the tank back to the rear 
The 50-cal. machine gun, mounted on 
top of the turret, can be loaded, aimed, 
and fired from inside the tank 
e Distortion—The new Bauch & Lomb 
lens not only triples the area of an 
aerial photograph, but almost com 
pletely eliminates the distortion com- 
mon with wide angle len The lens 
is so clear that a photo from an altitude 
of a mile can show separate railroad 
ties anywhere within t mi. radius 
beneath the plane. 

Now that these new ipons have 
become realities, the military designers 
are turning their attent to improv 
ing production techniq like the 
single casting technique used in the 
new M-48 tank. A prime objective is 
the development of a single step for 
making turbine rings for turbo engines. 
Today the individual turbine blades are 
separately machined and then fitted 
together. A single manufacturing step 
would speed producti ind = greatly 
reduce costs. 

Huge forging and stamping presses 
are being built with the hope that 
large sections of wing n be made 
in a single operation. ‘Today wings 
require a long, tedious assembly opera 
tion. The British have successfully used 
bonded resin for surfa ynstruction 
on aircraft to replace rive And the 
United States is also trying to develop 
this technique. 
¢ Stronger—As the sp of military 
equipment are increas nd the fire 
power is doubled or tri the boun 
daries to human endura ire rapidly 
being approached. The creating of elec 
tronic brains and hyd: boosters is 
no frill, but a necessit The same 
thing goes for the physical demands 
on the modern equipment. Better pro- 
duction methods and better or lighter 
metals, such as titanium, are needed 
to meet the rugged requirements of 
new equipment. 
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this “sleeve” 
gives valves a steady hand 











For clock-like precision in up-and-down motion, 

valve tappets require smooth-as-glass guides— To function precisely, an 
“sleeves” tailored to 5/10,000 of an inch for snug, 
exact fit. For such precision work with a variety 
of products, leading manufacturers depend on 
Lycoming’s production skill and resourcefulness, “guide” to steer tappets true, 


Whether you require precision machining, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
high-volume production, product development— 
called on Lycoming for 


aircraft engine valve needs 
steady tappets. For a 


or air-cooled power for aircraft or ground 
applications—look to Lycoming! Long famous precision production. 
for aircraft engines, Lycoming offers extensive 

facilities and well-rounded experience. 

For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied activities 

and facilities, write—on your company letterhead—for 

the interestingly illustrated booklet “Let’s Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES © PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS © GRAY-IRON CASTINGS © STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


Loox ro lvcoM | FOr PRIEISION PRODUCTION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
BRIOGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN. 
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In 
Materials - 
Handling... 


° Lift. 
Jack 
SAG 


Lets 1 Man 
do the work 
1) i 4 


Through production, in 
and out of storage, on and 
off freight cars or trucks, 
COLSON Lift-Jacks 
easily double materials- 
handling efficiency— 
permit one man to do 
the work of two. You 
save time, money and 
manpower. 


Other COLSON equip- 
ment includes drum and 
barrel trucks, platform 
trucks, hand trucks and 
precision-built wheels 
and casters for every 
industrial and com- 
mercial application. 


Write us or consult the 
“yellow pages” (under 
“Trucks—Industrial” 
or “Casters"’) for the 
COLSON office near you. 
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VERY YEAR government re 

search grows by leaps and 
bounds. Many industry men are 
losing sleep over its effects on their 
own operations. 

You can see why they are wor 
ried when you compare industry’s 
budget for research with the gov- 
ernment’s. ‘This veai industry will 
spend about $1-billion. The gov- 
ermment will probably carmark 
between $1.6-billion and $2-billion. 
The government’s appropriations 
will support perhaps two-thirds of 
the nation’s total research work. 


NE CONSOLATION to in- 

dustry may be this: 70% of 
the government’s tab is for defense 
projects, work which is expendable, 
and which won’t invade industry’s 
fields or compete with its own de- 
velopments. To develop a piece 
of defense gear, for example, gov- 
ernment researchers will some- 
times work on five similar projects, 
finally pick the best one and scrap 
the other four. So, much of the 
70% is harmless to industry. 

But government research com 
petes with industry in other ways 
that hurt 

First, and probably most im- 
portant, is manpower. Industry is 
already plagued by a growing short- 
age of science and _ enginecring 
graduates. 


N MOST CASES the govern- 

ment can’t match industry sal- 
arywise. But it does outweigh in- 
dustry with other indirect attrac 
tions. A government job has se- 
curity: If it’s critical enough the 
job is also security against the mili- 
tary draft. Under civil service 
schedules, a government spot can 
often offer faster promotions, al- 
though not more money, than in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore, any young scien- 
tist and many engineers have a 
yen for basic research. Govern- 
ment research is heavy with pure 
fundamental work, projects that 
search for the essential and basal 
reasons which make nature tick. 
But only the larger private com- 
panies can afford big-scale basic 
research; even then it is doled out 
to only a small staff. 


T LEAST two industries — 
atomic energy and synthetic 
rubber—owe their very existence to 


government research. ||! 
ment also compete tl 
in several other field 
ings, and lubricant 

John C. Green, dir 
merce Dept.’s Offi f 
Services, gave this 
the AEC problem 
Week, a McGraw 
tion: “The work 
Energy Commission 
easy, an example of 
dominance of a scientif 
what industry 
cant research indepet 
commission?” 
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U.S. doesn’t h 
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ernment research int 
are normally indust 
Often it is directh 
lake titanium metal 

of this metal 
explored by 
And a healthy 
development is goins 
titanium’s 
nautics, and other 
justify the present 
sponsored work. 

“No well-run man 
ganization,” Green 
to embark titan 
without an awarene 
ernment’s efforts, if 
a needless expendit 
and facilities.” 
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DO, besides 
Green's prescnption 
an awareness that th 
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and industry—must 
attack. ‘Then accept 
bership on government 
visory committees wh 
of the programs and 
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these committees 
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restraining hand whet 

“Next, those in 
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into commercial uss 
better advantage of 
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SING alcohol in the recipes, industry now 

produces thousands of useful products—from 
plastics to rocket fuels, rayon to rubber. Demand 
for alcohol is often ahead of supply, even though 
production has expanded over the years. 


One important new source is the process 
which Shell chemists developed using ethylene 
gas, a product of petroleum cracking. 
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In the Shell Chemical alcohol plant, ethylene is 
combined with plain water—a far from simple 
process—and the result is ethyl alcohol that meets 
the highest industrial standards. 


Making ethyl alcohol from petroleum is another 
example of Shell Chemical’s partnership with in- 
dustry and agriculture. Application of petroleum 
chemistry to your needs is our constant purpose. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 





ONE BILLION POUNDS; 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE ? 








| OF ALUMINUM 
ning UP 


We took this picture to show you part of what we’re doing 
about the aluminum America needs, 


You see in it a few of the thousands of men who have 
worked the clock around to complete Alcoa’s new plant 
addition at Point Comfort, Texas. Now in operation, it 
started February 28, well ahead of schedule. Our big Point 
Comfort plant is the only aluminum production capacity 
built in the United States during the peacetime years from 
1945 to 1950. 


This addition will raise its enormous capacity by 50%. 
Together with present plants, this and the four others we 
are building will bring Alcoa’s production of aluminum up 
to more than one billion pounds yearly. 


On paper, that figure is big, but cold. 
In the lives of Americans, it translates into airplanes, mess 
kits, and serum containers. Into farm sprayers, barn roofs 
and irrigation pipe. Into tank cars, power lines and kitchen 
ware. Four times as much aluminum for all of them as Alcoa 
produced the year before Pearl Harbor, 
As America’s needs for aluminum grow, they are being 
paralleled by the efforts of the men and women of Alcoa 
to meet them. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Gulf Building ° Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Alcoa Television—CBS Network, 6:30 to 7:00 P.M. EDST every 
Sunday on most stations—8:30 to 9:00 P.M. in far West 


The best things in aluminum come first in 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 





SILICA 
GELS 


PHOSPHATES 


FLUORIDES 


FERTILIZE 


SULPHURIC 
ACID 


CATALYSTS 


Blue Chips... 


Materials much needed to keep pace with the rapid 


changing world of today are produced through the ever growing field 
of chemistry. Davison is constantly adding to their “blue chips” in this 
great industry through continuous research and development. 
That is why leaders in industry and agriculture turn to Davison. 
They know the Davison "D" means dependability! 


PROGRESS CHEMISTRY 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, PHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 





... State Roadbuilding Costs 


as well as purely state 


Private contractors and state road- 
building forces are locked in a contest 
near Asheboro, N. C., that may deter- 
mine how hundreds of millions of 
federal and state highway dollars will 
be spent in years to come. For behind 
the contest is this question: Should the 
federal Bureau of Public Roads let states 
build federal-assistance roads with their 
own equipment and labor instead of 
farming jobs out to contractors? 

North Carolina happens to be the 
test state because it kicked over the 
traces three years ago and started build- 
ing its own roads. Contractors set up 
a howl, and the issue got really hot 
when the state asked BPR for permis- 
sion to put its crews to work on federal- 
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aid highways 
roads. Y 

¢ Contest Rules—BPR finally agreed to 
act as referee in a contest. The lineup 
North Carolina Highway Dept. vs. the 
state’s private contractors. The issue: 
which can build roads cheaper? The 
prize: nationally, the $500-million that 
BPR spends in federal-aid secondary 
roads each year. 

BPR set up 15 projects in the Sixth 
Highway Division, a nine-county area 
with headquarters in Asheboro. Of the 
15 projects, eight will be awarded to 
private contractors on the basis of low 
bids; seven will go to the state’s own 
highway forces, which will estimate on 
all 15 jobs. All 15 projects have the 





BUYING 
CABLE? 


Here’s why 
you’ll get more from 


CRESCENT 


ENGINEERING COLLABO- 
RATION on your wire 
and cable prob- 
lems for top per- 
formance . . . lowest 
cost, 


COMPLETENESS OF LINE 
—wire and cable 
for countless appli- 
cations .. . including 
automotive, elec- 
tronics and welding. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES integrot- 
ing all operations 
from drawing wire 
to compounding 
insulation. 

=*> CONSTANT LABORATORY 
CONTROL from raw 
materials to finished 
product. 


These exclusive features assure you bet- 
ter value... in performance, price, and 
delivery...when youorder from Crescent. 
Write to us today for full details. 


For industrial and electronic applica- 
tions consult the Carol Cable Division. 








LU) $4 


No Hands 


It's the BUSCHMAN 


Universal Cable Conveyor 
In this application overhead trolley auto- 
motically picks up production ports for 
in-process assembly from belt conveyor. 
Automatic discharge, too! Let us show you 
how versatile, smooth-running Buschman 
Coble Conveyors handle light and medium 
weight loads. A Packaged" conveyor— 
Install it yourself from standard stock parts. 


Write today. 


E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
4477 Clifton Ave. Bus man 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio CHVEY OU 





want a low cost protective 


CUSHION PILLOW 


for your damageable items? 


ee. 








DOES IT...FOR MOST ANY PRODUCT 


In transit or storage, you con cushion wrap best with 
SOF-RAP and save money doing it. Soft 25 ao blanket, 
it comes in type C — o single sheet cushion for in- 
terior protection against vibration and shock. In Type 
B — which combines a single sheet cushioning with o 
_— strip laminated, tough, dur- 

- . \ able, kraft outer-sheet for ex- 
terior packaging. The latter 

permits ‘‘slippoge’’ — reduces 
friction damage. Thousands of 
wees fer both, in rolls, sheets, 
begs. Get the facts 


a ~ 
NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


REEN 8B 
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CONTRACTORS COMPLAIN that state 
should have salvaged, not destroyed this 
corrugated pipe, and that. . . 


same specifications; they range in size 
from 5 mi. to 12 mi 

So far, seven awards have been made, 

four to private contractors and three to 
the state highway department. Average 
low bids by contractors are running 
about $18,000 a mi. while estimates 
run about $12,000. 
* The Umpires—BPR has sent 18 or 
20 field men into the Sixth Highway 
Division to keep tabs on the work. In 
teams of two, these engineers check 
every cubic foot of earth moved, every 
piece of equipment in operation. Tim- 
ing devices are installed in each piece 
of heavy equipment. Other operations, 
such as loading, hauling, and dumping, 
are carefully timed by teams of engi- 
neers using sets of stopwatches (pic- 
tures, page 57). 

Engineers are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of finding out who is doing 
the cheaper job and of making sure 
both sides live up to the specifications. 
The state and the private contractors 
also have their own engineers checking 
up on the projects. 

When the projects are finished, prob- 
ably by yearend, the BPR engineers 
will send their reams of data to Wash- 
ington for evaluation. Results of the 
contest are expected to be announced 
early in 1953. 

Such a detailed study hasn’t been 
made by the government since the 
Alaskan Highway was built, contractors 
say. They think it is long overdue. 
¢ Both Sides Confident—As the work 
goes along and more project awards are 
made, both sides are confident of win- 
ning BPR’s nod. 

George Coble, commissioner of the 
Sixth Highway Division, and P. G. 
Poindexter, his division engineer, be- 
lieve that the state forces will do their 
jebs “probably under our own esti- 
mates.”” On the other side of the fence, 
Robert Patten, managing director of 
the Carolinas Branch of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, is sure the contest will 
“prove once and for all that the con- 


. This slope is an example of failure 
of state roadbuilding follow 
specifications firms. 


forces to 
enforced on private 


tractors do tl better and 
cheaper.” 

e Turnabout—Until ) Tar Heel 
State contractors ha ibout 80% 
of the state’s roadbuilding work. Then 
W. Kerr Scott, a folk plain-talking 
man, won election ermor on a 
platform of better roa etter utilities, 
and better schools. Gov. Scott imme- 
diately pushed a $200-million bond issue 
for the paving of 2,000 mi. of 
secondarv roads. 

The state’s private contractors hap- 
pily got behind the id issue in the 
expectation of getting 80% or so of 
the work. But when the issue was ap- 
proved by the voters, the State High- 
way Commission promptly bought $5- 
million worth of hea roadbuilding 
equipment. 

Tlie contractors screamed and, at one 
point, even got a temporary injunction 
against the equipment They 
couldn’t keep a wrench in the ma- 
chinery, though, and the state went 
ahead with its plans to do its own work. 
¢ Counter Charges—State highway of- 
ficials declared that private contractors’ 
bids had been excessive We can do 
the same work at half the cost,” one 
official told an irate group of 
tractors. 

Contractors came ba 
that the state’s forces lipshod work 
that didn’t meet specifi Nello 
L. Teer, Jr., vice-president of Nello L. 
Teer Co. of Durham, N. C., one of the 
South’s largest roadbuilding companies, 
led the attack on “haphazard, lacka- 
daisical” work by state forces “with no 
regard for specification 

Besides, the contracto 
state’s cost estimates didn’t 
the things a private t 
allow for. 

“The state doesn't | to pay license 
fees, gasoline taxes, sales taxes, excise 
taxes, insurance, bonding fees, central 
office costs, and doesn’t include in its 
estimates what it costs to set up pen- 
sion and retirement plans for its work- 
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“Lean Carilloy alloy steel is saving us $40 a ton 
with no loss in performance. 


—T. C. Kane, Chief Engineer, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 





ommercial Shearing & Stamping Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, is another manufacturer who, unable to obtain 
rich alloy steel, is now using lean alloy steel for heavy-duty 
parts that must operate in extremely tough service. Here 
is their experience, as told by Mr. T. C. Kane, Chief 
Engineer: 
“‘We used to make the gears for our heavy-duty gear-type 
hydraulic pumps out of a rich alloy steel, Carilloy 4615 
(1.65-2.00% nickel). But when nickel started getting scarce, 
we had to find a steel in better supply that would stand up 
in really hard service. 
“Our pumps operate at pressures as high as 1,500 psi and 
at speeds up to 2,000 rpm. Gear wear of only 0.005 inch 
causes a substantial drop in pump efficiency; so we need a 
tough, wear resistant steel for the gears. The question was, . 
could we get the necessary properties in a lean alloy steel? e ° ° 
“USS Service Metallurgists helped us out. They recom- The switch from rich to lean alloys is not always 
mended Carilloy 5120, a straight-chrome alloy. We are as easy as it was at Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
frankly surprised at the excellent results we’re getting with Co. You may require special heat treating, or simply 
this steel. Not only do the gears meet all of our high per- more careful heat treating, to obtain desired me- 
formance standards but this lean alloy steel is easier to chanical properties. But whatever your steel prob- 
. lems, our metallurgists will be glad to help you with 
machine and heat treat. And we pay a lower grade extra them. Just call our nearest District Sales Office, or 
on it. All told, the change to lean alloy steel saves us $40 write to United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
on every ton of steel we buy.” Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-T0-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS Carilloy Steels @ 


9-1487 ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO OR PITTSBURGH 








Hyate has specialized in the manufacture of pre- 
cision roller bearings for sixty years — serving all 
branches of industry, agriculture and transportation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings provide maximum load- 
carrying capacity in a given space, unusual ability 
to withstand sudden shocks or abnormal tempera- 
tures—and they permit axial shaft expansion with- 
out binding—no wonder bearing wear and care go 
out when Hyatts go in. 

Leading manufacturers of machinery and equip- 
ment in all fields know Hyatts assure the ultimate 
user longer equipment life, smoother operation 
and less maintenance. 

If there is any Hyatt bearing information you want, 
write Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 








ers,” said an officer of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors. 

¢ The Record—By last January, the 
state had spent $12642-million of the 
$200-million bond issue, with the state 
doing 57.1% of the work and private 
contractors accounting for 42.9%. 

In the Sixth Highway Division, the 
figures were even more lopsided. Com 
missioner Coble, Lexington (N. C.), 
dairyman and good friend of Gov. 
Scott, had parceled out 74% of the 
work to the state’s roadbuilders, leaving 
only 26% to the private contractors. 

It was in this district that the quarrel 
between private contractors and the 
State Highway Commission came to a 
head when Coble asked BPR if it could 
put the state forces to work on some 
15 federal-aid highways in the district. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The chlorine caustic plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., operated Monsanto 
Chemical Co. for the Arn Chemical 
Corps, went into full-scale operation 
this week. Banks of cell mvert salt 
brought by barge from Louisiana into 
chlorine, caustic soda, and hydrogen. 

‘ - 
A new method for odorization of lique 
fied petroleum gas, has b developed 
by J. B. Calva & Co. of Minneapolis 
The odorant is added to the gas by 
inserting a small cartridg to a cavity 
built into the cylinder vah 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. this week 
reduced prices from 1] to as much 
as 46% on its line of sean molybde- 
num tubing. Expansion of facilities 
and large.demand made the price cut 
possible. Fansteel tubes, first produced 
on a commercial scale in 1950, are used 
for electronic tubes, jet engine parts, 
and chemical process equipment. 

e 
Alcoa has developed an aluminum allo 
cladding that may help aluminum 
place hard-to-get copper 1utomobile 
radiators. The material illed No 
XA30 Brazing Sheet, has been found 
to stand up well against corrosive ac 
tion of water in automobile radiators 

. General Motors Research Labora 

tories have come up with Ald p, a new 
process for coating steel and other fer 
rous metals with aluminu Aldip also 
resists rust and in some cts as a 
heat-resistant material. 

7 
American Airlines has bes gular usc 
of its Magnetronic Res r (BW 
Jun.3’50,p46). This electronic device 
keeps a record of all seat bookings and 
almost instantly tells any of American’s 
100 agents whether or not there’s a 
seat available on any of their 3,000 


flights a day. 
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FOR CUTTING DOWN PAPER WORK 
.»OZALID HAS THE ANSWER! 


This Amazing New Desk-Top OZAMATIC makes low-cost, high- 


speed direct copies of almost anything 





typed, written, drawn or printed! 


Here’s How the Ozalid Process Is Saving Labor and 
Money in a Wide Variety of Business Applications! 


Accounting. A major railroad cuts costs over $30,000 per 
year in computing payrolls by using Ozalid copies of 
train dispatchers’ reports to check against trainmen’s time 
record cards. 


Just Feed in Originals! Production Control. A printing press manufacturer saves 
No Retyping ... No Messy Inks ... No two full weeks in processing paperwork for each produc- 


Stencils ... No Plates ... No Darkroom tion run, and has speeded up entire manufacturing opera- 
.-- No Negatives! tion from supplier to customer. 


Inventory Control. A big drug chain uses the Ozalid 
process to maintain an accurate, up-to-date check on 
inventories. 





Purchasing. A manufacturer reports savings of $8,000 a 
year through using Ozalid in procuring supplies. 





Any girl in your office can learn to use the OZAMATIC in five 
minutes! This streamlined desk-top machine makes positive, 
ready-to-use Ozalid copies up to 16 inches wide—any length you 
wish —at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. Your first copy is ready 
in seconds, or you can have 1,000 letter-size copies an hour at 
a cost of less than 1'2¢ per copy! 

The Ozalid process copies letters, reports, invoices, orders and 
drawings on ordinary translucent materials. Opaque originals 
require a simple intermediate step. Larger machines are avail- 
able for wider copies and greater production capacity. 

: ri Send today for full details, or call the Ozalid distributor 
Clean, Dry Copies— Instantly! listed in the classified sections of your phone book. 
No Proof-reading . . . No Poor Carbons 
. .. No Smudge or Distortion . . . No 


Drying ... No Waiting! 
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OZALID 4 
rental Aniline «429 
"son City, N Y. ne 
Gentleme 
tion abour 4. 


| Case Send me com j 

CUT COPYING ‘oy 4:\ : D Pete * OZAMATIC machi forma. 
| Com nak UR Ree 

COSTS ...USE L wea ET 


Position se 


— — 
Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” = 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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NEW... Cohrlastic seatinc ae 


FOR DE-ICING AIR-INTAKE DOORS ON B-36 HEAVY BOMBERS 


Jet engine pod doors now 
electrically heated for 
positive opening and 
closing 


yas brand new electric heating pad is the 

work of Connecticut Hard Rubber engineers 
nm cooperation with desig at Cc idated 
Vultee. It is suggestive of the new ways of 
applying heat to many parts of a plane oper- 
ating in high altitudes. 





of ribbon wire 

in @ specially developed silicone 

coated fibergias with high dielectric strength 

(in excess of 2500 volts.) This is sandwiched 

between thin aluminum sheets that attach to 

the door bly. The ial and 

lightweight, not over .050" in thickness. It 
remains flexible and ftuncti at temp 


The pad ist 


hedded 














as low as —100° and up to +500° F. Normal 
heat output at 400° F is 4 watts © square 
inch. Elements can be made wi wattage 
ratings up to 15 watts ~3 operating on voltage 
up to 250 volts AC or . 


Other aircraft uses include heaters for air- 
intake throats, helicopter biades, antenna 
masts, oil vent lines, in-flight refueling recep- 
tacles, camera doors, waste lines, actuators. 
Elements can be fabricated into a variety of 
shapes with single or compound curvatures. 
If you will outline your problem, we will 
carry on from there. 


THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


415 East Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles ¢ Seattle © Fort Worth © Wichita ¢ Chicago © Detroit * Dayton ¢ Pittsfield © Washington 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Device Rescues Drills 


From Peril of Breaking 


Drills often break iking deep 
holes. But Bellows ( thinks it has 
found a cure. The called a 
“Sensitorque” Drill | Feed; it meas 
ures the torque on t Thus it 
“senses” what’s hap t the bot 
tom of the hole, an hat the drill 
is withdrawn when tl ipproaches 
the danger point. 

The unit can be t | on ani 
standard drill pres ih it was 
developed for the B« Model DFE 
2-540 Drill Press | Chis is how 
it works. When a d1 
as .094 in.—becomes 
runs dry of coolant, | lowhole, o1 
gets stuck in any wa\ ctrical im 
pulse is sent instant ly to the 
Drill Press Feed. The | 1 withdraws 
the drill, then rapidl turns it to 
working position. 1 ll is 
only as often and is neces 
sary to avoid troubk liminating 
needless withdrawals torque can 
cut down on product t 

On the way down vithdrawal, 
the drill point does not hit the bottom 
of the hole with a ng impact. 
A special hydraulic trol eases it 
gently to the work unit can be 
set up to react to dr rque all the 
way from minimum to mum power. 
The manufacturer clai t’s far more 
accurate than any hur reaction 
e Source: Bellows Co 30 W. Mar 
ket St., Akron 9, Ohi 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Accopac, a new fiber keting mate- 
rial, has been announ Armstrong 
Cork Co. Products m if the new 
material have high npressibility, 
crush resistance, wea tance, flexi 
bility, and uniformity 


s 
Reamers with inte: ible heads 
have been announce« l'ompkins- 
Johnson Co., Jacksor Replace- 
ment cost per ream¢ ut in half, 
says the manufacturer, because only 
the head that does the actual cutting 
need be changed. 

s 
Modular Multi Vent i 
for heating, cooling, ventilating 
systems that has been introduced by 
Pyle-National Co. of Chicago. Air is 
forced slowly through small holes in 
the panel. The comp claims that 
this means the end of drafts 


eiling pancl 
} 
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Progress in Steel... means More Sheet and Strip 


The huge steel skeleton above is the beginning of 
one of several structures being built to house the 
new 66-inch Sheet-Strip Mills at the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company’s Allenport Works. From these mills 
will come hot and cold rolled sheets to supply this 
vital material to manufacturers of a multitude of 
defense items and civilian goods. 

The construction of these new mills is an impor- 
tant part of Pittsburgh Steel’s Program of Progress 
which has as its objectives increases of 82% in fin- 
ished product capacity and 50% in ingot capacity. 
It includes the acquisition of the Thomas Steel 
Company, now operating as the Thomas Strip Di- 
vision, the installation of the new 66-inch High Lift 


open 
SSS 


Blooming-Slabbing Mill, which will roll slabs for 
the new Sheet-Strip Mill. Blast Furnace and Open 
Hearth capacities are also being greatly increased. 
All this is being done to expand production and di- 
versify the Company’s line of wire, tubular and flat- 
rolled products in order to serve customers better. 

This Program of Progress at Pittsburgh Steel 
Company is typical of the activity in the steel indus- 
try which daily grows larger and stronger in order 
to help keep this Nation’s commanding position 
in the world. For it is only with an adequate sup- 
ply of steel that we can defend ourselves from 
aggression—maintain a high level of civilian 
economy as well. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











Why Honeywell Customized 


for apartment owners 


Temperature Control is a wise investment 


Increased “rentability” will be an important factor in the years ahead 


Lots of sun, fresh air, room for children to play — 
these all appeal to tenants at Meadowbrook Apart- 
ments, a garden apartment development in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
And so does Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control that gives each tenant individual tempera- 
ture control, an advantage un- 
fortunately not enjoyed by many 
apartment dwellers. 
For at Meadowbrook there’s 
a thermostat in each and every 
apartment. 


The Honeywell Thermostat in the typical apart- 
ment at right is located on the wall between the 
living and dining areas. Individual thermostats give 
each tenant his own temperature control as he wants 
it and when he wants it. Result: comfortable tenants. 
And comfortable tenants are satisfied tenants. 


When you talk to tenants about the heating 
system and the individual temperature contro! they 
enjoy, they agree both are the best they’ve ever 
known, that they’re equal to what you find in the 
finest private homes. 

And the resident manager of Meadowbrook, 
Henry C. Dickson, feels that Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control definitely helped increase 
“rentability” at the time the buildings were finished. 

What’s more, he feels Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control will give him a definite com- 
petitive advantage, tenant-wise, for years to come. 





For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New 
or Existing Buildings—of Any Size, Use 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an apartment, office, store, factory, 
school, garage—or any size building —new or existing 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help 
meet your heating and ventilating problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temper- 
ature Control you'll have an ideal “climate” —and 
you'll save fuel besides. 

For full facts call your architect, heating engineer 
or local Honeywell office. There are 91 across the 
nation. Or mail’ the coupon today. 


“It’s a decided plus when it comes to rent- 
ing,” says Henry C. Dickson, resident man- 
ager, Meadowbrook Apartments. 


“My job is to keep tenants happy and com- 
fortable—and Honeywell Customized Temper- 
ature Control certainly helps me do that. And 
I've found it definitely increases the rentability 
of apartments, too.” 


Honeywell 
Fouts in Coutiols. 


Architect J. Lloyd Allen, above, of Allen and Kelley, 
Indianapolis, looks on as designer’ R. K. Zimmerly 
describes how Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control helped solve a knotty exposure problem. The 
model shows clearly the varied exposures of Meadow- 
brook’s 37 buildings, its 647 one- and two-bedroom apart- 
ments that are located on the 50-acre tract. 
Meadowbrook was designed to give families all the 
convenience and comfort of apartment life, yet retain 
many advantages normally available only in private homes. 


SHSHSSHSHHHSSSSHHE SESH HHEESESESESESESESOSESOSSS HSE SEO ECE ESS 
MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. BW-7-167, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I’m interested in learning more about how Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help my business. 
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red, yellow, and green toward more blue. 





WOMEN’S WEAR, long a color strong- 
hold, show trend to beige, yellow-greens, 





APPLIANCES with color are preferred by 
36% of home owners. 


Picking the Color That Sells 


A year from now, the American con- 
sumer will have her eye cocked more 
to products in red—particularly pinks 
and roses—than she has right now. She 
will still like gray, though possibly not 
quite so much. Her yearning for green 
may have shifted from yellow-green to 
bluer variations. And she may choose 
blue again, after shunning it in furnish- 
ings for vears. 

lo the eye of one specialist of hues 
and tones, these are the main changes 
to expect in the color taste of the U.S. 
mass market. They will be important 
changes—if they materialize—for a great 
many manufacturers of consumer goods. 

I'he reason, and it is almost a truism 
todav, is this: The manufacturer who 
picks right colors for his product—those 


66 


in keeping with the trend—will usually 
find his goods continuing to sell, other 
things being equal. The one who picks 


wrong colors may find merchandise 
piling up on the shelf. 

¢ What Is Color?—lor a phenomenon 
so precise in its effects, color is an 
annoyingly imprecise thing. 

To this day, the exact nature of color 
and light is a mystery. There are wave 
theories, clectrical theories, atomic en- 
ergy theories—all of which can be 
argued with apparently perfect logic. 
So, too, with color vision. Does the 
eye perceive color by some mechanical 
process, or is it an electrical or chemical 
action? No one knows for sure. 
¢ Colors Preferred—Aside from differ- 
ences over the origin of the species, 


color experts and scientists do man- 
age to agree on a fai d body of 
theory and fact. For thing 


g, most 
of them believe ther 


universal 
color choices among p« the rank- 
ing generally given is red, green, 
violet, orange, and yel 

Furthermore, the cok »erson likes 
appear to be influen: physical 
and economic factors he 
how much he earns, il 
ing, his age. New Engla 
tives by climate and t tion 
ally prefer quiet, so1 somber 
colors. The more fla int Cali 
fornian will tend to light pastel 
tints. 
e Mass Market—Regard 


and group color choi 
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Cheer the Tack 


For America’s Railroads 


eee saving man-hours and money for a vital industry 


Sprouting along railroad tracks, 
weeds are not merely unsightly; 
when they dry out, they become 
a fire hazard. Despite mowing 
machines, flame throwers, arsenic, and scythes, the war 


against weeds has remained time-consuming and costly. 


Now Lion Oil, through petro-chemistry, has developed 
a herbicidal oil which can be applied easily and safely 
from a spraying machine traveling at 15 miles per hour. 


Properly used, itis highly economical . . . kills weedsquickly. 


This Lion herbicide also meets the weed problems posed 
by nurseries and orchards, fence rows, ditch banks and 
industrial yards. Another Lion weed killer works wonders 
in cotton fields—without injuring the cotton. 


From one end of the petroleum scale to the other, Lion 
is making the most of petroleum with more than 60 petroleum 
and chemical products—ranging from gasoline and 
motor oils to nitrogen fertilizer materials made from 
air, water and natural gas! Each contributes to the 


continuing growth of Lion Oil. 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY £1 Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . .. More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 























Our packaging engineers have just de- 
signed new and different containers for 
each of these products. They are light- 
weight and extra strong! They are de- 
signed to cut packing and shipping costs, 
to speed production! They are good look- 
ing, too! We have experience in design- 
ing better shipping containérs for prac- 
tically all types of products. Write us. Get 


the facts on this important subject. 


Get this important book- 
let. Write today! It's 
free! It shows how to cut 
packing and shipping costs. 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GeNeTdl sessen 


xxx 





District Offices and Plants: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Louis, 


Box Company, inc., Houston, Dallas 





Generolif? 
Pallet and 
Pallet 





chandise in a good range of colors will 
usually appeal to enough people to sell 
well throughout the country. But there 
is a vast difference between what the 
mass market will want in color and 
what high-fashion buyers will crave. 

The high-fashion market demands 
many colors, wants unusual shades, 
tends to change its likes rapidly as colors 
go in and out of vogue. Some of its 
choices may later catch on with the 
mass consumer. But many more “ex- 
clusive” colors will die in decorators 
shops. 

The mass market seems to prefer a 
limited range of colors, wants familiar 
rather than radical shades, changes its 
choices slowly. In the sales of one 
home furnishing product, for instance, 
69% of the volume was concentrated 
in five colors—out of a total selection 
of 22. In a line of 1,000 interior fin- 
ishes, the top 20 colors were all greens, 
grays, reds, pinks, and yellows. 

Generally, the mass market buyer 

will walk into a store with a definite 
color in mind. And that color may be 
important enough for her to override 
quality and price in picking the product 
pe wants. 
e Trends—There is no doubt that over 
the years the color choices of the mass 
market show definite shifts. Whether 
these shifts follow a fixed cyclical pat- 
tern is less clear. 

What facts there are, however, sug- 
gest they do. Generally, this seems to 
be the movement: From a liking for 
strong, rich colors, preference will shift 
to lighter tints or pastels, then to more 
grayish, muted tones. At the moment, 
we seem to be near the peak of a 
pastel phase, with strong elements pres- 
ent from other parts of the cycle. 

Within the over-all pattern of 
change, the popularity of specific colors 
will show marked ups and downs. 
What happens is simply this: The con- 
sumer eventually tires of what she has 
in her living room and wardrobe; she 
wants something fresh and new. 

e What She Chooses—Just how she 
goes about getting this “freshness” will 
likely depend on the color trend at the 
moment. It may be a trend that has 
started—dr been promoted—in Paris, 
Hollywood, in decorators’ shops, home 
furnishings magazines, or “exclusive” 
stores. Color vogues start somewhere 
in the high-fashion market; they be- 
come a trend when they filter through 
to mass-consumption merchandise. 

¢ More Color—Unquestionably, the 
mass tharket buyer today thinks a lot 
more about color—for color’s sake— 
than she did 10 vears ago. The sales 
figures of the paint industry alone show 
that. 

In 1941, ivory, cream, and buff ac- 
counted for roughly 65% of industry 
sales; today they make up only about 
17% of volume. Green has climbed 
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THE 80-HOUR WEEK 
It’s a killer 

Today — caught in the executive man- 
power squeeze —business is finding the 
pressure terrific. What to do about key 
men who must spend 70, 80 or 90 hours 
a week working, traveling, conferring is 
a major problem. But some firms have 
found one way to make their lives easier... 


MANAGEMENT 
Red Dot’s Busy President 
41-year-old Frederick J. Meyer, of Mad- 
ison, Wisc., always has been busy. Starting 
with a second-hand potato chip machine 
while still attending college, he’s built a 
$5,000,000 a year “party” foods business 

- Red Dot Foods, Inc. 

Meyer keeps in close touch with his 
factories in Madison, Minneapolis, Indi- 
anapolis and his potato farms in upstate 
Wisconsin, Alabama and Florida—visits 
with potato experts at state experimental 
farms all over the U. S.—attends pack- 
aging shows, conventions, conferences— 
makes frequent trips to Washington. 

How Does He Do It? The answer is 
Meyer’s shiny, all-metal Cessna 170 which 
he bought with the express purpose of 
speeding up business operations. Meyer 
flies himself but there is also another ex- 


perienced pilot in the organization (John 
Lautenschalager, ex-bomber pilot, now 
assistant to the production manager). 


Typical Trip: Recently Meyer flew 
from Madison to Mobile, Ala. (to buy 
another potato farm), to Memphis, to 
Dallas (to attend a conference), to 
Jackson, Miss. (for a convention), and 
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A 
F. J. MEYER 
Makes potato chips fly! 


back to Madison. The trip took half the 
time—Meyer says—that it would have with 
any other method of transportation. 

“And that’s typical,” he adds. “In a fast- 
growing company like ours, speed and 
convenience are of prime importance. Our 
Cessna not only gets me there fast, it 
handles easily and lands and takes off 
smoothly in the roughest, shortest fields. 
Am I satisfied? That’s putting it mildly!” 
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THE “COMPANY CAR” OF THE AIR 

New Super-Lift Wing Flaps shorten take-offs, landings. Patented Landing Gear cushions 
rough-field landings. High-Wing stability, visibility, sun protection. Smooth 6-cylinder, 
145 H.P. Continental — for comfortable, fast cruising. 

foaom-rubber seats (removable rear seat). Yard- 
wide doors. Big 120-Ib. luggage capacity. Hydraulic brakes. Yet it’s the lowest-priced 
4-place, all-metal plane by several thousand dollars! ALSO SEE the 4-5 place, big- 
ger, faster Cessna 190 series. There's a Cessna to fit your business ! 








AUTOMOTIVE 
Dealer Takes Off 

Stephen Burns, St. Louis automobile 
wholesaler and retailer, considers his big 
Cessna 195 a primary business tool. Burns 
buys and sells cars throughout the U. S., 
finds the Cessna’s fast cruising speed 
gives him the jump on competitors by 
getting him to hot business deals faster, 
enables him to shuttle his drivers, move 
more cars in less time. At present, Burns 
is also a “flying” candidate for Governor 
of Missouri. 

He especially likes the dependability 
of his Cessna, uses the plane for visits to 
county fairs in connection with a separate 
implement business. Despite continual 
use, Burns’ Cessna has required no major 
repair since it was purchased in July, 1950. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Now, let a Cessna prove its value to 
your firm. Charter a 170 or 195 before you 
buy. Fly it on every trip you make. Com- 
pare it with any transportation—in actual 
economy, in time you save, in new profits 
it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, today ! 
* * 

For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use 
of Cessnas in businesses similar to 
yours, phone or see your local Cessna 
dealer. He is listed in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 
Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT co., 
Dept. 63, Wichita, Kansas. 
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from 5% of sales to 25 blue from 
5% to 16%, gray and e from 5% 
to 11%. Last year, out of the 112 
paints in one compan ie, the top 
five sellers were gray rtreuse, tur 
quoise, brown, and dark green. 

In autos, too, ther re demand 
for color—though com ome no 
where near to offering t 13.000 or 
more colors that we production 
during the 1920s. In +1, black cars 
made up 26% of the les of one 
typical manufactur By last vear, 
black had skidded to f total in 
dustry sales; blue, gra green made 
up better than 75 f im 

In kitchen house th 1942 
favorites were white red, and 
green. Last year, tl of one 
fairly high-quality lis ved nearly 
63% of volume in past ow, pastel 
blue, pastel green, an tel pink. A 
nationwide survey f meowners 
found 36% of the | juestioned 
wanted refrigerators and other kitchen 
appliances in color 
e What to Pick—H manufac 
turer gauge what col t narket will 
want in his particula t? Most 
companies—at least t that lean 
heavily on color—agr that it comes 
down to a job of res« 

There is growing 1 tion, too, 
that simply following r-all_ color 
trends isn’t cnough though there 
is some correlation an best-selling 
colors in various lin« t far from 
precise. And even asst g you guess 
correctly on adding a k to, sav, a 
blanket line, how do de which 
pink? You can mi letely with 
the wrong tone 

Thus, color choice |} become less 
an artistic satisfaction for the manu- 
facturer, more a proc imply giv 
ing the consumer what |! nts. Find 
ing out what he want the job of 
market research—checking to see what 
color the consumer ha 1 particular 
product now, what col will want 
when he buys again 

Many companies do this research 
themselves—as a normal part of product 
planning. Others turn for help to 
colordom’s high priests—the color con 
sultants. There are perhaps a dozen of 
these who are well recognized in what 
is a highly competitive field. The big- 
gest, in terms of accounts, is probably 
Faber Birren who disp his advice 
on hues and shades to h clients as 
Monsanto Chemical Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Firestone Plastics 
Co. Others, each with his own follow- 
ing, are Howard Ketcham, Fred Rahr, 
Paul Hartley, Helen Taylor, Elizabeth 
Banning, and Lucille Knoche. Hartley 
champions the theory that every prod- 
uct color should appear in shades that 
are “warm” or “cool.” He _ believes 
most people are either warm-eyed or 
cool-eved. 
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(SHAKE ON IT, BROTHER — COMFORT IS 
SOMETHING WE CAN TA AGREE ON” 





VIEW-MASTER has been a kids’ favorite toy for 12 years, shows 3-dimensional colored slides. Now it’s growing up as... 


Stereo Photography Is Back in Style 


(Story starts on page 74) 
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re you sure you’re not missing a bet? 


Some folks found they were! Found that 
powder-metal parts could cut their costs— 
could be made up to.0003” tolerances . . . 
at rates up to 2000 an hour . . . and for 
applications other than simple pressings 
and self-lubricating bearings (the familiar 
powder-metal products). 

Look at the many and varied pieces shown 
above. All are being produced (at substan- 
tial savings) from powder-metal in a single 
pressing. In some instances, two or more 
metals are combined. Think of the savings 
this represents in costly machining and 
assembly operations. 

Ferro’s Wel-Met subsidiary, a pioneer in 


this field, is doing some truly remarkable 
things with powder metallurgy. We would 
like you to see some of the work, learn of 
the production economies. 

In this field, as in many others, Ferro 
teams engineering with chemistry to find the 
answers. And the formula works as it has 
in plastics, ceramics, metal coatings and 
electrical heating elements: 

So... if you have small metal parts to 
produce in large quantities, or small assem- 
blies that might be made in combined parts, 
think again about powder metallurgy. And 


call in Wel-Met, the folks with the answers. 
Write Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5,Ohio. 


QUA FROWTIER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY + No. 10 OP AGERIES + COPYRIGHT 1952 + GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


"Ave, or, Ao bold. gx the thal...” 


ay 
ety + ’ The courtship and married life of Elizabeth Barrett 
Y peg = and Robert Browning is an inspiring victory for love 


and faith over hopelessness and dark despair. Virtu- 

ally imprisoned in her own home by an insanely 
possessive father, and pronounced an incurable invalid — Elizabeth Barrett 
emptied her heart to her forbidden lover in some of the most glorious love 
letters ever written. 

At last love triumphed. “None are so bold as the timid, when they are fairly 
roused,” wrote Elizabeth. In the face of her father’s certain wrath, Elizabeth 
married her sweetheart in secrecy and escaped with 
him to Italy. With complete happiness came 
health—Elizabeth Barrett Browning recovered, 
and she and her husband shared “Life, 

Love, Italy,” Mrs. Browning's formula for 
happiness, for many wonderful years. 

There's nothing of the perfumed 
elegance in modern business letter 
writing. Here the emphasis is on good 
hard facts, and effective business GILBERT 
correspondence requires the crisp 7 PAPER COMPANY 
efficiency of a Gilbert letterhead 
paper. Tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert 
papers answer every requirement for 
sparkling appearance, strength, and 
erasability. There are matching 
envelopes, too, of the new Gilbert 
Envelope Bond that seals quickly 
and stays sealed. 

When ordering from your printer, 
lithographer or engraver be sure 
to specify a Gilbert Bond. 


«Se : 
>. 2 
ae BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
\ + INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
aS REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
* 


~pe* 


A good letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 





“... Stereo died with vaude- 
ville but it's coming back 


Bea 
STEREO starts on p. 72 


Parlor entertainment of the side- 
burns-and-bustle days is threatening to 
retum to compete with the televi- 
sion set. It’s the old idea of the 
stereoscope—three-dimensional pictures 
—brought up to date in color transpar- 
encies. 

Amateur photographers now have a 
choice of five stereoscopic cameras for 
still photos in color, two three-dimen- 
sional attachments for movie cameras, 
and a variety of viewers. Latest in the 
still-camera field is Saw , Inc., of 
Portland, Ore., which has distributed 
more than 6-million of its $2 View- 
Master viewers in the past 12 years 
¢ Old Principle—The theory of stereo- 
vision is even older than photography. 
Its earliest application was in pairs of 
drawings, one to be viewed by each eye. 
The depth and roundness given to pic- 
tures by this method astounded people 
100 vears ago. 

When photography was born, stereo 
pictures were made in two ways: (1) 
x shifting an ordinary mera 24 in. 
to one side for a second exposure of 
the same subject, or (2) by hooking up 
two camcras or lenses on one camera 
24 in. apart to get simultaneous ex- 
posures. The magic 24 in. is the dis- 
tance between an average person’s eyes. 

Neither method was wholly satisfac 

tory, especially with animate objects, 
and prints had to be tinted by hand if 
color was desired. Yet the stereo viewer 
was a hot number in Grandma’s dav— 
a companion piece to the haircloth 
sofa and the porch swing. The Civil 
War and the Crimean War were pho- 
tographed in stereo, and panoramas of 
Niagara Falls were in every home of 
culture. But action shots were impos- 
sible, and stereo died alon ith vaude- 
ville when movies boomed after World 
War I. 
° Anaglyph—St« reo wa ] idapted 
to movics and to the printed page, in 
both cases by the old anaglyphic princi- 
ple. This is the svstem of providing the 
onlooker with two out-of-register im- 
ages, one in red and on green, and 
a pair of spectacles with one red lens 
and one green. Lenses can be made of 
Cellophane, mounted in inexpensive 
cardboard holders. 

Each cye sees only one image; the 
brain puts them together into a life- 
like scene. Realistic colors are impos- 
sible, though, and the need for each 
spectator to have a pair of speci il glasses 
limits use of the method 
¢ Color Stereo—Mass use of stereo got 
its biggest boost when lor trans- 
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FIM OS iat BUGS 


INDOORS OR OUT, death comes quick and sure 
to flying, crawling, stinging insects in the face of 
REAL-KILL Insect Bomb’s lethal mist . . . and the 
Cook Chemical Company, Kansas City, Missouri, sup- 
ports its claim for the speedy effectiveness of their new 


Insect Bomb with a money-back guarantee on the label. 
Here again is Teamwork — an excellent product plus 
superlative packaging. Again SPRA-TAINER has been 
chosen above all other propulsion cans because The patented crystal-clear plastic top on the 
its patented “No Side Seam — No Top Seam” construc- “ter coy aaa ate Pag ary Rone 
tion protects products like no other pressure package .. . Oe 
and because its exclusive “Modern Design” has eye- 
appeal that guarantees a real killing in sales! RoW N NN) 
Crown Can originated SPRA-TAINER. Crown 
Can leadership is evidenced in the design and Division of 


manufacture of fine cans for almost every use. 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers « Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando @ Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 








NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Your journey will always be safe 
when you protect your funds with 
National City BankTravelersChecks. 
Spend them just like cash at home 
and abroad. No risk, no problem of 
identification, and if they are lost or 
stolen, you will be fully reimbursed. 
Cost only 75¢ per $100. Good until 
used. Buy them ot your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 


NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


TDILA\ZZA\ wore 


When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly Netherland or Terrace Plaza Hotel. 


You'll feel “at home” with the 
perfect service, the most 
modern accommodations, 
ond excellent food. 
Unexcelled facilities 

for business gatherings 

of all kinds. 





“” 


. . . no telephone poles 
growing out of people’s 
heads .. .” 

STEREO starts on p. 72 


parencies, such as Kodachrome, came 
ito vogue. This gave stereo two new 
selling points: color and available gadg- 
ets to de muimature cameras. 

Before World War II, the only stereo 
attachment on sale was the Stereoloy, 
made by Ernst Leitz Co., the Leica peo- 

le. The Stereoloy fitted over a Leica 
Ses, used prisms to split an image into 
two separate, half-size exposures. A 
viewer that looked like a pair of binocu- 
lars accompanied the gadget. Just as 
the public was getting interested, 
World War II broke. ‘The Leica ac- 
cessory went off the market for good. 

Stereo took to the air during the 
war, with sensational success in un- 
covering the enemy’s secrets through 
three-dimensional aerial photos. Makers 
of the stereo equipment, meanwhile, 
gained experience that enabled them to 
hit the civilian market again after the 
war. 
¢ Still Cameras—As things stand now, 
the stereo enthusiast has a choice of five 
cameras. Roughly in order of their in- 
troduction, they are: 

¢ Stereo-Realist, made by David 
White Co. of Milwaukee, $159 (about 
$167 with viewer, too). It uses 35 mm. 
film, produces transparencies 24 mm. 
(approximately an inch) square. 

¢ Verascope, made by Jules Rich- 
ard in France, imported by Busch Cam- 
cra Co. of Chicago, $269.50. Vera- 
scope makes slightly larger pairs of 
transparencies, each 24 by 30 mm. 
Mounted pairs will fit in the Stereo- 
Realist viewer as well as Busch’s own. 

¢ Tloca II, made in East Germany 
and imported by Ercona Camera Corp. 
of New York City, $125. Each picture 
is 24 mm. square. 

¢ Videon, made by Videon Cam- 
era Sales, Inc., of Milwaukee, $97.48. 
Also produces pairs of pictures each 24 
mm. square. 

e Personal Stereo, made by Saw- 
yer's, Inc., $149. Pictures, 12 by 13 
mm., fit into standard View-Master 
reels for viewing. The camera takes 60 
pairs of pictures on a standard 35-mm. 
Kodachrome roll. A flash attachment 
will soon go on the market. 
¢ Accessories—Rather than buy a cam- 
cra, some people prefer to get an at- 
tachment similar to the prewar Stereo- 
loy. First postwar model was the Stereo- 
Tach, made by Advertising Displays, 
Inc., of Covington, Ky., to fit almost 
any camera. With viewer, it sells for 
$17.70. As with the widely sold View- 
Master, you hold the viewer up to a 
light to see pictures 


David White next came out with a 
stereo attachment for cameras at $18, 
including a viewer with a built-in source 
of light. 

For people who wanted a bigger 
picture to look at and a chance for more 
viewers to see it at once, two companies 
brought out projectors using standard 
screens: Advertising Displays, and Three 
Dimension Co. of Chicago. TDC’s 
product sells for about $175, Advertis- 
mg Displays’ for $37.50. A third pro- 
jection device, the Taylor ‘lable Stereo 
Viewer (about $50), allows a small 
group to see the stereo image on a T'V- 
sized ground glass. All three used a 
Polaroid system of splitting the im- 
ages; prices include Polaroid spectacles. 

Two movie attachments also use the 
Polaroid system: the Paillard Bolex 
Stereo device ($397.50) for Bolex cam- 
eras only, and the Nord Co. of Minnea- 
polis outfit ($83.50) include 
adaptations for projection, tor 
e Appeal and Market—David White 
Co. estimates there ar 0,000 stereo 
fans in the U.S. now, one-third or 
more using David White equipment 
The Milwaukee compan believed to 
have spent somewhere around $5-mil 
lion in development and promotion of 
stereo. It is trying now to get the Amer- 
ican Standards Assn. (BW —Jun.21’52, 
p+0) to adopt its picture and mount size 
as standard. 

Meanwhile, stereo gaining 
followers all the time, despite the draw- 
backs of either small picture size or ne- 
cessity for special goggle 

For everyone, the big selling point is 
the beauty of the three-dimensional, 
natural-colored pictures 

For the amateur, the f 
of stereo is appealing. All 
do is hold the camera str 
some models, set dials that 
cally fix the lens opening 
never look as if telephon 
growing out of the heads, 
in two-dimensional snapshots. 
stereo color shot is dull 

For the professional 
are. even broader. Ste views are 
being used more and more to display 
stock—a well-rounded stereo shot of a 
pretty model in a dress tends to sell the 
dress better than a sample hauled, 
wrinkled, out of a sa 
Stereo views can better show a piece of 
machinery and how to operate it 
Newlyweds pay big money for stereo 
views of their weddings 

Sawver’s, Inc., 
leasing a series of anatomical studies 
for the medical profession, on View- 
Master reels. And there’s a two-volume 
book on Mushrooms in Their Natural 
Habitats, prepared by Sawyer’s William 
B. Gruber with the aid of Dr. Alexan- 
der H. Smith, Univ. of Michigan bot- 
anist. One volume contains 33 View- 
Master reels; the other, text. 


Prices 


new 


proof nature 
you have to 
ught and, in 
automati- 
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poles are 
as they do 
And no 
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sman’s case. 


is on the verge of re- 
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In industrial plants everywhere, Roebling wire rope assures fewer 
shut-downs ... Roebling slings help cut materials handling costs. 


This 


is the longest-lasting rope we've 
ever made for industrial use 





ROEBLING has been making wire rope for more 
than a hundred years. During that time we've been 
developing new kinds of wire and wire rope, and 
making them constantly better. 

, Probably the first thing asked about wire rope is, 
“Has it got what it takes? Will it stand up on the job 
and reduce replacements?” 

Our answer is an emphatic yes, because Roebling 

Preformed “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope passes 


r * DENVER, 4801 JACKSON GT 

BLOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD «+ LOS 
ANGELES, $340 £€.HARBOR SBT + NEW YORK, 
19 RECTOR ST + COESSA, TEXAS, 1920 £. 2NO BT 
. PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE SBT . BAN 
FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH SBT * SEATTLE, 900 

1ST AVE 5S. * TULSA, 321 NW. 
CHEYENNE ST « EXPORT SALES 1°) \ 


the severest tests for tensile strength, abrasion resist- 
ance and all ‘round toughness. 

There's a Roebling wire rope of the right construc- 
tion for every sort of service. The Roebling Field 
Man in your area will recommend the most efficient 
and economical rope for your requirement. His sug- 
gestions on the proper installation and maintenance 
of wire rope will bring further savings. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE +¢ SOSTON, 5S! SLEEPER BT « 
CHICAGO, $525 W. ROOSEVELT RD « CINCINNATI, 3263 
FREOONIA AVE + CLEVELAND, 701 ST. CLAIM AVE, N. E. 


DETROIT, 916 FisHER 


OFFICE, TRENTON 2, WN. J. Roem 
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GARBAGE is bulldozed onto a conveyor belt. The belt rises to sucked off by vacuum, bottles are removed by hand, and cans and 
the second floor of the pilot plant, where some of the paper is other metal are whisked out by magnets. 


Oakland Garbage: It’s a Gold Mine 


(Story starts on page 80) 





MIXTURE is loosened, more extraneous SO!L and manures are added, mixture is fed into a grinder. Bacteria are sprayed on, 
matter, like bottles and paper, is removed. and mixture is piled up in the sun. In three wecks, it will be a rich humus 
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Isn't it worth 2¢ a day* to 
have cool, refreshing water on tap? 


Cool drinking water can mean a lot to your business 
—contributing to the health and efficiency of em- 
ployees, building priceless loyalty and good will, 
pleasing customers, too. Yet these benefits cost sur- 
prisingly little—actually only a couple of pennies per 
day—when you install Frigidaire Water Coolers. 


In offices, factories, stores—hotels, restaurants, and 
institutions—wherever people work, eat, play—there’s 
a need for Frigidaire Water Coolers. And there is a 
model to fit every need—attractive, self-contained 
pressure-type coolers that cool from 3 to 20 gallons 
per hour. Bottle-type coolers that require no plumb- 
ing, may be plugged into any convenient electrical 
outlet. And tank-type coolers for remote installations. 

All have ample cooling capacities and reserve power 
for peak demands. Dependable performance is assured 
by the Meter-Miser, simplest cold-making mechanism 
known, and by Frigidaire’s experience of more than 
30 years in building refrigeration equipment. 

See how Frigidaire Water Coolers can help your 
business. Call your Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor 
for expert advice. Look in the Yellow Pages of your 
Phone Book, or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 
17), Ontario. 


* Average cost of operating typical Frigidaire Water Cooler. 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
for Stores, Offices, Institutions, and Industrial Plants 





we 


Convenient Frigidaire Water Coolers “Magic Action” Bubbler won't blast in your | Thrifty Meter-Miser mechanism is sealed 
located throughout plant, give all workers face! Provides a just-right steady stream of in steel, oiled for life. Has set records for 
access to healthful, refreshing drinking water. water from a valve and bubbler combined economy, dependability and trouble-free 
It helps production. And it’s so inexpensive into one single, simple, trouble-free unit. service in millions of Frigidaire products. 
the Frigidaire way! Lasts for years. Backed by a 5-year warranty. 





Frigidaire reserves the right to change specificati: i tinue models, without notice 





TRUSCON Speed-Erect Steel Buildings) . .. a tablespoon of bug 


juice converts a ton of gar- 
bage intohumus . . .” 


GARBAGE starts on p. 78 


Ever since civilization became sani- 
tation-minded, one of its prime prob 
lems has been garbage disposal. Com- 
munities spend millions for incinerators 
that are disagreeable fume producers 
at best, or they spend money for long 
hauls to a dump—but t garbage is 
still there. 

In Oakland, Calif., t Compost 
Corp. of America is licking the city’s 
problem by adding special bacteria to 
the garbage dumps. T! bacteria 
transform the foul-smelling dump into 
a rich organic fertilizer (Com-Co), 
which the company sells for $4.65 per 
100-Ib. bag. 

In addition, Compost Corp. sells a 
bacterial spray to farmers for use on 
harvested fields in preparation for re 
planting. The stubble remaining after 


a harvest is sprayed—by plane or ground 


sprayer—then disked in. The bacteria 
reduce the stubble to humus in a mat- 
ter of weeks, and the land ready to 
go back into production 

¢ Finicky Tastes—The process is the 
brainchild of Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer, 
a biochemist, who has spent 20 years 
studying bacterial actior 1 organic 
matter. Bacteria, it seems, have highly 
sclective appetites. Som«¢ ke orange 
peel; some prefer banana skins; some 


and ya Fi SMALL like this! thrive on tomato pulp or coffee grounds; 


others crave paper 


-feiffer’s problem was t late each 
€ 2 @ Is lack of production space ha Pfeiffer's I : s 

Low in Cost your profits? “ . sting for its dietary habits, th nix them 
proportions to do 


% Quickly Erected Is inefficient layout causing a lag in your together in the proper | 


¥ Fi output? a thorough job on a garbage pile. The 
* Easily Disassembled  ‘olve = problem quickly, easily and eco- formula Pfeiffer uses on the Oakland 
nomically with Truscon Speed-Erect Steel garbage ‘ t of 32 diff 
and Re-erected Buildings. Sak < F- samerend of bas Suice 
te These standardized Truscon Steel Buildings gr atin eal 
e High Salvage Sy by American industry for in the right amount of will con- 
over 30 years. They are available in a wide vert a ton of garbage into humus. The 
range of designs, which can be arranged to fit exactly your special requirements bacteria are grown in Pfeiffer’s lab at 
of floor layout and budget. Spring Valley, N. Y., and shipped to 
fame Fa tg Kenaee <p oe used for all types of industrial and com- California. 
mercial buildings, because they offer fire protection, permanence, ease and s AO —Pfeiffe hat f » the 
of erection, low upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings be Pay-Of Pfeiffer says that finding the 
have a high salvage value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in = teria to reduce paper was the tough- 
an entirely new location at modest expense. est job of all—but his search paid off 
Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers two ways. A couple of years ago, he 
= , glad to “— suggestions and help you select the building was demonstrating his process to the 
na oS needs. — ® Ge ed city fathers of Buffalo, N. Y. He 
e will cooperate with your local contractors for the s y adn’t licke > paper-reductio y 
eocrtion of Ghane “Any-Puspent” Tuneen Seoek Belbdings. j hadn’t licked the paper-re¢ n prob 





lem then, and while he is there he 

FREE BOOK. The 32-page book on Truscon Standardized F uy called on the Buffalo Wastepaper Co., 
Steel Buildings is filled with ideas, photograph Inc., for some help. One of t! 

<8 :249 ® p. 1¢ of the young 

Saale ee eee oer you to stort — salesmen, Richard P. Stovroff, heard 

Fan Foe Sep coerae Witte er OS Sad coe . his story and was fascinat In a few 

s é ¢ asc ated E Ww 


months, Stovroff was in California lay- 

TRUSCON STE & L COMPANY ing the groundwork for what is now 

the Compost Corp. of America. Stov- 

1076 Albert Street Manufacturers of o Complete Line of Steel Windows ond | Off is president, Pfeiffer is his techni- 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Mechanical Operators » Stee! Joists * Metal Lath Steeldeck | = ca] consultant. 


fs * Reinf @ Steel + ind i ind Hangar Steel Doors , - . : 
Subsidiery of Republic Steel Corporation cent Vault Reinforcing « * Radio ‘con * Bridge Floors Pfeiffer finally discovered the paper- 
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firat with the future in... 


A Major Development 
in Commercial Cooking 


NO OTHER COOKING HEAT MATCHES THE EFFICIENCY 
OF ELECTRICITY. THIS IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT. 


But it remained for Hotpoint to develop a com- 
pletely new kind of cooking equipment that 
delivered this efficiency in full measure. All eight 
Custom-Matched Hotpoint Counter Units offer 
these important savings... 


LOWER INITIAL COST! Only the Hotpoint Counter 
Line is engineered for mass-production... which 
means major manufacturing savings that bring 
you the world’s finest equipment at phenomenally 
low cost. 


LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS! Since Hotpoint 
cooking is flameless, there are no products of 


Everybody's Pointing To 


Lower Costs 


combustion to dispose of ... so costly flues, pipes 
and the like are eliminated. 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS! Only with the efficient, 
low-cost HOTPOINT METHOD of cooking is ac- 
curate control and direction of cooking heat 
possible. This saves food by eliminating spoil- 
age, saves labor by eliminating constant care. 
And electricity’s unmatched speed means greater 
production from smaller space. 


LOWER UPKEEP COSTS! Hotpoint cooking is soot- 
free, smoke-free, and cooler . . . saves up to 50% 
in cleaning and decorating. Kitchen, equipment, 
utensils stay bright without hours of scouring. 

And—Hotpoint Counter Equipment lasts up to 
twice as long, according to actual users’ reports. 

To the restaurant man all this means speedier 
production—better food at lower cost. To his 
customers it means faster service and better 
eating out. 





HOTPOINT INC. 
Commercial Equipment Dept. 
257 South Seeley Ave., Chicage 12, tll. 





Please send literature on how I can save money and increase prof- 
its with the famous Hotpoint Custom-Matched Counter Kitchen. 
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Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery to 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-Cc 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


2t enough Electricity 
vhole town lights up : 
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VERY DAY at dusk, all of us want electricity at 
once — for lights, electric stoves, radios, tele- 
vision, the whole range of home and business use. 


And nobody runs short. 


That’s because of what’s going on inside that 
familiar square building with the tall smokestack — 
your local powerhouse. 


Machines, called steam turbine-generators, many 
of them built by Allis-Chalmers, are transforming 
mechanical steam power into electrical power. They 
work 24 hours a day making electricity for your 
community. 


As more current is used, these machines auto- 
matically step up production. When less current is 
being used, they automatically produce less. But 
the capacity is there to meet your highest rate of 
consumption at lowest possible cost. 


As your community grows, more powerhouses 
are built and more machines installed by the electric 
utilities so that you and your new neighbors will 
always have the electricity you need. 


Allis-Chalmers makes steam and hydraulic 
turbine-generators of all types and sizes and also 
many other kinds of electric power equipment 
—transformers, circuit breakers, switchgear, con- 
trols — to help people in the electric power 
business bring low-cost electricity to your home 
arid place of work. 


Help People Produce More— Have More— 


Time —— LIVE BETTER! 


ALMERS 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OCHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. G.—ST. 


© 
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Here’s a trade-mark to remember. Its popularity 
with smart buyers of printing is skyrocketing. It 
represents the diversified and standard Mead brands 
of printing papers for every business and adver- 
tising use. 

Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, are the products 
of “Paper Makers to America” and more than 
105 years of experience. 


Your printer or lithographer—and, be! 
America’s leading paper merchants—kno 
Papers from working with them and see 
work for others on big jobs, little jobs, | 
and short runs. He knows their bang-up 
ance on press. He knows that their unifor 
quality save him time, trouble, and money 
Specify and use Mead Papers for every j: 


time, for Mead Papers mean business 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “rarer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+New York + Chicago « Boston «Philadelphia» Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Is your business about to cele- 
brate an important anniver- 
sary? Ils a commemorative 
booklet a part of your plans? 
Meap Papers are ideal for 
good-will media of this sort. 





Well-edited house o 
consistently good 
relations job for thousands of 
advertisers. MEAD Papers are 
consistently ideal for t 
promotional m 








eating bacteria by accident. He shipped 
a paper bag of material across the 
country. On delivery, one side of the 
bag was eaten through. Pfeiffer took 
the bag and its contents to the lab 
where the isolated and preserved the 
bacteria that were gnawing on the 


rope. 

¢ The Process—Stovroff picked Oak- 
land for pilot plant operations because 
there is plenty of room at the city’s 
garbage dump on the shore of San 
Francisco Bay. For a pilot plant he 
uses an old incinerator building at the 
site. As the Oakland Scavenger Co.— 
which collects the city’s garbage—de- 
livers its loads, the garbage is bulldozed 
onto a conveyer belt. Human hands 
whisk the bottles and some of the paper 
from the line. A magnet removes tin 
cans and other metal. 

What's left is mixed with a certain 
amount of soil and selected manures, 
then ground up and sprayed with a 
so-called starter solution containing the 
bacteria. After that, it’s just a matter 
of piling it up in the sun and spraying 
it judiciously with water. In three 
weeks, it’s rich humus, ready to be used 
as a soil builder, or for a final processing 
into fertilizer. 
¢ For the Market—After the bacteria 
and the sun have done their work, the 
material in the piles is ready for use as 
a soil builder. In this form, it has a 
limited market, selling to farmers for 
about $35 a ton. But it has to be 
screened, fortified with urea, and pelle- 
tized before it is sold as a fertilizer. 
This about doubles the cost. 

«No Smell—All this sounds like a 
smelly and unsanitary process. Actually, 
it’s the opposite. The mass loses its 
characteristic garbage smell almost from 
the time it is mixed with soil and 
manure. And once the bacteria get to 
work on it—a matter of a couple of 
hours after it’s received at the plant— 
rats, flies, gulls, and other scavenger 
creatures give it a wide birth. They'll 
have no part of decaying vegetation. 
Even around the manure pile, you get 
nothing more than a mild approxima- 
tion of a freshly plowed field. 

¢ Expansion Plans—The company is 
still far from full-scale production. Of 
Scavenger’s daily collection of from 515 
to 600 tons of garbage, Stovroff con- 
verts only about one-fifth of it into fer 
tilizer, at the rate of 45 to 50 tons a 
day. But a Buffalo firm of industrial 
engineers has just completed a survey 
of the process and the site, preliminary 
to drawing up plans for a new plant. 

At present, Compost Corp. has no 
elaborate marketing plans. It’s now 
sold only in California (through the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co.) and in Ha- 
waii. Eventually, the process will prob- 
ably be licensed to other cities to pro- 
duce fertilizer from their own garbage 
and handle their own marketing. 
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DESIGN ENGINEER, 


SKF 
PLANT ENGINEER 


SKF 
FIELD ENGINEER 


they add capacity for quality in quantity 


cs Field Engineers found out that industry wants more 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. 
Ss Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out 
the way to see that you get them. 


The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, 
in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 
SCs started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 
As always, you can depend on SS? todo 
everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7318 
SKF” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 








Custom Tailored 
BRUNNER 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


at “ready made” cost! 


That's what businessmen call it, who are 
taking advantage of the application versa- 
tility of Brunner Self Contained Air Con- 
ditioners. 


Unusual conditions involving floor space, 
headroom, weight restrictions, wide fluc- 
tuation in required volume, freedom from 
noise and vibration, can be met with these 
versatile units—and with impressive sav- 
ings in cost and installation time. 

To learn more of the advantages of air 
conditioning...from keeping customers in 
a buying mood to ste ping up plant produc- 
tion...write us for be name of your local 
Brunner representative. He will show you 
the money and time saving way to “custom 
tailored” air conditioning and humidity 
control with Brunner self contained units. 


BRUNKER 


Self Contained 
3 Styles—4 Capacities 
3, 5, 7%, 10 hp. 


meneneten epee 


ned for in- = 
— lation, read 
work upon m = 
water an electriccon- 
nections. Styles “D” 
and “R" offer wide 
sdapeability i in remote 
installations for duct 
istribution con- 
ditioned air. 


+ and you will want to know more 
about this Brunner exclusive: 


ALL BRUNNER AIR CONDITIONERS 
ARE OFFERED WITH A 


5 YEAR 
PROTECTION POLICY 


on Brunner “open 178%. compressors installed 

in these self contain factory assembled units. 
it is definitely to the advantage of your 

USE THIS gocies book and your business that you 

COUPON £”° all the benefits offered by Brunner 
Self Contained Air Conditioners. 


Please send me at once: 


[ ] Details on the 5 Year Protection Policy 
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Company 





Address 





City Stote ~ 4 


ROWER MANOFACTORING CO. tea I, How Tort, U.S.A 
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Pacific Northwest States 


Some day before long, natural gas 
will be piped into the Pacific North- 
west, or the fuel-hungry states in the 
region will know the reason why not. 

Just when the day will be, though, 
is fogged in the crystal ball. So is the 
— of just where the source of 
the gas will lie. The rich fields of Al- 
berta look like the obvious source to 
many people. But there will be a lot 
of pulling and hauling between pipe- 
line companies and distributors—and 
above all, between Canadian and U.S. 
authorities—before anything can get out 
of the chitchat stage. 
¢ Backward Step—Only last week the 
Federal Power Commission was asked 
by its own counsel to deny all the ap- 
plications now before it for importing 
natural gas from Canada. The reason 
given: failure of the applicants to get 
Canadian export permits. 

If the Commission does grant an 
application, the likely winner is the plan 
proposed jointly by Westcoast Trans- 
mission Co., Ltd., of Canada (plus its 
American affiliate) and Trans-Northwest 
Gas Co., Inc. 

Gas men think Westcoast’s manage- 
ment pulls enough weight on both 
sides of the border to give it an edge 
over Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., 
Northwest Natural Gas Co., and Gla- 
cier Gas Co.—all of whom have also 
filed applications. 
¢ Balance—In the hearings that FPC 
is holding on all these applications, 
Pacific Northwest has brought up the 
often-discussed idea of balancing de- 
liveries of Alberta gas to the Coast area 
with U.S. gas piped to Canada’s East- 
em provinces. Pacific Northwest's idea 
is to get Texas gas to Ontario and 
Quebec as an offset to the southbound 
deliveries on the Coast. 





This is a scheme that has often been 
suggested as an answer to the problem 
of finding a market for Alberta’s gas 
without stripping Canada of a vital 
natural resource. The big trouble is 
cost. A lot of people in the trade think 
U.S. gas will always be too expensive 
to compete in Eastern Canada. 

However, FPC has still other appli- 
cations before it, and this one would 
involve export of gas to Eastern Canada 
without any offsetting imports in the 
West. Tennessee Gas ‘Transmission 
Co. is asking permission to extend its 
network into eastern Canada. TGT has 
asked the commission to sever its case 
from the others, since it is not inter- 
ested in the Pacific Northwest 

Another maverick proposal now 
lumped with the others is Northern 
Natural Gas Co.’s bid to deliver Alberta 
gas to the U.S. Midwest 
¢ U.S. Source—While this milling 
goes on, the possibility has developed 
that the Pacific states might get their 
gas from the U.S. instead of Canada 
after all. Gas distributors (the com- 
panies that sell to the final consumer) 
in the Northwest getting restless. 
Seattle Gas Co., a tributor which 
has been a leader in the move to bring 
natural gas to the Northwest, has given 
certificate of intent to Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp U.S. company. 
At the same time SGC refused to give 
a similar letter to Westcoast Trans- 
mission. 

Some trade circl saw the SGC 
move as largely a bogeyman to scare 
Canadians into firmer and quicker 
decisions. But nobody is quite sure. 

About the solidest item in this fluc- 
tuating picture was the attitude of the 
people in the Pacific Northwest states. 
They want natural gas badly, but only 
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Eye Canada’s Natural Gas 


if it comes in guaranteed sufficient 
quantities, at a price competitive with 
other fuels. 

¢ Supplement—This attitude is natu- 
ral. Apart from cheap hydroelectric 
power, the area is very low on natural 
sources of energy. The gas, it is felt, 
should supplement electricity in indus- 
trial and domestic use, rather than com- 
pete with it. Eventually, each would 
create new markets for the other in a 
lush climate of industrial expansion. 

Purely domestic consumption could 
not possibly support a pipeline. A big 
chunk of industrial consumption would 
be needed, much of it on an_ inter- 
ruptible basis, to allow a high load 
factor. In order to compete with the 
oil now brought in by tanker, it is 
gencrally figured that natural gas would 
have to cost about 32¢ per 1,000 cu. 
ft. delivered by the pipeline to the 
distributor. The load factor would have 
to be about 70%. 

At the same time, local gas dis- 
tributors figure that they could not 
afford to convert to natural unless they 
could count on an adequate supply for 
at least 25 vears. N. H. Gellert, presi- 


dent of Seattle Gas, explains that for ev- 
ery dollar invested by the pipeline com- 


pany, another dollar must come from 
the distributor, and another from the 
customer for new appliances and equip- 
ment. And this three-way budgetary 
stretch would make no sense except on 
a long-term basis. 

Moreover, the supply would have to 
be regular, as well as long lasting. Un- 
like oil pipelines, gas lines do not in- 
clude large storage reservoirs. 

If a break cuts the gas flow, the users 
are put out of business in a few hours. 
e Canadian Side—Nearlv all of these 
requirements of the Pacific Northwest 
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states run counter to the rules laid 
down by the Canadian authorities. 

The Canadians have been reluctant 
to guarantce massive exports until they 
are certain that the supply is ample for 
their own use. They have not been 
willing to make any commitments 
longer than five years—a mere fifth of 
the time the Americans feel they need. 

About the handsomest Canadian 
offer so far was the statement by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners in 
Ottawa that it would permit West- 
coast Transmission to build a pipeline 
from northern Alberta to Vancouver, 
and thence to the Seattle-Tacoma- 
Portland area. The statement carried 
a huge if—the deal was off unless “suffi- 
cient natural gas reserves” were found. 
At the same time, the commissioners 
rejected or shelved five other requests 
for similar pipelines. 
¢ Two Fields—In almost every aspect 
of the situation, Canadians and Ameri- 
cans are far apart. A lot of the trouble 
arises from the fact that there are two 
major gas fields in Alberta: easily acces- 
sible Pincher Creek field in the south, 
and the hard-to-get-at Peace River field 
in the north. 

The Americans want gas from 
Pincher Creek. The pipeline would be 
easier to lay and shorter; delivered cost 
would probably stay inside the vital 32¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The Canadians say: Take it from 
Peace River, or don’t take it at all. 
The Canadian idea is, that the only 
way to secure the very expensive de- 
velopment of Peace River, is to have 
its gas drawn to Vancouver, and thence 
to the U.S. Vancouver alone could 
never provide an adequate market. 

All this leaves this stalemate: 

¢ The Pacific Northwest wants 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Steel mills have looked to Wellman for engi- 
neering assistance for more than half a cen- 
tury. This Wellman High-Type Open-Hearth 
Charging Machine is typical of many Wellman 
contributions to the efficiency of steel mills. 


Coal mines and metal mines, too, require 
mechanization impro re ly. Well- 
man provides materials handling equipment 
such as this Wellman Electric Mine Hoist 
which assures safe, efficient and dependable 
operation under all conditions. 
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Shipping is another major field served by 
Wellman. Outstanding Wellman developments 
vary in kind from the crane shown above for a 
power plant to the Hulett-type Ore Unloaders 
for lake freighters. Bring your bulk materials 
handling problems to Wellman! The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 








RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 


these 3 important 


Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly all applications than any other system. 
AND RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
* speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 
administrative routines. 


Here’s how: 


1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message —cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 

2. No more errors due to half-attention 
—When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact 1s more personal message seems more 
compelling—Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more half-clear messages — You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you're used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It's 


ways 
the method of doing business you know best. 


Find your man in an instant 
No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 
delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 
man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 
three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 
key man the advantage of Modernphone 


speed. 
Keep switchboard free 
for outside calls 
Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you're talking on an outside wire. 


Try it for speed 
in this free demonstration 
Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works. . . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 

Try MODERNPHONE, and compare it with 
any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Sound Products, Dept. 26GB, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


(_] Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 
in my office, without obligation on my part. 


[] Please send me information on Modernphone. 


Name. 





Company 


Address. 





City 


Zone State 








RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Pincher Creek gas, with a guaranteed 
25-year supply reaching 80-billion cu. 
ft. by the third year of operation. 
¢ The Canadians offer Peace River 

gas, with a five-year permit for 42-bil- 
lion cu. ft. a year—if the supply proves 
adequate. 
e Cut Off—The Americans have an- 
other reason to take a dim view of the 
Peace River setup. The proposed pipe 
line would run to Vancouver, in Brit 
ish Columbia, and thence south into 
the U.S. Approximately 14% of the 
market would be in Canada, with the 
remaining 86% in the U.S. That means 
that if supplies ran low, the American 
users could be cut off completely, to 
the benefit of the Canadian minority. 
Such action is authorized by the Al 
berta Gas Resources Preservation Act. 
But it had not worried the Americans 
as long as the Pincher Creck line ran 
from the field direct to Spokane, with 
a branch from there ching back 
across the border to Vancouver 

Apart from the cut-off possibility, 
Peace River gas will cost Ameri 
can experts think the Canadian esti 
mate of 35¢ for 1,000 s wav too 
low. But even that is 3 r the 32¢ 
Pincher Creek estimate, which would 
have been competitive. | ictice, the 
whole differential woul ive to be 
borne by the domestic ymmercial 
users. That’s because th rice to in 
dustry would have to | ld to the 
competitive figure, con vhat may 
e First Deal—When th yarring first 
started over who would | mut Cana 
dian gas, the Americ listributors 
adopted a hands-off poli prepared to 
do business with the first and most 
effective comer. Last fall, Seattle Gas 
dropped from neutral ranks and signed 
a tentative agreement Northwest 
Natural Gas, subject to Northwest's 
ability to get Pincher Creek Gas 

In June SGC terminat the 
ment, after Northwest had failed to get 
Canadian export permit At the same 
time, the distributor sig its agree 
ment with Pacific Nort! t Pipeline 
Corp., to bring in U.S 
¢« Compromise—That’s matters 
stand now, with the near-term pros 
pect thoroughly confused. Long-term, 
though, there are factor rking for 
compromise. Alberta h normous 
natural gas resources, p bly morc 
than she can consum¢ even her 
wildest dreams of indust ition 

As long as it stays in the ground, the 
gas is no good to anyor t has to 
find a market somewhere. Most experts 
believe that building a cline from 
Alberta to the big eastern Canada mar 
ket would be an impossil expensive 
engineering miracle. That leaves the 
Pacific Northwest as_ the gical cus 
tomer—not too far to be reached by 
economically feasible pipelines, cased 
by a few compromises. 


grec 
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Why doesn’t somebody... 


build better machine housings? 


Somebody does! With a remarkable 
new plastic material—Vibrin polyester 
resin. Look what it’s done for one of 
the products of the National Cash 
Register Company. 

Used for several housing parts on 
their Class ‘31’? Accounting 
Machines, this glass-fiber-reinforced 
Vibrin* gives far superior sound- 
deadening effects. And what an un- 
usual combination of lightness and 
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toughness! These handsome molded 
pieces have all the ruggedness, the oil 
and shock resistance to take the hard- 
est use for as long as the machine 
lives. 

These Vibrin parts not only did the 
job — they did it better than the ma- 
terial previously used! To National 
Cash Register, as to other great manu- 
facturing leaders, Vibrin has provided 
the basic material on which important 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY «+ Naugatuck, Conn. oe 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston e Charlotte « Chicago e Los Angeles « Memphis 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


New York e¢ Philadelphia 


NAME 


MARVINOL® viny! resins « KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers « VIBRIN@® polyester ADDRESS 
resins @ Rubber Chemicals ¢ Aromatics ¢ Synthetic Rubber ¢ Agricultural CITY 


Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber ¢ Latices 


Neugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, 57 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Without charge, send technical data for these end usest 


COMPANY __ 


product progress is being built. 

Versatile Vibrin is just another ex- 
ample of Naugatuck’s ingenuity and 
imagination at work, solving old 
problems, creating new products. 
Chances are Naugatuck Chemical can 
help you to a better product. Why not 
send us the coupon below? 


*Molded by Molded Resin Fiber Com- 
pany, Ashtabula, Obio 


TITLE 
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HISTORICAL DRAMA featuring highlights in — North Carolina’s most ambitious bids for more tourists. Historical 





State’s history is one pageants have proved to be a big drawing card 


North Carolina: Tourists Line Up at 


For many years, irist-minded 
states have been usi the summer 
theater idea as a ¢ for vaca 
tionists, who feel they’! tting double 
value if they can enj t great out 
doors and at the sam 1e catch up 
on a few Broadway sh¢ Some com 
munities, like Aspen, ( ind Lenox, 
Mass. (Berkshire Festis have found 
it even more profitable | tage their 
programs outdoors 

North Carolina got into the act sev 
eral years ago—but wit couple of 
new twists. Its four tdoor theaters 
feature state historical drama only; and 
instead of changing th l every week 
or so, each theater rut same per 
formance all summer. In fact, one 
show has run continu every sum 
mer since 1937. 
¢ $1-Million Business—] dramas are 
full-blown theatrical pr tions, deal 
ing with state history, a ill written 
by topnotch writers t of them 


now starting its 12th season, is enacted on the island Pylitzer Prize s. All empl 
THE LOST COLONY 1585. itzer Frize winner nploy pro 


* of Manteo, where settlers landed in fessional talent for th ding roles 
d i g 
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OUTDOOR AMPHITHEATERS 


the Box Office 


and for such top-staff jobs as choreo- 


graphers, conductors, directors, and 
costume designers—but use local talent 
for the bit roles and for maintenance 
crews. 

The Tar Heel State is well pleased 
with the success of the theaters in pre- 
vious seasons, and expects that this 
year the shows will draw 500,000 spec 
tators during their nine-week season, 
and gross $l-million in ticket sales. 
But that’s only a part of the catch 
Ihe state expects these travelers, in ad- 
dition to seeing the stage shows, to 
unload a lot of monev for lodging, res- 
taurants, transportation, services, amuse- 
ments. Last vear, North Carolina’s 
tourist business accounted for $350 
million—making it the state’s third 
largest industry. The state itself col 
lects in taxes about 6¢ on every tourist 
dollar spent there. 
¢ Four Productions—This vear, North 
Carolina has added two new produc- 
tions. Thunderland, a story of the life 
of Daniel Boone, is being staged on 
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house the four 
shows running 


the Biltmore estate near Asheville; and 
Horn in the West, a drama of the 
southern Appalachian highlands, is 
being produced at Boone. The Lost 
Colony, which is playing at the Water- 
side ‘Theater at Manteo, is now in its 
12th season. Unto These Hills is start- 
ing its third season at the Mountainside 
Theater at Cherokee. 

Ihe combined seating capacity of 
the four theaters is 12,000. Orders for 
tickets, which sell for $1.50 to $3, are 
filled by mail, wire, or phone. In the 
case of Horn in the West, a tourist 
can arrange with the box office for hotel 
or motel reservations when he buys his 
ticket. 
¢ Pioneer—Financially, The Lost Col- 
ony—which claims to be the granddad 
of all outdoor drama—has never been a 
glowing success, partly due to its island 
location. Written by Pulitzer Prize- 
winner Paul Green, the drama had its 
first season in 1937. It features the 
birth of Virginia Dare and the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s colonists, and is enacted on the 
very spot where the English settlers 
landed in 1585. It has had glowing re- 
views from papers as far north as the 


in North Carolina this season. The combined seating capacity of the 
theaters is 12,000. Shows expect to draw 500,000 in nine weeks. 


New York Times. It finished its 1951 
season with an attendance of 53,255, 
and its first profit—$6,000—which was 
applied against an operating deficit of 
long standing. 

Both the state and the Roanoke 
Island Historical Assn. have contributed 
considerably to the support of The 
Lost Colony. But neither the state 
nor the association measures its suc- 
cess in terms of hard dollars. They 
feel that its value lies in the number 
of valuable tourist dollars it draws into 
the community. 

It’s also the easy way to teach Ameri- 
can history to both young and old. 
That appeals most strongly to vaca- 
tioning families, which rank high 
among tourists in outlay of cash for 
food, shelter, and amusement. 
¢ Cherokee Story—The other veteran 
drama, Unto These Hills, as often as 
not has had the SRO sign out for the 
past two seasons, despite its scating 
capacity of 3,000. The Cherokee 
drama, written by Kermit Hunter, 
drew 151,750 pay customers during its 
1951 run. It’s the story of the white 
man’s inhumanity to the red man. Its 
sponsor, the Cherokee Historical Assn., 
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Quick clean-up... 
Saves $120 per day 


Sone 
are three steps in the suanufacture of small electrical rotors. 


At the top is the part after winding. The center part is after lacquering. 
The part in the foreground is after brushing .. . by a new method. 
Lacquer on commutator bars was formerly removed with hand tools, 
a slow and tedious process. Then the Osborn Brushing Analyst sug- 
gested an automatic power brushing method. Now the parts are simply 
placed in a fixture and an Osborn Master® Wheel Brush removes the lac- 


quer uniformly and quickly. Saves $120 per day through increased output. 


Are you taking full advantage of the experience of your OBA to help 
improve your product cleaning and finishing operations? Feel free to 
do so! Call him today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
754, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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...@ town that staked its 
future as a tourist stop on 
‘Horn in the West’ . . .” 


NORTH CAROLINA starts on p. 90 


hopes to make it even more successful 
during this year of heavy tourist vaca 
tioning. 

Unto These Hills is probably one of 
the best things that ever happened 
to the 3,000-odd Cherokees on the 
Qualla Indian Reservation. They par 
ticipated in the building of the theater, 
play some of the roles, and get a take 
in the production’s earnings in the 
form of salaries ($100,000 in the first 
two seasons). In addit students 
from the Indian school Cherokee 
take tourists on conducted tours of 
Indian homes—where the tourists have 
an incidental chance to buy the Indian 
handicraft. 

The sponsoring Cher 
tion, a nonprofit orga! 
takes profits from the pla 
them back into the India 
in the form of scholarshiy 
for the best products in 
craft. 
¢ Coonskin Cap—The t new pro 
ductions, Thunderland Horn in 
the West, both deal with the Daniel 
Boone legend. 

Thunderland is spon 1 by the 

Asheville-Biltmore Colleg hich is to 
get all the profits. It vritten by 
Hubert Haves with the il score 
by Lamar Stringfield, a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. The producti ingeled 
by the locally organiz« et Hills 
Theatrical Corp. 
e No Hillbillies—The idea for Horn in 
the West originated in mind of 
Mrs. B. W. Stallings, of Boone. For 
years, Mrs. Stallings ha n getting 
riled because of the mountain 
people are usually picture hillbillies 
She soon had the town nearby 
Appalachian State Teachers College in 
terested. 

In September, 1951 Southern 
Appalachian __ Historical Assn was 
founded, with its first ective to 
produce an historical dra The so 
ciety hired Hunter to write the drama 
but soon after thev starte: rk on the 
production they realized t! 
they had bitten off m than 
could chew. 

To get the necessary fut the asso 
ciation issued $25 bond ring 4% 
interest, payable Septem! 1955, or 
sooner. The townspeop! 
buy these bonds. Many |! 
the money. But by that t 
was thoroughly infected with the idea, 
and had almost literally d its fu 
ture as a tourist stop on Horn in the 


West. 


Associa 
ition, also 
ind plows 

mmunity 
nd awards 


Indian handi 


t financialh 
they 


7 deep to 
borrow 
the town 
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R/M Products for Construction Equipment Never Call It Quits 


A big construction project is underway—a time- 
saving highway, a much-needed dam, a long-awaited 
bridge. And you watch with fascination as the con- 
tractors marshall their forces—their bulldozers, 
tractors, shovels, draglines, cranes and trucks. As 
they throw them into action, you marvel at the 
speed with which progress is made. 

That speed you observe is due in no small measure 
to products that never call it quits. Products with 
the energy of Raybestos-Manhattan brake blocks 
and clutch facings; the vigor of R/M air, water, 
suction and radiator hose; the stamina of R/M 


conveyor, V, flat transmission, and special-purpose 
belts; the fatigue-resistance of R/M packings and 
gaskets. 

These Raybestos-Manhattan products are in 
widespread use on construction jobs. They don’t, 
however, begin to tell the story of R/M versatility. 
Almost every industry, indeed almost every indi- 
vidual, is served by something R/M makes in its 
six great plants and laboratories. 

Do you have a tough problem involving asbestos 
or rubber? If so, consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Ray besies ... Gondor - MANHATTAN ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 
Raybestes Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 
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industrial and 
Automotive Hose 








industrial Drive Belts 





General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 


Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cc Rayb Cc 
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y lid., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Conveyor Belts 


Mechanical Packings 
and Gaskets 








Asbestos Textiles 





Other R/M products include: Fon Belts © Abrasive Wheels « Rubber Covered Equipment © Sintered Metal Parts « Bowling Balls © Other industricl Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 

















Ks TO TELEGRAMS / 


Impossible for buyers to overlook 
...-hard to say “‘no”’ when invita- 
tions come by Telegram! Use Tele- 
grams next time you have aspecial 
showing. 


For any Business Purpose — 
A TELEGRAM 
does the job better— 





OPPOSITE PAGE THIRTY TWO LATEST 
CATALOG ARE TELEGRAPH ORDER 
BLANKS. INDICATE QUANTITY WANTED, 
SIGN NAME, AND GIVE TO WESTERN 
UNION MESSENGER, WE ASSURE 
QUICK DELIVERY. 
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ACKNOWLEDGING FIRST ORDERS 


APPRECIATE YOUR TELEGRAPHIC 
ORDER FOR TEN ROTARY SAWS. 
SHIPPING TOMORROW IN SPECIAL 
PACKING TO INSURE BLADE 
PROTECTION. 





“BOOK” TELEGRAMS ‘ 
Multiple messages for Gr 
sales prospects are great S 


time-savers—business 


builders. Use them for 


special offers, price ss 
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or style changes. 0 
Ask Western Union! 


WESTERN UNION 
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| Break Through: 
Main Current Flow 
At Present fs 
Proposed Channel 
To Be Cut By 
U. S. Engineers 


Temporary 
Break Through 
Now Blocked 

| By Fill 


And industrial 
Plants Which 
Use River 


HOW FLOOD WATERS and Army Engineers cut new river channels shown above as. . . 


Missouri Waltzes to New Bed 


April floods cut across S-turn at St. Joseph in two 
places. Engineers have plugged one gap, will move the other 
new channel slightly eastward. 


Getting along with the Missouri former Air Force base; t yutherly 
River is like dealing with an unreason- break cut the Union Pacific R.R. and 
able child: Sometimes it’s better to let U.S. Highway 36 west of Elwood 
it have its own way. The river is being Kan., St. Joe’s cross eighbor 
allowed to keep one of the two short- The railroad was washe« 5 
cuts it made in the April flood at an the highway for about 2 
S-curve off St. Joseph, Mo. (map). In When the downrive 
fact, the Army Engineers are going to St. Joe threatened aft 
improve that cut-off, climinating half leave a much seduce 
of the S-curve entirel city, people were wort bout what 

The second short-cut the river made would happen to the ver out 
was only a half-hearted attempt to leave lets and factory wast tlet Phese 
St. Joe in a backwater instead of on would be worse than if they 
the main stream. A lot of water trickled were left high and dry 
over the low banks and across the lower Engineers quickly det ned that 
half of the S, but it lacked the channel the southerly cut-off wa 1 wan 
making drive that the northerly out- dering overflow, blocked ly by pil 
break showed. So the Armv Engineers ing and rock fill. That 1 St. Joc 
have already plugged the hole there. of its normal waterlev The Union 
¢ Flood Antics—Nobody was particu- Pacific rebuilt its track | resumed 
larly fond of the S-curve anyway. It — service in mid-June, and | highway 
was a smoldering fuse hooked up to department restored Route 3 
flood dangers that were bound to erupt © New Channel—The northerly break 
some day. The Missouri’s banks are was a different matter. It was clear 
low: the curves run through flat bot- that the bulk of the wat pouring 
tomland. So no one was surprised through the new cut, that the current 
when the river jumped out of its bed would probably never rest its former 
and cut crosslots loop around Rosecrans Fiel Yet the 

The northerly break isolated Rose new channel was unstable, too, with no 
crans Field, St. Joseph’s airport and — strong natural limits. The sharp bends 
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How an lowa town cut its horsepower feed bill 


510.000 A VEARS 


OWNS and industries in most areas can cut power 
costs plenty by the use of modern gas-diesel 
engines. Here’s a good example... 


The four Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels shown above 
power the Municipal Electric Plant at Ogden, Iowa. 
Originally, 16 years ago, this plant was powered by 3 
of these same engines running entirely on diesel fuel 
oil. Then in 1944 came the Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel 
development. The initial 3 engines were converted, and 
a new Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel added. Now Ogden 
is easily saving $10,000 on fuel cost alone! 


The gas-diesel, with its remarkable efficiency and 
economy, is only one of a long list of Cooper-Bessemer 
developments during recent years—developments that 
are saving big money in a// kinds of stationary power 
applications. In marine and locomotive services, too! 


Maybe you have power needs coming up? Be sure to 
find out about the mew things heing done by one of 
America’s o/dest engine builders. 








New York « Chicago ¢ Washingt @ San F i e Les Angeles 

*@ San Diego « Houston « Dallas « Odessa © Pampa « Greggton © 

Seattle « Tulsa « St. Lovis © Gloucester « New Orleans © Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifex, N. 5S. 


DIESELS + GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS+ ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








Why not think BIG 
when you plan on plastics? 


TELEVISION CABINET 
Motorola, Inc. 


—— — TT TT | 





POPCORN WARMER BASE 
Buddy Boy Popcorn Co. 








HEAVY-DUTY SWITCH PANEL 
1. T. E. Circuit Breaker Co. 


: 


ROOM VENTILATING FAN 
Chicago Electric Mfg. C 


e».see your molder about big DUREZ pieces 


If you have always limited your think- 
ing on plastics to fairly small pieces, 
we ipvite you to consider them in a 
brand new light as material for 
major units or components. 

Bigger presses, improved techniques 
in custom molding, and the versatility 
of phenolics developed by Durez have 
greatly endarged the utility of moldings 
in recent years. 

Pieces weighing up to 40 pounds 
and more are now turned out, ready 
Sar assembly, at mass production speed. 
These range up to 15x 18”x 36”, 
and their size is determined only by 
the capacity of available presses. The 
larger the size, the greater is the econ- 
omy available through elimination of 
many machining, assembly, and fin- 
ishing operations. 

In large and small moldings the 
inherent characteristics of Durez 
phenolics have won them an important 
place in industry. They mold to critical 
tolerances. They have outstanding 
electrical values and resistance to 


PHENOLIC 


chemicals and to heat, plus impact 
strength and permanence of finish. 

It will pay you to discuss your large 
projects with your custom molder. For 
specialized assistance, feel free to call 
on Durez technicians in your area. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


Our monthly ‘‘Durex Plastics News*” 
contains many useful ideas. May we 
place you on the list? Durex Plastics @ 
Chemicals, Inc., 4007 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 








“... part of Missouri goes 
to far side of the river, but 
no fight is expected . . .” 


MISSOURI starts on p. 94 


at each end of the cut-off would en- 
courage the river to erode the banks. 
The solution was t we the chan- 
nel eastward far eliminate 
the lefthand turns and find a more 
natural riverbed. Whi r new chan 
nel was conceded to Missouri, a 
bridge would have t built some 
where to get access ag to Rosecrans 
Field. 
e Reconstruction—Arn 
last month with St. Jo 
and highway and rai 
tives to agree on th 
plan. Here’s what they d 
step by step: 

e Open a ferry a ; the 
souri’s chosen channel 
crans Field and vicinit 
is operating a workboat 
the city as a ferry ser 

e Build a haul 
a point west of Elw 
old, drying-up riverbed 
additional access to the site of the pro 
posed channel. This 1 will be the 
permanent approach to Rosecrans Field 
from St. Joe. When ready, the 
ferry can close. 

e Dig the new cha 
about 800 ft. wide, block up the 
Missouri’s present cut Engineers 
expect to direct water into the perma 
nent bed in three mont 
e Jurisdiction—Rosecrans Field thus 
switches from one side of the river to 
the other. Before the flood, it was 
east of the river; now 1 hereafter, 
it is west of the main innel The 
old channel, swinging west of the field 
is expected eventually to up. Right 
now, the field is on an d 

There may 
which state 


enou to 


Engineers met 
1 city officials 

representa 
construction 
cided to do, 


Mis 
Rose- 
A contractor 
1 a barge for 


serve 


north from 
crossing the 
1 trestle, for 


nel, 1 mi. long, 


be some question about 
owns the Rosecrans area 
from now on. After all, the locality 
does lie west of the Missouri River, 
which should put it in Kansas. 

There’s a precedent, though, for Mis- 
souri to hang onto the area, and no 
real fight is expected. Up at Omaha, 
a flood once caused the Missouri to cut 
off another S-curve, shifting the Iowa 
suburb of East Omaha to the Nebraska 
side of the main channel. East Omaha, 
however, stayed under | sway. The 
old channel between Omaha and East 
Omaha remained as a | ind was in 
corporated into Omaha’s park system 
as Carter Lake, a popular resort. 

In St. Joe’s case, the shift to a main 
channel east of Rosecr Field prob 
ably would have come sometime, any 
way. Army Engineers have long urged 
this channel change. 
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oval announces the greatest 
new typewriter of all time! 


Amazing new “Magic” Tabulator! 
Sensational new Carriage Control! 
Extra “Personalized” Key found 
on no other typewriter! 17 time- 
saving features! 


i 
\ 


“Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclusive 
feature which allows the secretary to 
operate tab with either finger or palm 
without moving her hands from the 
guide-key positions, aids speed. 


fee: 


Carriage Control, a new, exclusive 
feature which lets the secretary suit the 
carriage tension to her needs. Just a flip 
of the knob does it! No need to call in 
a repair man! What a convenience! 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard 


3 


In addition to an improved “Magic” 
Margin to make margin settings even 
easier than ever before, the new 
Royal Standard has a host of new and 
exclusive features! Not gadgets! 


They are helpful, timesaving con- 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Extra “Personalized” Key. At no 


extra cost—a 43rd key with your choice 
of 3 combinations shown. Or, at slight 
extra charge, other combinations or 


business trade-marks. ADD 


veniences — each one designed witlt 
the operator in mind! 


So, don’t wait! You can have a free 
office trial of the new Royal Standard 
Typewriter simply by calling your 
local Royal representative. 


New Timesaver Top. Look at the 
M cxsreie here! “Touch Control” 


within easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
for ribbon-changing. Press button . . 
it’s all instantly accessible. 


Now! 








a’ 


aif 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION are the core of Olin Industries’ broad range of products. But it is still widening its stride. For... 


Olin Industries Bets on Diversification 


Olin Industries, Inc., is a name you 
rarely come across in print. Yet, be- 
fore long Olin may be filling gov- 
ernment orders for aluminum, nght 
alongside the giants in the industry. 
It is one of the companies Washing- 
ton may bring into the aluminum busi- 
ness, if it should decide to have another 
go at expanding domestic production. 

his, in a sense, is a tribute to the 
versatility of publicity-shy Olin. Di 
versification is Olin’s second name. It 
has been quietly multiplying itself al 
most since its first powder mill started 
operating 60 years ago. ‘Today it is 
one of the largest, if least known, of 
the few great family-owned corpora- 
tions that remain. 

e Milestones—Just last week Olin 
stepped out again—this time into the 
ficld of compressed-air mining equip- 
ment Olin acquired an interest in 
Armstrong Coalbreak Co., of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. It will handle exclusive 
sales and service of Armstrong com- 
pressors and other equipment for which 
Armstrong holds the basic patents. 
The latest indication of Olin’s suc- 


98 


cess came this week. The company 
formed its eighth operating division— 
Forest Products Division, headquar- 
tered in Shreveport, La. It will op- 
erate properties and facilities Olin has 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

e¢ An Old Story—The Armstrong deal 
is just one of several important moves 
Olin has made in its latest diversifica- 
tion splurge. In just the last few 
months it has .. . 

® Purchased a 665-acre site on the 
Wabash River in Indiana where it may 
build a cellophane or other kind of 
plant. 

e Acquired Ramset Fasteners, 
Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio—one of the 
country’s oldest makers of powder- 
actuated industrial tools. 

¢ Acquired Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries, Inc.—a leading producer of 
southern pine and hardwood lumber. 
Olin plans to build a pulp mill on the 
Frost properties 
e Change of Heart — Until 
brought Frost into the fold, Olin’s 
business was kept in the family. The 
public knew virtually none of the facts 


Olin 


of Olin’s corporate nancial life 
The company is still a g way from 
courting publicity. But few months 
ago, it made public nual report 
for the first time. 

Operating results f 
that whatever went ehind the 
scenes had paid off t sales, with 
Frost’s added in, total 68,185,679; 
net income before tax $29,568, 
149. The total of capit nd surplus 
at the end of 1951 an 1 to $90, 
281,979. 

¢ New Approach—The Frost Lumbet 
purchase also gave th« 1eral_ public 
its first crack at Olin Up till 
that time, it was all h the Olin 
family itself, plus a mployees 
and some officers 

Olin acquired th 
Frost bv issuing 1,0¢ 
Olin common. Sin 
Frost’s onetime stock! rs, at least 
400,000 shares of Oli mon have 
come on the over-th market. 
Some brokers estimat company 
now has about 2,500 stockholders. It 
is predicted that in the next year or 


51 showed 


issets of 
shares of 
through 
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You can do it, too... with Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 


with Pure 


At one fell swoop, you can cut your inventory . . . cut your 
costs ... cut your problems . . . with Pure Oil’s complete line 
of industrial lubricants. 

Many of these top-quality oils and greases, you see, are de- 
signed to do several different jobs instead of one specific job. 
And to do each job equally well. 

This enables you to do all your lubricating with fewer lubri- 
cants. In other words, you can 


simplify and save... with 
Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 








If you would like to swing a sharp axe on your lubricating costs 
(and who wouldn’t, things being what they are!) write: The 
Pure Oil Company, Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 











BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


TL 


CUTS MAINTENANCE 


HL 


KEEPS PRODUCTION UP 


When corrosion attacks genuine wrought 
iron, tiny threads of glass-like silicate slag, 
threaded through the body of high-purity 
iron, halt and disperse the attack, prevent 
pee and rapid penetration. This unique 
brous structure, duplicated in no other 
material, is illustrated below. For in- 
formation on how Byers Wrought Iron pipe 
extends service life, 
at lower cost per 
ear, write: A. M. 
yers Company, 
Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 





so, Olin will apply for listing its stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

e Behind the Scenes—Olin has no 
particular formula for making cach new 
undertaking a success. Most of the 
companies that it has acquired are suc- 
cesses in their own right. Frost is a 
good example. This is what Olin got 
in the transaction: about 441,000 acres 
of lush timberland; three small lumber- 
hauling railroads and a controlling in- 
terest in a fourth; three going lumber- 
yard concerns; an outdoor furniture 
plant; and a large interest in a hard- 
wood lumber concern and a hardwood 
flooring plant. 

Most important, perhaps, is an 
enormous potential in gas and oil 
rights on the Frost properties. 
¢ Good Reason—Olin had one very 
obvious reason for buying Frost: It 
would give Olin its own source of pulp 
for its cellophane making. Olin has al- 
ways combined diversification with in- 
tegration, aiming at independence 
from outside suppliers. For that rea- 
son, most of Olin’s products are re- 
lated in some way ta its main line— 
firearms and ammunition or allied 
fields. 

lhis policy, however, doesn’t seem to 
put much of a ceiling on the variety 
of Olin products. The company and 
its 20,000 employees are split up into 
seven divisions. 

e Arms and Ammunition Division. 
Plants at New Haven, Conn., East 
Alton, Ill., and Cleveland (Ramset 
plant) turn out guns and ammunition 
(including Winchester arms which 
Olin acquired in 1931), special lubri- 
cants, roller skates, _powder-actuated 
tools. 

¢ Ecusta Paper Division. Plant in 
Pisgah Forest, N. C., produces ciga- 
rette and other fine, tough papers; 
endless woven belts used bv the to- 
bacco and other industries 

e Electrical Division. Plants at 
New Haven and Covington, Tenn., 
make flashlights, drv-cell batteries and 
manganese beside guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

¢ Explosives Division. Plants at 
Fast Alton, Pollard, and Edwards, Ill; 
Peru, Ind.; Los Gatos, Cal.; Mt. Brad- 
dock, Pa.; and Frederickson, Wash., 
make such things as commercial ex- 
plosives; blasting caps and_ supplies; 
railway fuses, torpedoes, and other pvro- 
technic items; smokeless ball powder; 
and military explosives. 

e Frost Lumber Industries Divi- 
sion. Plants scattered throughout the 
South turn out pine and hardwood 
lumber, posts, poles and piling, treated 
lumber products, outdoor furniture, 
and hardwood flooring. 

¢ Metals Division. Mills and fab- 
ricating plants at East Alton and New 
Haven produce thousands of fabricated 
parts made of brass and other nonfer- 


hub-caps, 
hlight cases, 
id washing 


rous alloys, including 
caps for pencil erasers, fla 
parts for cigarette lighter 
machines. 

e Olin Cellophat Division. 
Plants at Pisgah Forest and Cambridge, 
Mass., make cellophan« | polyethy 
lene film and tubing 
e Farther Afield—Olin nture into 
the cellophane industry the com 
pany’s first move into relatively distant 
fields. For more than du Pont 
had been dodging a monopoly charge, 
searching for a company that was will 
ing and able to invest )-million to 
get into the industry. Olin took the 
opportunity. 

Du Pont agreed to | 
der all of its cellopha 
furnish technical know-h to design 
and build an eight-ma plant with 
a capacitv of about 37-million Ib. of 
cellophane a vear. and help train 
personnel and put the in opera- 
tion. In return, Olin to pay du 
Pont $500,000 when th mtract was 
signed and another $50} ) when the 
plant was finished 

Production at the Ol 
Ecusta Paper Co. sit 
1951: most of the outp 
food and tobacco indust 
e Close-Mouthed—F the be 
ginning. Olin’s busin insactions 
have been strictly a fa ffair. Un- 
til 1944 Olin industric 1 its prede 
cessor companies wer the firm 
hand of the founder, Fr W. Olin, 
who built his first po ll in 1892 
at East Alton, Il. H 1 it Th 
Equitable Power Mfg pened 
shop in February, 159 

Olin was a_ har 
who never cared for 
kept out of the new 
could—even though | one of 
the wealthiest Middk 
West. 

e Snowballing—Befor« Olin had 
expanded his one-mil ness into 
three powder mills. I 898 Olin 
founded Western Cart »., also 
at East Alton, to ma id paper 
shot shells with Olin I This 
started the Olin sn ling. In 
1907 Western bought | n Cap & 
Chemical Co., giving O its 


source of primers and ing 


more strings to outsid pliers 

In 1914, Western Cartridge got its 
first war contract, from t nch gov 
ernment. Then cam ther con 
tracts from the U.S. anc illies. It 
was the war that led W 1 into the 
brass mill field. Bras irtridges 
became very scarce, s tern built 
its own mill in 191 
¢ Speed-Up—After the the elder 
Olin speeded up his « toward in 
tegration. The compa 1 the am 
munition, but it didn’t | the guns 
its ammunition was fi 1. So in 


Olin un- 
yatents, to 


Plant on its 
1 in June, 
s to the 


men 


own 
some 
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Molded Plywood chair by 


Be ae \ J. G. Furniture Co., Inc. 


New Strength 
for New Ideas in Furniture... 


...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Many of the striking new ideas expressed in today's 
furniture were neither practical nor possible a few years ago. 
That they are now is due in large part to chemical research 
in adhesives. Reichhold chemists, working with furniture and 

plywood manufacturers, have developed a complete line of resin glues and 

adhesives, each with a specific purpose, many of them making wood suitable 
for applications unheard of a few years ago. These resins are produced in 

Reichhold plants all over the United States as well as in foreign countries. 

With its worldwide organization of specialists in fields ranging from paper to 

plastics, RCI is able to develop new ideas, new opportunities for 

the manufacturer . . . through creative chemistry. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [54 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








1931, Western bought Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co h not only 
produced firearms but \ ne of West- 
ern’s competitors in al nition pro 
duction. 

Olin’s biggest project during World 
War II was the St. | Ordnance 
Plant, run by the O ned U.S 
Cartridge Co. All wa t sweetness 
and light, however. In 3, the gov 
ernment sued U.S. Cartridge for dam 
ages of about $215-mill for reasons 
stemming from alleged ure to in 
spect certain ammunit properly. 
Last year, after a lengthy t the U.S 
District Court decided in favor of Olin 
The government ha vealed, but 
Olin is confident that the District 
Court decision will win out 

It may be mere coincidence, but 
the vear the suit was fil Olin began 
to overcome some of it ticence about 
publicity. In 1943 th npany re 
tained Steve Hannagan, of New York, 
to handle public relat That led 
to creation of Olin’s 1 lirector of 
public information post t a few 
months ago. 

e Merger—It wasn’t unt 

Olin’s integration be 

First Olin merged the 

prises it controlled ‘in 

tridge Co., then chang 

Olin Industries, Inc 

just before Franklin O 

day when he moved 
ground His son, J 
became the first pre 
dustries, Inc., the p« 
now. Younger broth 
over as first vice-presid 

The boys are said t 
expansion-minded tl 
Contract Manufacturin | ag Sige wage 

g sight yet. The com; 

Is Our Business hunk of capital to sp 
addition, Prudential | 

entered into a standb 

Taft-Peirce is the largest contract manufacturer in the a 
country. Contract manufacturing is not an “‘off and on” bus- seeable.” _ 
iness with us — it’s our main line of business. Our tremendous ¢ Go-ahead—The most 
floor space and our concentration of the most modern machine pect is that Olin might 


tools mean we can handle any job — big or small — with top ducer of aluminum. It 
and well-heeled to un 


precision and at low unit cost. 
Che company got 


num during World W 
operated two plants 





a° weet Bee: ee oe 


About Open Capacity... 

Naturally, our 450,000 square feet of manufacturing area and monk ‘Gee ae Tao 
1,500 machine tools are pretty busy these days. But we do have duced alumina to alu 
some open capacity — especially for small and medium-sized out around 100-millio: 


work. A note on your letterhead will bring you our most recent The other yr 2 exp 
tion at Salt Lake (¢ 


“‘Open Capacity Bulletin.” It might help solve some of your cemaaatedl dailies tes ‘ol 

. , Crted ait 1c O ail 
production problems. Olin missed the first f post 
THE PRINcIPAL Propuct or Tart-PErrce Is SKILL war aluminum expans en the 
government brought da_ into 


. ; . ‘ | he (BW—Nov. 1 | ) 
For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing nen a a aay Richt . - 


TAKE it To TAFT-PEIRCE production officials are g up for 


: f the se l 1 of n, ; 
The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. Olin pee Paty: of of 11 rOspe _ 


i 
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PROBLEM: Sharp pictures from an 
inexpensive camera 


PROBLEM: 10 stare at a welder’s 
torch and not go blind 


ANSWER: Research indicates that ultraviolet and in- 
frared are the villains that cause welder’s keratitis 
or “flash eye,” a painful condition brought about 
by looking at a welder’s torch. To keep welders’ 
eyes cool and safe, American Optical scientists 


developed Novi-weld glass, which 


absorbs 98 per 


cent of the ultraviolet and infrared rays. 


q Americ 





an Optical 








PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A BEACON 225 CAMERA 

ANSWER: On request, American Optical recently designed, and is now 
producing, a new exclusive doublet lens which is being used in the 
inexpensive Beacon Camera. Enlargements from 2%” x 2%” are 
pleasantly sharp. A half million Beacon Cameras have been sold 
Write us about your development problems. Address American 
Optical Company, 39 Vision Park, Southbridge, Massachusetts 


eT 


ANSWER: Poorly graded abrasives cause scratches on glass, 
hard to polish out. The abrasives we use are made from 
natural — generally hexagonal in shape—not splin- 
ters that dig and scratch. Our centrifugal grading process 
guarantees uniformity of particle size to 1/5000 of an inch. 


WAREHOUSE 
€, STORAGE 
Office | BLOCK 


EAST o* WATER ST 


At right, v-p Krueger tries out chain saw. 


Field Testing: 


Just after World VW Il, Power 
Products Corp. set up business 
of making light, port two-cycle 
engines in Grafton, W f assets 
of the company were mall 
swatch of money, an bundant 
supply of cockiness 

I'wo years later, Pow ucts fell 
deep in the mire. ( in the 
form of rushing out new 1 engines 
without adequate field test did the 
tripping. Sales, which had topped $1.3- 
million in 1947, sagged to $500,- 
000, pulled down by ca tion 
¢ Field Tests—The didn’t 
stay mired long. It dust tself off, 
and really went back t k This 
time, cockiness was ten by thor- 
oughness. Design specia re called 

TOP BRASS study mockup of new engine. President Lueloff is seated, center. in and a $50,000-a-vea gram of 
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ROTARY MOWERS take 60% of PPC engines. This hookup tests a batch of them. 


Key to a Boom in Engines 


field testing was set up immediately. 

The happy ending comes this week 
when Power Products plays host to the 
trade press. The occasion is to cele- 
brate a solid expansion. Power Prod- 
ucts expects to turn out between 
300,000 and 350,000 engines this 
vear; Claims half of the 1 hp. to 3 hp. 
engine market for chain saws; and is a 
major factor in the production of en- 
gines for rotary-type lawn mowers. 
Sales last year ran at a $500,000 a 
month clip. 

¢ Lightweight—-The idea to which 
Power Products hitched its wagon was 
that there was a big market for small 
horsepower, lightweight engines, based 
on the two-cycle principle and using 
light metals. 

The two-cycle engine differs from 
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the standard four-cycle internal com- 
bustion engine in this way. In the 
four cycle, the piston makes two round 
trips up and down for each explosion. 
One trip serves to bring in and then 
compress vaporized fuel. The explosion 
starts the second trip, the power push 
of the piston; on the return stroke comes 
the exhaust. In the two-cycle, all these 
functions are completed in a single 
round trip of the piston. 

The two-cycle principle permits sim- 
pler design and fewer parts, hence lends 
itself particularly to small, low-horse- 
power engines. Its inherent disadvan- 


. tage—a tendency to less efficient com- 


bustion—is 
advantage. 
« Outboard Motors—The idea of a 
portable two-cycle engine came, rather 


offset by its weight 





THE NEW 


gives you the most 
material handling 
you can get for your 
money in a 


2000 POUND 
FORK TRUCK 


Here’s Why: 


» It's BUILT to take 
PUNISHMENT! 


All-Steel welded frame; 
powerful Baker morors; 
efficient worm-drive 

ower axle; dynamic- 

raking, 2-drum, 5- 
speed NO Plug controller 
—all components are of 
the same basic construc- 
tion as in our heavy-duty 
equipment for capacities 
up to 10,000 pounds. 


’ It’s the most MANEUVERABLE 
Truck in its class! 


An FS with 36-inch forks can make a“U" 
turn in an 814-foor aisle! It can stack a 
48-inch load at right angles to a 10-foot 
_ aisle without sacrificing stability. 


> It's ECONOMICAL! 


100% functional design means that every 
dollar you invest goes to work for you. 
You save on operating and on mainte- 
mance costs. S is always on the j 
By any standard you apply, the FS is the 
best buy in its class. 

All the features engineered into this out- 
standing Truck are described in Baker 
Bulletin 1327. 


Use the coupon below 
to get your copy. 


=" 


-- 
- 
- 
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DO YOU USE SHAFTS 
IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


For 30 years, we have been working 
with all kinds of metals... making all 
sizes and types of crankshafts, eccentric 
shafts, and drive shafts to precise and 
exacting specifications. Our manufactur- 
ing skill, combined with our experience, 
produces shafts of absolute fit—elimi- 
nates reworks and rejects, 


If you use shafts in your product, re- 
gardless of your requirements, you can 
look to us as a dependable source of 
supply. Send us your specifications today. 
We will contact you promptly. 


YORK Svcctrce & Machine Go., Ine. 
YORK, PA. 


Makers of BILTWELL « FOREMAN Yxie Shafts for 
. . with world wide distribution. 


WHERE PRIDE OF PROL T PREVAILS 


the automotive industry 


viox 
by Soot 
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FAST-GROWING. Lueloff and Krueger check on construction of new building. 


as a byproduct, to Reuben T. Lueloff 
and Robert G. Krueger (cover) back in 
49+4. The two were employed by 
West Bend (Wis.) Aluminum Co., as- 
signed to developing an outboard motor 
division. Lueloff, a specialist. in sales 
and administration, kept bumping into 
people who harped on the need for 
portable power units, not chained to 
an electric outlet. 

Lueloff talked it over with Krueger, 
an engineer addicted to outboard rac- 
ing. The two tried to sell the idea to 
their own company. When that failed, 
they finally set up their own outfit. 
Today, Lueloff is president, Krueger is 
vice-president. 

Original capital was just $103,000, 
raised largely by friends. That, plus 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
taken later out of earnings, was all the 
capital they had until late last month 
when the company secured a long-term 
loan of $600,000, largely for expan- 
sion. 
¢ Community Help—The village of 
Grafton got the nod for the plant site, 
when cooperative leaders in the com- 
munity raised the $65,000 to build the 
first factory. That debt was wiped out 
only last month. The Grafton State 
Bank, which handled the mortgage 
notes, also financed the company in its 
toddling days. 

The toddling lengthened out to 
fairly firm strides in 1947 when over a 
million dollars worth of. sales came 
largely from engines for compressors 
and generators. 

e Time of Troubles—Next year, came 
real trouble. Savage Arms Co., invad- 
ing the field of reel-type power mow- , 
ers, ordered up to 40,000 engines from 
Power Products. The company dove 
into the million-dollar order, started to 
deliver engines at a 3,000-a-month rate. 


Ihe engine had been tested extensively 
in the laboratory, but ly at all in 
the field. 

Almost immediately Savag« 
deluged with compla 
ure. Tests were ha srovised and 
it was found that carburetor, 
which had perform: intly in the 
cloistered lab, was n the shocks 
and dust of actual n 
¢ New Methods—L. ind Krueger 
took stock, with bu t an alltime 
low. The pair de ibjure all 
optimistic faith in ratory tests 
alone. Research was 1 nted towards 
rotary type mowers rtical-shaft 
engine applications were 
hired, and- the elab field testing 
setup was organized Last vear. 4,000 
hours were devoted to testing mowers 
by cutting real gras: working in 
eight-hour shifts test bicvcles pow- 
ered with the- comp nachines all 
over the streets of Grafton. Power 
Products engines di n saws that 
chewed up forests of ist to see if 
thev could do it 

Strongly confident 
ods, and with 
Power Products set 
its chosen world. Th 
the company 
makers that it could xluce a 
engine with an alum 
$20. The model caug 
spring of 1950. Sea 
sold some 40,000 m 
the new engine 

By 1951, Power P 
completely restored; it 
tised that its Reto-P 
fect engine for rota mowers.” 
Power Products engi nake quite 
a list of impressis ns for their 
motors: 

e Their 


Arms was 
fail- 


r engine 


pineers 


meth- 


new 
cock inimpaired, 
reconqucr 
came when 
con wn-mowcr 
light 
housing for 
fast in the 
ebuck alone 
sowered by 


* morale was 
fully adver- 
s the “‘per- 


units ar lb. lighter 
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A 1700-pound man will never lean 
back in o Sturgis guest chair, but... 


... but if he did, we know what would happen. The steel frame 

would deflect about 1/32” and return to normal after the load was removed. 
That’s what happens when weight tests are made in accordance with 
General Service Administration Specifications, 

which permit 1/8” deflection, four times 


that measured on Sturgis chairs. This great 


Aine 


reserve of strength is deliberately engineered 
into Sturgis chairs to make them 


perform above and beyond normal use 





demands and normal chair life { 


expectancy. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for 
keeps. You can’t see all the quality en- 
gineered into a Sturgis chair but it’s there 
in full measure—And because it’s there a 
Sturgis chair is a long term investment in 
office comfort and efficiency. Today the 
the quality that's’ finest executive, secretarial, clerical, guest 
engineered into and institutional metal chairs are being 

Sturgis chairs. produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair 

Company, Sturgis; Michigan. 


You can’t see all 


The Sturgis No. 1225 Guest Chair 

















With Water Tank and 
Vacvum for Rug Scrubbing 


m ar Ae 


wue Multiple - Purpose 


HAT'S 
FLOOR - MAINTENANCE MACHINE T 


ine that not 
. ce machine 
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With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 
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Interchangeable 
Brushes, Pads, 
Sanding Disc 


Wire Brushes 
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Fibre Brushes 


Polishing Pad 
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“...Workers are practically 
standing on each other's 
shoulders . . .” 

POWER PRODUCTS starts on p. 104 


than four-cycle engines of comparable 
horsepower. 

e Their engine produces twice the 
power with half the mass of competi- 
tors’ units. In the chain-saw field, this 
meant that Power Products could sell 
for $250 equipment which had never 
before been below $385 

eA current program will shave 
20% off costs of making the engines 
within two years. 

Plenty of manufacturers seem to be- 
lieve these claims. Power Products 
engines are shipped out the day they 
are completed, though production is 
now 20,000 units a month, with 30,- 
000 a month expected by late summer. 

Last year, Monark Silver King, Inc., 
of Chicago sold 50,000 mowers with 
Roto-Power. Power Products has be- 
come an engine supplier for 15 major 
lawn-mower sellers including Sears, 
Roebuck, Firestone, and Spiegel. 
Nearly half of the 15 top chain-saw 
makers use its engines. 

¢ Integration—Lucloff and Krueger 
learned a second lesson from their Sav- 
age Arms fiasco. Today, when a cus- 
tomer approaches the company, engi- 
neers are assigned to integrating the 
power unit with the proposed product. 
Pilot models are built at the Grafton 
plant, and extensively field tested to 
make sure that the engine suits the 
tool and vice versa. No contract for 
full production is signed until engine 
and machine have proved themselves. 
Lueloff figures it costs from $3,000 to 
$10,000 just to deliver one of these 
specially tailored pilot models to the 
customer. 
¢ Elbow-Room—Despite this care and 
thoroughness, Power Products expects 
to turn out half a million units next 
year. Expansion space is desperately 
needed. Right now, a 10,000-sq. ft. ad- 
dition to the original 14,000-sq.-ft. 
plant is being rushed to completion; 
workers are practically standing on each 
other’s shoulders in the old building 
where the company got its start 

The $600,000 loan is expected to 
end the overcrowding once and for all. 
A big share of the money will go 
toward starting the first of a series of 
25,000-sq.-ft. units, at a new site in 
Grafton. 

The troubles of 1948 m well in 
the past, now, to Power Products man- 
agement. Lueloff sums up the situation 
this way: “It’s a combination of work- 
ing hard and thinking intelligently. 
When you do both of these, you usually 
get some breaks, too.” : 
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All copper 


(or brass) 


where you 
need it~ 
-and steel 
where steel 
serves best 





CLAD METALS a Yo = 


SuVeneer Clad Metals give you sur- 
faces of genuine solid copper or brass, to 
do the jobs for which you ordinarily 








specify these materials . . . with the big 
new plus of steel for greater strength, 


twice the elasticity, and lighter weight, a =k 
than either copper or brass used alone. bi 
e You save critical metals for defense— i 


you benefit your products’ performance 
—when you specify time-proved 
SuVeneer Clad Metals. Let us work 
with you! 









Superior Steel. 
CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Looking for better ways to 


do things? 


We can help. 


Our booklet tells you more than this ad 





PRECISION UNDER 
INFERNAL CONDITIONS 


Molten gobs of glass dart into Hartford- 
Empire forming machines with projectile- 
like speed. This continuous and orderly 
barrage of hot “shots” is quickly convert- 
ed into bottles at rates up to 125 per 
minute. These machines exemplify Hart- 
ford-Empire’s known ability to 
and build equipment for sustained opera- 
tion under gruelling conditions. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 

HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 

Please send literature checked below: 

Cc) “How Emhart Can Help” 

[_] “Batch Charging Systems” 

Lehr Loaders” 

design 
Annealing and Decorating Lehrs’ 
Glass Making Equipment and 
Sernices 

NAME___ 

| 


COMPANY 





ADORESS 





CITY & STATE 





STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 

C) 
O 
O 
O 
[_] “Automatic Cartoning Units” 
CJ 


ORME eeeee 


Bottle and Can Packers” 
Carton and Bag Packers” 
Labelers” 


Gluers and Sealers” 


“Palletizers and De-palletizers” 


a 

—O————————— 
ADORESS___ 
ciTy & STATE.___ 


SAVINGS IN 
SHIPPING PREPARATIONS 


Shipping cases cor out of 
Standard-Knapp equipment with 
proper seals and protection of 
product. Many models available to 
improve your shipping case han- 
dling and make it less tly. Other 
Standard-Knapp machine 

the cost of cartoning, labeling 
ing, packing, conveying, pall 
and de-palletizing 


STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of Emhart Mfg 


PORTLAND, CONNE 


re dic e 
rins 


tizing 


U T 











BASHED BUT NOT SMASHED 
New 612 and 13 gal. plastic carboy bot- 
tles developed by Plax solve age-old 
problem of shipping corrosive chemicals 
safely and conveniently. Blow-molded in 
one piece of polyethylene, they are un- 
breakable, light in weight, chemically 
inert and will not crack if contents are 
frozen. Smaller Plax® plastic bottles are 
already being used for hundreds of con- 
sumer and industrial products. 


PLAX CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below 
0) “How Emhart Can Help’ 

[[] “Plaxpak Polyethylene Botties” 
0 “Fabricating of Polystyrene” 
oO ‘ 


Plastics for industria! Use” 
OO 
a 
COMPANY. 

ADORESS 


GEV 6 STATE... 





BOOSTING PRODUCTION 
REDUCING INSURANCE 


Hands are always. out of the dan- 
ger zone in power press operation 
with the V & O Feed-O-Matic®. 
Parts are fed into press by mechani- 
cal hand. Operators simply place 
parts in nests on small rotating 
dial. Result: simpler, less fatiguing 
motions for operator; more parts; 
no accidents; lower compensation 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below 
“How Emhart Can Help’ 
“Inclinable Open Back Presses” 
“Punch Press Feeders 
“High Speed Notchers 

Horning and Wiring Presses” 


rates. “Roll and Dial Feeds 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co 


400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


NAME a 
a lctperiestimeiniaignann 
COMPANY 


ADORESS. a — 
CITY & STATE___ 





ELECTRONICS SOLVES MYSTERY 


New Henry & Wright electronic instrument accur- 
ately and instantly measures power press loads. 
Takes mystery out of what is happening during 
press operation; shuts press down instantly if over- 
loaded. Dieometer’s information permits improved 
metal stamping operations, elimination of expensive 
press and die damage and consequent lost produc- 
tion time. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below 
(J “How Emnart Can Help 
O “Dieing Machines Catalog 


O “Examples of Progressive Dieing” 


HENRY & WRIGHT NAME_ 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


a 


a 


i eiicsteriniesinstnnnininnnatintiinpiiie 


CITY & STATE 





OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is production skills here—clearly shows the unique 
available from any of the ber ¢ i bination of experience and know-how that 


it demonstrates the design, development, and you can put to use, no matter what you make. 








From this basic structural steel 
shape, rolled from an ingot in this 
mill at Barium’s Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa., comes 
so many of the metal things basic 
to our economy. 

Basic shapes become basic prod- 
ucts right within Barium’s family of 
subsidiaries, as the photos below 
show you. Don’t you think that 
such a coordinated effort in steel 
can serve your steel needs best? 

It will pay you to look into the 


This stiff leg crane was built at Barium’s 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Duluth, Minn., 
from structural steel of its sister subsidi- 
Phoenix. Whirley cranes, hoists, der- 


her Clyde products 


group of strategically located 
companies known as Barium Steel 
Corporation .. . controlling qual- 
ity from blast furnace to finished 
product. . working as a self- 
contained unit to speed urgently 
needed orders. 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
knowledge to bear to solve your 
steel problem, address your prob- - ae 
lem to Barium at 25 Broad St., on > duces cae 
New York City. 


LIMITED (CANADA 


oO obligation. IRON @ STEEL CO 


Phoenix structural steel is here used by 


This bridge girder 
another Barium member, Wiley Manu- Phoenix structural 
facturing Co., Port Deposit, Md., to build 


barges. Wiley also makes floating cranes, Thi 


Phoenix tridge Cx 
company b 


other materials- handling equipment 





FINANCE 
If you bought OPEN-END Funds in 1950... 


... You'd Do This Well. 


“Korean War" 
June 23 June 23, Dividend Payments Results (3) 


1950 Cost From Secur- From Invest- Capital 
OPEN-END FUNDS Pea eee cot aes ” 


Affiliated Fund* $4.97 . $0.69 $0.47 
American Business Shares** 4.38 * 0.42 0.32 
Axe-Houghton Fund “’A'’* 9.54 J 0.98 0.74 
5 ail 24.43 : 1.85 1.82 

23.20 J 1.72 2.48 


Chemical Fund* 18.98 t 1.93 1.30 
Commonwealth Investment* 6.63 i 0.34 0.55 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund**. . 30.73 : 1.40 2.48 
Fundamental Investors* 18.24 2 0.84 1.90 
Incorporated Investors* 9.23 , 0.38 0.74 
Investors Management Fund* 16.84 i 1.82 1.66 
Keystone “Quality Comm.” Fund*. . 35.25 a 4.18 3.06 
Keystone “Low-price Comm." Fund* . 5.95 0.59 0.61 
Knickerbocker Fund* 5.80 . 0.34 0.63 
Mass. Investors Trust* 33.34 5 1.10 3.69 


National Investors * 11.55 - 1.37 1.03 
Nation-Wide Securities ** 15.59 . 0.46 1.34 
Putnam (George) Fund* * 17.86 * 0.61 1.54 
United Income Fund* 11.62 é 0.54 1.26 
Wellington Fund** 20.57 ¢ 0.65 1.65 


But if you bought many Individual Stocks... 


..- You’d Have Done Well Too. 
INDIVIDUAL STOCKS 
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$61.73 $76.22 $5.25 

28.15 40.09 7.25 

, 160.55 150.72 18.00 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 60,34 88.99 9.25 
II a ii'e g'p iv Sec Gw'x esc 81.30 76.22 16.75 


Dow Chemical 69.56 118.65 4.80 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 81.04 85.75 7.95 
General Electric 50.24 58.16 6.70 
General Motors 49.36 56.06 10.50 

- 272 43.31 6.00 


36.92 53.45 4.75. 

42.04 44.30 7.50 
int'l Harvester 27.27 31.68 4.30 
National Steel 41.16 44.92 6.25 

46.96 47.88 7.00 


Standard Oil (N.J.).............. 40.02 77.59 7.62 
Texas Co. 35.86 55.81 6.10 

29.41 46.40 3.87 
Union Carbide & Carbon. ..~ 49.99 65.33 4.50 
Union Pacific 86.48 111.68 12.00 29.1 


(1) Open-end fund shares at net asset valve pilus loading charge dividend paid from security profits in period. Dividend yield is 
buyers; other stocks at market valve plus estimated buying © average annual rate for two year in question. * Exclusively common 
cost based on 10-share odd-lot purchase. (2) Open-end fund shores: stock funds. **Can hold bonds, preferreds and/or commons, N.B. 
demption price lable to holders; other stocks; market valve Where necessary prices have been adjusted to stock splits. 
less selling cost. (3) Capital gains of open-end fund shares include 
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Back before the war, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission called the 


7 
Trusts Keep Booming * #iissinen st pet 


velopment in the financial history of 
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Mobile radio keeps patrol crew in voice contact with shore 
During storms, safety patrol cruises lake to help small craft 


ELECTRONIC LIFE GUARD— 
G-E 2-WAY RADIO! 


Life guards carry radio-telephone in row boats, 
can summon power boat or shore help instantly. 


ADIO-EQUIPPED patrol boats and beach guards 
R with portable radio-telephone help make Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin one of the nation’s safest resorts. 
In a summer season, well over 100 small boats in 
distress and scores of swimmers are given assistance 
by the Water Patrol, a unique organization sup- 
ported by citizen vacationers. 

Instant radio communication between the shore 
office, patrol boats, and life guards at beach posi- 
tions keep swimmers under constant surveillance, 
rush first aid equipment to trouble spots in seconds. 


This is only one use of G-E 2-way radio. A superb ae - 

i , : i lost the frst summer G-E 

industrial tool, it speeds work and cuts costs in a 5 yma my hae sian So-ueat 
° . ; adi t d f »yperat » 

hundred different ways where wide area control 1S = office transmitter (shown here open) 

portant. The coupon will bring you more information. is compact, dependable, easy to mount. 


Fas eS SS SST SSS Se Ss 


General Electric Company, Section 182-23 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


Please tell me how General Electric 2-Way Radio can help me. 
NAME 

TYPE OF BUSINESS 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


-GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 


114 ‘ 





the United States during the past 50 
years.” 

It’s a cinch that the Commission 
hasn’t changed its mind since. For 
the love affair between the nation’s 
security buyers and the trusts has been 
growing ever since. 

In 10 years, the assets of the trade 

have almost quintupled, from $925- 
million in 1941 to $4.5-billion now. 
The number of stockholders has 
jumped 85%, to over 1.5-million. 
e Closed-End—Some of these gains 
were contributed by the so-called 
closed-end investment companies. Al- 
though these operate with fixed capi- 
talizations, their assets rose 80% in 
the decade—from $523-million to the 
neighborhood of $1-billion. 

Still, that’s a drop in the bucket com- 

were with the gains of the open-end 
unds—the group that constantly sells 
new shares to the public. At the end 
of 1951, assets of the open-end trusts 
added up to well over $3.1-billion, 
compared with $401-million 10 vears 
before. The growth has continued 
since then. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that by mid-1952 the group’s re- 
sources had jumped another $400-mil- 
lion. That $3.5-billion total is more 
than eight times the 1941 figure. 
e Price Rise—Obviously, part of this 
gain is due to the general—if repeatedly 
mterrupted—rise of security prices 
(page 32). But the constant sale of 
new shares by the open-end funds has 
been a much bigger factor. Gross 
sales last year were nearly $700-million, 
as against $53-million in 1941. 

According to the trade, there are two 
basic reasons for these mounting sales 
of trust shares: 

¢ The trusts permit small investors 
to diversify their holdings far more 
than they could on their own hook. 

¢ They allow both large and small 
investors to profit from the experience, 
judgment, and access to information 
possessed by men who have made 
money management their life work. 

Trade circles say that seasoned in- 
vestors—well up in the financial ABC’s 
of what securities to buy, when to buy 
them, how long to hold them—have 
been as eager to take shelter in the 
open-end trusts as the novices. 

e The Obverse—This generally cheer- 
ful picture doesn’t mean that the open- 
end funds have all the answers. 

In some respects, their recent rapid 
growth has been no more than what 
you would expect. The group’s sales 
volume traditionally goes up during 
periods of rising markets. Lately, this 
normal tempo of rise has been speeded 
up by modern selling methods, a sales 
crew of about 10,000, plus wide—and 
often extravagant—claim 

Actually, the funds aren’t necessarily 
fool-proof. As they stand now, they 
have never been up against any real, 
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Ss your packaging frrotlem any lougher than this ? 


Some products are temperamental. 


They can’t tolerate air or light. 
The least bit of change in aroma or 
flavor hurts their salability. 


If you’re concerned with market- 
ing such a product, it will pay you 
to consider what has been accom- 
plished for beer and ale—by the can 
trademarked “‘Keglined.” 


Originated by American Can 
Company in 1935, this first non- 
returnable beer container has met 
the needs of the consumer, the re- 
tailer and the industry from the be- 
ginning. It is light, compact, easy to 


carry. Its flat top makes it easy to 
pack, easy tostackintherefrigerator. 


It is strong enough to withstand 
pasteurization pressures. And this 
container’s hard, flavor-protecting 
lining can deliver brewery-fresh fla- 
vor to any place on earth. 


For 17 years, this original beer 
can has steadily pushed up sales of 
packaged beer and ale. And the 
Canco research and mass-production 
skills it represents hold great prom- 
ise to any manufacturer with a tough 
packaging problem. 


So, before you take it for granted 


that your product can’t be packaged 
more attractively, efficiently and 
economically in metal, consult 
Canco. Just write the American Can 
Company office nearest you. 


AMERICAN 
CAN 








Visit the oil fields of the country and 
you will see hundreds of “Christmas 
Trees” dotting the landscape. But 
these “trees” are not handsomely 
decorated with tinsel or with gaily 
wrapped gifts at their bases. 


Our oil field “Christmas Trees” are 
made of cold steel, complicated valves, 
and pressure gauges. Very often they look 
like a plumber’s nightmare, but are 
actually well-head pipe connections that 
regulate the flow of gas or oil from well 
to pipeline, for delivery to the nation’s 
refineries. 


“Christmas Trees” in the oil fields — not 
only in July — but throughout the year, are 
vital links between oil in the ground and 
gasoline in your car. 


And while “Christmas Trees” are actually a very 
small part of SUNRAY’s investment of $276 million 
in corporate assets, they have a great deal to do 

with efficient production. 


It takes men, money and machinery to produce 
petroleum and SUNRAY’s progress is marked 
by a proper balance of these factors — for 
SUNRAY’s progress and America’s 

progress go hand in hand. 





During 1951, SUNRAY oper- 
ated 5600 oil and gas wells, to 
produce 73,000 net barrels of 
oil daily, setting a new com- 
pany production record for 
total annual production of 26 
million barrels. 








SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA 
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The ONE ingredient 


you cant do without 


In mass-production systems, which is where most of our products 
are used, no production rate or cost schedule will stand up unless 
you can count on absolutely consistent quality in your materials. 
That you must have, and there is a tradition of craftsmanship in 
our plants which has protected users of Columbia and Summerill 
products for a great many years. 


Olbmlbiar STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
wen 4067 SPECIALIZING IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aud SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
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Craftsmanship calls 
a 
| COOLITE 
| Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass 
Protects Skilled Eyes 


10-share units mentioned in the table 
could be bought and sold for fees 
amounting to about 2% on the pur- 
chase price. 

These dollar-and-cents _ considera- 
tions aren’t the only reasons for the 
price and dividend gaps between the 
individual and open-end shares cited in 
the table. 
© Variants—The different open-end 


of all three. Other 
say, the shares of a 
in low price common 
equities. 

Even the trade admit 
investment trusts hay 
ment. And there’s 
today’s good managem: 
orate later. 

e Caveat Emptor—Not 


oncentrate in, 
ngle industry, or 
wr in high-grade 
not all 
mart manage 
guarantee that 
t won’t deteri 


that 


ill open-end 


shares varied as much among themselves 
as the individual stocks did. That’s be- 
cause of the basic differences in pur- 
pose among the funds. Some limit 
themselves exclusively to common 
stocks, or bonds, or preferred. Some 
maintain constantly shifting mixtures 


fund salesmen will admit it, but what 
this all adds up to is that you have to 
buy their wares just as selectively as you 
would any other type of issue. It’s not 
enough to study long-term results; 
should also make sure the trust’s invest- 
ment objectives are your own 


you 
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Chan: 
———-Sales----——._ 195. 
Un Thousands) 
1952 1951 


° 
hange 
Net Profits 1952 
(in Thousands) 
1952 1951 


1951 1951" 
AIRCRAFT ; 
Northrop Aircraft (A).. $51,681 
Solar Aircraft (A) 16,134 
AUTO PARTS 
Dana Corp. (B) 
Kelsey-Hayes (B) 
King-Seeley (3) 
Young Spring (A) 
COMMODITIES 
Central Soya (B) os 
Spencer Kellogg (B).... 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Robbins & Myers (B) 
Seeger Ref. (8) 
FOOD 
Armour & Co" (A) 
Penn Fruit Co. (B) 
MERCHANDISING 
Diana Stores (A) 
Rice-Stix, Inc. (B) 
TEXTILE 
Consolidated Textile (B) 
J. P. Stevens (A) 
Wyandotte Worsted (B) 
TV, RADIO 
Aveo Mfg. (5) 
Emerson Radio (A) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Celotex Corp. (A) 
Dresser Industries (A) 
Firestone Tire (A) 
General Shoe (A) 
Hooker Electrochem. (B) 
Int'l. Harvester (A). . 
Newport Stee! (A) 13,565 
Royal Typewriter (A) 15, 784 
(A) Quarter ended about Apr. 30. 


$27, 268 
9.096 


+89.5 
+774 


$735 
517 


$1,005 26 
651 +20 
Architect — J. N. Pease & Co., 
Charlotte, N. Carolina 
General Contractor — inge-Hayman 
Construction Co., inc., Dallas, Texas 
Glazing Contractor — Pittsburgh Plate 
Gless Co., Charlotte, N. Carolina 


44.438 
29 , 895 
8,192 
11,368 


47,163 
29.055 
10,23. 
15,381 


-~ $.8 2,527 

+ 2.9 1,077 
9 397 
1 


226 


3,214 21 
1,317 18 
508 21 
756 70 


19 
—-26 


32,370 
23,594 


35,537 760 1,140 


Kroehler, Famous Name aS a oe 
in Furniture, 
Chooses COOLITE GLASS 


by Mississippi 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. safeguards 
the high quality of its famous furniture 
by flooding workrooms with filtered 
daylight. This modern factory is glazed 
with Coolite Heat Absorbing and Glare 
Reducing Glass. The precise workman- 
ship of the woodworking shop and 
coreful skill of the sewing department 
would be difficult to maintain under 
the eye-fatiguing glare of raw sun- 
light. But glare reducing Coolite strains 
out the unwanted properties in natural 
light . . . floods rooms with softened 
daylight that aids seeing tasks... 
keeps interiors more comfortable by 
helping to absorb solar heat rays. 





6,373 
25,849 


340 374 


531,018 
NA 


4.583 
13,090 


NA 


103 ,620 
NA NA 


NA 


65 .329 
13,271 


72,879 
11,232 





9,282 

32,727 

. 241,124 

25,403 
NA 

377,525 


13,555 
28 666 
237,265 
24,477 
NA 
351,161 22,208 
14,994 -— 9. 761 
16.318 — 3. - 2.5 1,168 
(B) Quarter ended abou! 3 D—defici 


664 
1,545 
12,809 
596 
936 


NGQe we we Oo 


If you are planning new con- 
struction or modernizing ex- 
isting facilities, investigate 
Coolite. See how it can pro- 
vide increased efficiency and 
economy for you. Getin touch 
with your nearby Mississippi 
Glass distributor today. 


Second-Quarter Profits: Blue Preview 


It’s too early yet to get reports of 
industrial companies for the quarter 
ended June 30, but you can get some 
idea of the way the wind is blowing 
by looking at the reports of those whose 
quarters end in April or May. 

It’s no surprise, of course, to find 
that second-quarter 1952 earnings of 
these companies are almost without ex- 
ception lower than the comparable 
1951 quarter. 

But suppose you go on to compare 


ge between the 
ind 1951 with 
between the 
table, 
interesting re- 
s dropped 
below the 


the percentage of 
second quarters of | 
the percentage of chang 
first quarters of bot! 
above). You get a 
sult. Profits of most 
more in the second 
comparable quarter last than they 
did in the first quarter of 1952 below 
the same 1951 quarter. In other words, 
corporate profits were still on the way 
down during April an 


Send for free catalog “Coolite 
Heat Absorbing and Glare Reduc- 
ing Glass.” Samples on request. . 


MISSLSSLPPI ie 
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SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
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Navy Fire Fighters Face Wind in battling flaming liquid with WaterFOG. 


The risk the fog destroyed 


Raging winds are a hazard fire 
fighters hate. 

Yet the men above rushed into the 
wind-swept flames, straight to the 
source of fire... without risk. Spe- 
cially engineered WaterFOG shielded 
them from intense heat and fumes, 
put out the blaze in seconds. 

This protective, fire-fighting fog is 
created by a Rockwood nozzle. The 
nozzle “explodes” water so that it’s 
finer than spray. A pint of water, for 
instance, splits into a million, cooling, 
heat-absorbent parts and thus spreads 


oS 


over a far greater area than ordinarily 
possible. eae rapidly drops 
below ignition pointand the WaterFOG 
particles turn into steam that smothers 
fire. 

Rockwood WaterFOG Nozzles — 
easily attached to ordinary fire hose 
— are also in use in fire departments, 
industrial plants, chemical plants, 
mercantile and public buildings, oil 
refineries. They are but one of many 
kinds of Rockwood fire-fighting equip- 
ment in which Rockwood has engin- 
eered water to cut fire losses, 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water ...to Cut Fire Losses 


How Rockwood 


Engineers Water 
to Cut Fire Losses 


Water is Turned into FogFOAM in this manifold 
- To 97 parts of water, Rockwood adds 

parts special Rockwood FOAM liquid, dis- 
charges it through special Rockwood heads 
to make FogFOAM — smothers flames, pro- 
tects exposed surfaces. 


Water is Vapeed Into Vital Spots in St. Louis 
Hospital, Berlin, New Hampshire by means 
of specially engineered Rockwood SPRIN- 
KLER SYSTEM. No lives have ever been lost 
from - in hospitals completely equipped with 
spr TS. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 





ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 


























These three Hackney 
Deep Drawn Shapes are 
supplied by us as 
component parts for other 
manufacturers’ products. 
Can you guess what kinds 
of products they 

are used on? 

(Answers below.) 


























If you're designing for lighter 
weight... greater strength ... better appear- 


Answers: 
1—Seamless shell 
for a dry chemical 
fire extinguisher. 
2—Air receiver 
for portable air 
compressor. 
3—Condenser 
shells for refrig- 


eration equipment. 


f 


ance ... easier and faster assembling—maybe 
we can help you. We’ve had 50 years of 
specialized experience in designing and man- 
ufacturing Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and 
Shells to accomplish these very objectives for 
hundreds of manufacturers. Send us a sketch 
of your product requirements—our sugges- 
tions may save guesswork on your drafting 
board. 


Ask for a complimentary copy of our 
anniversary booklet,"Design for Progress.” 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 South 66th St., Milwaukee 14 + 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 + 936 W. Peachtree S1., N.W., Room 115, Atianta 3 
208 S$. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 *¢ 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Another Mutua! Fund 
Looks North to Canada 


A third mutual fund has been cre- 
ated to invest in Canadian securities. 
This one, Canada General Fund, Inc., 
has been organized b group of Bos- 
ton investment trust people, who aid 
in supervising ten investment com- 
panies with assets f about $800- 
million. It has applied for SEC reg 
istration of 1,350,000 shares of stock, 
which will be offered to the public at 
$10 a share. 

Canada General plans to buy mainly 
common and preferred stocks and con- 
vertible bonds, with not more than 
35% of its assets in any one industry. 

President of the new fund: Henrv T. 
Vance, partner in the Boston firm of 
Vance, Sanders, a leading distributor 
of mutual fund share Vance is also 
president of Boston Fund, Inc. Vice- 
presidents and directors of the new 
Canadian fund are all connected with 
Boston investment trusts as officers, 
trustees, or directors 

Management of the fund will be 
carried on bv Boston Management & 
Research Co. All of the officers of 
Canada General Fund are connected 
with this management firm. 


Fiberglas Shenanigans 
Lead to Inquiry 


The National Assn. of Securities 
Dealers is checking into what happened 
last February when 630,000 shares of 
Owens-Corning Fiberg Corp. were 
offered to the public for the first time 
through the customary underwriting 
syndicate-selling group setup 

Though the offering price to the pub 
lic was $37.75 a share, interest was so 
great that the stock was quoted on a 
when-issued basis as high S48 on the 
day of the offering. 
¢ Scandal—This demand for Fiberglas 
stock created what Wall Street admitted 
was a verv unhealthy condition. 

Some of the houses participating as 
underwriters or selling-g Dp members 
decided to increase their legitimate 
profits on the deal by holding back some 
of the stock allotted them for public 
distribution. They tucked some stock 
into their own accounts or “sold” 
blocks to partners, offi . and other 
insiders. That made | stock avail 
able to the public. A iger bidders 
continued to push pri ip, insiders 
could then gradually unload their blocks 
on the over-the-counter market at hand 
some profits. 
¢ Investigation—N ASD heard rumors of 
what went on. It had its district com 
mittees check into the offering. “Free 
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Weve madet imple... 


to cut your accounting costs 


Surprising, isn’t it, that a full-scale, 100% electri- 
fied accounting machine can have a keyboard as 
simple as this? Makes it easy to change over from 
your present manual or machine method and 
immediately start saving on clerical expense. 

No special training required . . . no premium 
salaries to pay. Any competent typist can start 
producing — by touch method and at high speed 
— within the first half hour. And another big 
economy is that this same Remington Rand 
machine can do all your accounting — payables, 
receivables, general ledgers, payroll, cost distri- 
bution, sales analysis and other jobs — switching 
readily from one application to another as your 
work schedules require. 


If reluctance to interrupt present routines has 


Free folder (AB-423) shows you how to get the 
most per accounting machine dollar. Phone us 
locally or write to Management Controls Library, 
Room 1196, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memington. Fland. 


kept you from making the change to faster, more 
economical machine accounting, there’s no need 
to wait any longer. Here at last is a machine that 
will do your work—your way—from the very first 
day. Ask for demonstration at the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


100% Electric — a flick of the finger 
for any printing action or carriage 
movement. 




















MUNICIPAL BONDS 


NEw IssuES—1052 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Purchased and Offered by HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
alone or with associates 


The tax-exempt status of income from State and Municipal 


Bonds has acquired increased 


investment value under the 


higher tax rates of the Revenue Act of 1951. 


$4,000,000 BURLINGTON, VT., 
% Bonds, Due 1957-81 
19,600,000 CINCINNATI, o., 
144 & 114% Bonds, Due 1953-92 
2,350,000 CRANSTON, R. I., 
242% Bonds, Due 1953-79 
3,000,000 DALLAS COUNTY, TEX., 
3, 1% & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
3,000,000 DANVILLE VA 
144 & 1.90% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
1,500,000 DAVIDSON COUNTY, N. C., 
242, 2!4 & 2% Bonds, Due 1954-80 
4,750,000 EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
2.20% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
3,500,000 FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA., 
2.40% Bonds, 1953-7 


3,500,000 FLINT, MICH., Var. rates 
Water Rev. Bonds, Due, 1953-83 
4.000.009 BABAR, - mporrony OF* 
% Bonds, Due 1955-72 
3,000,000 HEMPSTEAD, N. U.P, 
S/D No. 27, 2.70% Bonds, Onc 1958. 82 
1,600,000 LORAIN, O., 
2% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
1,095,000 LYNNFIELD, MASS., 
2.10% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
.7g0eu0 MARION COUNTY, O., 
Bonds, Due 1953-74 
2, oe 000 MIAMI SAM, BA. 
2.60% Bonds, Due 1 


| $1,200,000 MONROE, LA., Var. rates 


Water & Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-89 
4,500,000 NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
Var. rates Bonds, Due 1953-91 
5, —_ 000 OKLAHOMA CO., OKLA., s 
4, 144 & 2% Bonds, Due 1955-7 
3,000,000 ORLANDO UTIL. COM., 
FLA., 2 & 2.10% ee & Elec. Rev. 
Bonds, Due 1955-7 
2,000,000 OYSTER Bay, N.Y., U.F.$/D 
No. 17, 2.70% Bonds, Due 1953-81 
16, ay PHILADELPHIA, PA.,* 
2% Bonds, Due 1953-83 
ae an POLK COUNTY, FLA., 
$/D No. 1, Var. rates Bonds, Due 1955-77 
0.424 oes Serenes TEX., I. $/D 
M% & 242% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
2, 100,009 TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.F. 
S/D No. 1,* 2% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
ae or a bine x CO., OKLA., I. $/D 
No. 4 & 2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 
aan wane VIRGINIA, 
1, 1% & 144% Veterans’ Bonds, 
Due 1952-71 
1,588,000 WYOMING COUNTY, 
WEST VA., BOARD OF ED., 
24% & 248% Bonds, Due 1953-67 
4,700,000 YORK CITY SEW ER 
AUTHORITY, PA., 2, 154 & 174% 
Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-83 
“Issue headed jointly by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. on and others. 


portray po MUNICIPAL BONDS, 46 ISSUES 


SEND FOR TIMELY MID-YEAR 
SURVEY AND TAX CHART 


New 1952 Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal Bond 
Market presents up-to-date information on the mar- 
ket, supply, demand, volume, price trends. Tax Chart 
helps you determine the value of tax exemption in 
your income bracket. Send for both, no obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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riding” had been pretty general, it 
turned out. The committees discovered 
that: (1) 66 participating firms kept 
part or all of heir allotments for their 
own accounts; (2) 185 houses allotted 
stock to insiders; (3) only 169 firms 
made a full public offering of their 
allotments. 

At the direction of NASD’s board of 
governors, the district committees are 
investigating to get more facts. 
¢ Oft Criticized—In the past, such 
practices have come in for pretty sharp 
criticism from leaders of the securities 
industry and from the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 

Back in 1946, SEC for a while was 
considering drastic steps to end this 
form of free riding (BWW—Apr.27'46, 
p66). And NASD, which has discipli- 
nary powers over its members, issued 
a warning. It said then that securities 
acquired for public distribution by mem- 
bers should not be sold to insiders, i 
excess of their normal investment cube 
tices. Such sales, said NASD, did not 
“constitute a bona fide pee offering 
consistent with high stand urd s of com- 
mercial honor and just and ‘equitable 
principles of trade.” 


Why Indirect Ownership 
Attracts Stockholders 


When the Brookings Institution pub- 
lished the results of its trail-blazing 
survey of stockholders last week (BW— 
Jul.5’52,p36), it turned up a lot of data 
never before known about stockholders 
and stockholdings. 
¢ Indirect Ownership—The Brookings 
researchers had to settle a lot of prob- 
lems to come up with a reliable count 
of individual stockholders and the num- 
ber of shares they own. One was to find 
a reasonably accurate method of esti- 
mating the number of individual stock- 
holders who had their shares registered 
in the names of bank “nominees” and 
brokers or security dealers. Then they 
had to estimate how many shares were 
held in this indirect fashion 

The Brookings survey finally con- 

cluded that about 2.2% of individual 
stockholders, with about 20% of all the 
shares owned by individuals, had their 
stock registered under other names. 
e Reasons—Why do some stockholders 
do this? For one thing, when stock is 
held in the name of someone who is 
close to a securities market, it is much 
more easily transferred. For example, 
it can be sold by the owner when he is 
out of the country, without his endorse- 
ment. Various other formalities and 
expenses are avoided. 

Investors often choose to have their 
stock held by a bank nominee when the 
bank is acting as a custodian for their 
securities. The nominee is not the bank 
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: ¥. To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


You'll find more and more aluminum in today’s 
fine automobiles . . . but you'll find even more 
in the forecast models for tomorrow. Leading 
designers and engineers in the automotive in- 
dustry, like those in other industries, are well 
aware of the many advantages of aluminum— 
low cost, light weight with strength, natural 
attractiveness, wide range of finishes, freedom 
from destructive rust, ease of fabrication. 


Put aluminum on your drawing boards now. 
Supplies of bauxite ore are more than ample for 


ean 


METALS 





generations, and this, together with constantly 
expanding aluminum production facilities 
assures a steadily mounting supply of aluminum 
—top design metal of today, top production metal 
of tomorrow. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. They'll be 
glad to work with you in planning and design- 
ing for your future with aluminum. Write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third 
Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


a) REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 











Somewhere in the 
dark chapters of 
unrecorded his- 
tory, the groping 
mind of primitive 
Man grasped the 
mechanism of the 
wheel . . . the magic 
circle that was to rock the destiny of 
the world. 

Today, the same magic of the circle— 
which has forged man’s progress by 
transporting his goods, moving his ar- 
mies, spinning his machines—has 
evolved from muscle to machine power, 
under the guidance of industrial genius. 

And throughout industry, wherever 
manufacturers or users are seeking to 
control power between driving and driv- 
en equipment—a broad range of Twin 
Disc Friction and Hydraulic Drives is 
ready to provide infinitely flexible power- 
linkage for maximum efficiency. 


If you havea problem in linking power 
between driving and driven equipment, 
write Twin Disc today—ask for complete 
application and design engineering serv- 
ice, wth thorough field assistance. 


Leading manufacturers of off-highway trucks— 
such as the Dart Truck Company, makers of this 
powerful unit—are gaining outstanding advan- 
tages from exclusive features offered in truck- 
type Twin Disc Hydraulic Torque Converters. The 
Twin Disc ‘Converter installed in this Dart offers 
highest torque multiplication—up to 6 times 
torque input—plus torque converter broking. 
Result: stepped-up work cycles, reduced costs 
in tire, axle, gear, brake and engine wear, 


Upper left: Model DF Twin Disc Converter, 


tS 


from Muscles to Machines... 


~® 


» 


4 Twi af Disc * 


CLUTCHES ANDO /WYDRAUL 
Ws 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


SRANCHES: CLEVELAND - 


124 


Omives 


DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES - NEWARK + MEW ORLEANS - 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford 


SEATTLE + TULSA 





itself, but an indivic 
or “partnership” of 
by the bank becaus« 
securitics involved. O 
stockholders who tive 
often leave their sto the 
their broker or deale 
¢ Narrowed Down—! luals aren’t 
the only ones who tock under 
another name. Trust¢ rious kinds 
and institutions use t ime device 
Since it was impractica to winnow 
out these various type 1 the 3,000 
odd companies that d data for 
the survev, the Brook urvey con 
centrated on 20 acti 
The census takers f 
centage breakdown b 
and the number of s| ld by each 
type. Then they wer to make an 
adjustment in the oldings of 
record reported by al 10 corpora 
tions to get an estimat the number 
of actual individual own nd of their 
holdings. 


employee 

named 
vandle th 
ther hand 
traders 
name of 


out the per- 


tf owner 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





$14-million 
to hnance 


Meridian, Miss., put 
general-obligation bon 
an industrial plant f clay pipe 
manufacturer—despite lack of interest 
by metropolitan inve banker 
A concern in nearby Jackson under 
wrote the offering at et interest 
cost of 2.41%. Text Inc., which 
was to have rented a lars lant under 
a similar plan, has n lled it off 
because of Meridian’s f to float 
a $6.5-million issue 

6 
$50-billion in force: That's how much 
insurance Metropolit Insurance 
Co., biggest life und t has on 
record for 334-mill holders 
This is double what t ipany had 
in force 11 years ag« 

* 
Stock trading on the N York Stock 
Exchange was slower! the first six 
months of this vear tl inv such 
period since the pr ll market 
began. Volume was lion shares, 
down 30% from last June volume 
was 25.5-million share n slightly 
from last vear 

7 
new treaty 

across-the ecuriti 

Canadian stock men can 
ider U.S 


Canada has just ratified 
covering 
frauds 
now be extradited for t 
securities laws. 

+ 
Stockholders committee f Colonial 
Airlines wants the carrier to accept a 
stock merger offer from Eastern Air 
lines. The same committee led a suc- 
cessful fight last spring reject a 
stock merger proposal f National 
Airlines (BW—May3’52 
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Will Labor Forfeit 
A Cherished Right? 





HE steel crisis is the latest in a long 

series of instances in which the Gov- 
ernment has intervened in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute with a view to averting a 
nation-wide suspension in an essential in- 
dustry. The railroads and the bituminous 
coal mines, as well as the steel mills, have 
felt the heavy hand of Federal seizure. 
Taft-Hartley injunctions and Presidential 
“fact-finding” boards are among the other 
devices used to prevent strikes that were 
deemed socially intolerable. 

The virtual certainty of governmental 
intervention in such disputes in the event 
of a breakdown of negotiations has tended 
to undermine the collective bargaining 
system. If either or both of the bargaining 
parties believe that they are likely to re- 
ceive favorable treatment from a govern- 
mental board, it is to their immediate 
interest to refuse to settle and thereby 
throw the dispute into the lap of such a 

board. Collective bargaining under such 
conditions tends to become a formality 
preliminary to outside adjudication of 
the issue. 

Loss of the Right to Strike 

Labor seems to be in danger of losing its 
power to bargain collectively in basic in- 
dustries because it is yielding its right to 
‘ strike, which is the heart of collective bar- 
gaining from labor's standpoint. Labor is 
losing the right to strike because ep 
wide organization makes the strike a pu 
lic menace. Traditionally, a strike is a con- 
test between labor and management, with 
the people and their Government remain- 
ing neutral. A nation-wide strike in an es- 
sential industry is a different thing. Such a 
strike endangers public health and safety, 
and forces the people, acting through their 
Government, to intervene in their own 
defense. 

Experience is making it increasingly 
clear that labor monopoly is as inimical to 


free enterprise as any other kind of 
monopoly. Again after sixty-two 
years the nation is facing the necessity 

of choosin ng between regulated mo- 
nopoly and free competition. In the 
Sherman act the vote was cast for free 
competition. Few citizens today would 
question the wisdom of that choice. 


The “Anti-Labor” Charge 


The elimination of industry-wide bar- 
gaining would be no more “anti-labor” 
than it would be “anti-management.” It 
would be no more “anti-labor” than the 
Sherman and Clayton acts are “anti- 
industry.” It is almost unanimously agreed 
that American business is in a much 
healthier condition than it would be if 
developing monopolistic tendencies had 
not been curbed. Experience is showing 
more and more plainly that the same prin- 
ciple applies to ipher. Present unhealthy 
trends in collective bargaining indicate 
that monopolism is as antagonistic to the 
long-run interests of workers as it is to 
those of owners and managers. 

Some labor organizations are passing 
through the same phase of development 
that some industrial organizations expe- 
rienced in the closing years of the last cen- 
tury. They are becoming too big and pow- 
erful for their own good. As a result of 
their bigness, they are forfeiting the right 
to strike and, it seems, can retain that right 
only by accepting the same limitations on 
size and power that owners and managers 
had to accept two generations ago. 


From the July issue of Tae GuaRANTY Survey, 
monthly review of busi and ec ic condi- 
tions published the Guaranty Trust Com 

of New York. The 3 a 
complete issue is 
available on te- 
quest to our Main 
Office, 140 Broad- 
way, New York 
15, N.Y. 
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Bulls, But No Bellowing 


Wall Street has a very strange bull _ possibilities of marg istrial com 
market indeed this summer (page 32). panies. 
Industrial shares, as measured by e Marginal—The | mmons, 
GO “ARERICAN” Standard & Poor’s daily index, are at by and large, are mcerns 
an all-time high. Last week S&P’s which prosper might the upward 
FOR weekly index of high-grade common _ surge of a busines hen strong 
stocks made a new all-time high (chart). demand for goods k ompany 
But there is practically none of the working at capacit Under such 


CIRCULAR speculative interest in the industrial conditions, profit ginal com 


shares which has accompanied previous panies increase fast 


bull market peaks. But now the busi se Bacal 
WELDED sya et pea ut now the bu ; the sub 


at S&P’s index for the low- ject of some con gher costs 
priced commons. Though this has gone including higher tay 1 narrower 
PRODUCTS up a little in the last couple of weeks, profit margins, even gh volume of 


it has been on the downgrade almost sales may be keep pretty well 





I 


Let us sena you more tacts or better ever since it reached its high point for page 118). Under t umstances, 
yet send us your specifications the current bull market back in October profits of the margi npanies drop 
for prompt quotations. of last vear. faster, percentage-w 1 the profits 
¢ “Quicker” Gains—Ordinarily, specu- of stronger, better-est ed outfits 

lators love the low-price industrial That’s one good 1 vhy the low 


shares. Here’s their argument: “A one- priced commons ar¢ ing. But it 
} 


Send for your copy 
of ovr 20 page , 
illustrated catalog point gain in a $10 stock means a_ doesn’t explain why, at ¢ ime time, 


paper profit of 10%, while the same the index of high-g: mmons has 
advance in a $100 stock means only a__ reached a new high 
1% paper profit.” ¢ Defensive—You find the answer 
There has been some speculative buy- to that by looking at t tocks which 
de ing during the last six months or so. make up Standard & | high-grad¢ 
AM ERICAN WELDING But practically all of it has been in the index. Some are lefensive” issues, 
Canadian oils and in the “oily rails’— with relatively stabk nings, the type 
rail stocks with oil possibilities. None that is popular with tors who ex 
& MANUFACTURING CO. of these issues appear on S&P’s index. pect a downswing in th isiness cycle. 
So you can’t take the low-price index Others are investment-grade growth 
380 DIETZ ROAD as a comprehensive indicator of specu- stocks 
WARREN. OHIO lative strength. But it shows what lit- However, the market action of low 


tle interest traders have in the profit price stocks doesn’t by any means de 
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AO gallons 2 minute 


guarantee the 
weather-tightness of 


Adlake 


aluminum windows 


It’s thorough testing like this that assures 
you a lifetime seal against wind and weather, 
with no maintenance whatever! 


During the ADLAKE water test, 500 gallons per 
minute are played upon the window . . . but 
not one drop can enter! Other ADLAKE tests 
prove that the special weather seal prevents 
air infiltration with winds as high as 120 miles 
per hour—and this seal, along with finger-tip 
control, lasts through more than a million 
operations! 


If you are planning a new building, don’t 
settle for less than the maintenance-free de- 
pendability of ADLAKE Aluminum Windows— 
which actually last as long as the buildings in 
which they are installed! Get the facts today 
—you'll find ADLAKE representatives in most 
major cities. 


CDG 


IN ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS ... ADLAKE IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY COACHES 


Double-glazed Windows, with exclu- 
sive “Breather” device, assure passen- 
gers an always-clear view of the 
scenery. No dehydronts to change, no 
maintenance other than routine washing! 


. - ADLAKE Aluminum Sash gives main- 
tenance-free operation for the life of the 
vehicle. Deep-pile weather stripping and 
serrated guides form a perfect weather 
seal, and they never stick or rattle. 
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Oss) Adams & vestake aaa 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA * New York « Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment 
for the Transportation Industry 
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PHOSPHATE COATING 
WiTH 


IMPROVES DRAWING, 
EXTRUSION AND 
OTHER COLD FORMING 
OPERATIONS 


The drawing of wire, bars, 
tubing, stampings, shells, shell 
cases, and many other cold 
forming operati includi 
the cold extrusion of steel— 
ere greatly facilitated by the 
application of a “Granodraw” 
zinc phosphate coating and a 
suitable lubricant prier te 
working. 


Xa Write for Descriptive Folder 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 











it’s TOUGH! 
it’s FAST! 











REPAIR CONCRETE with 
Instant-Setting PATCH! 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken con- 


crete floors are being repaired Use durable 
INSTANT-USE—a tough plastic material which takes 
traffic immediately. Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, 
tuts. Bonds tight to olf concrete right up toa 
feather edge 


NO aay JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
fut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
2 Solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 


cia! Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 
to scoop out of container . . . easy to 
level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors 
or out. Immediate shipment. 


g FLEXROCK Offices in Principal Cities 
g 3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pc 

& Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
8 tion details of TRIAL DER PLAN, and 
& HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
§ no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
. Company letterhead). 

a Name Title 

§ Company 
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pend entirely on earnings prospects. 
If it looks as if stock prices in general 
are going to continue to advance, the 
low-price shares are apt to move upward 
faster than the general market. 

That’s because people buy them not 
to hold, but with the expectation of sell- 
ing later to somebody else at a higher 
price. If something happens to upset 
the general optimism, these speculators 
get out quickly. That drives the low- 
price shares down faster than the gen- 
eral market, no matter what their earn- 
ings prospects may be. 


So that’s another key to the paradox 
of this summer rally. ‘Vhough prices 
are at new highs, there’s little general 
confidence. You can see that by the 
way investors are so carefully keeping 
out of the market. Trading volume 
continues to be very low 

Two big questions have to be settled 
before the low-priced shares can attract 
much buying interest: (1) the steel 
strike, and (2) what candidates arc 
going to run for the presidency. After 
that, perhaps, they will show signs of 


life. 


Private Financing Hits the Top 


Last year corporations sold more new 
securities direct to institutional inves- 
tors than ever before. The record-break- 
ing crop of private placements yielded 
almost $5.l-billion. Some 60% was 
grabbed up by life insurance companies 
and other institutions in Greater New 
York. 

These are some of the findings in the 
1952 Yearbook of Private Placements 
published last week by Chicago’s E. V. 
Hale & Co., private placement speci- 
alist. Its fourth vearbook is based 
mainly on portfolios of over 200 life 
insurance companies. The exhaustive 
volume lists 3,326 transactions. 
¢ Heavy Spenders—Last year’s Mr. Big 
was New York’s Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.—world’s largest nongovern- 
mental financial enterprise. In 146 
deals- Met bought well over $1.2-bil- 
lion of new securities. 

Runnerup was the nation’s second 
largest life company, Newark’s Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America. It ac- 
quired $792-million of new securities 
in 102 separate pieces of private financ- 
ing. 

The rest of the Big Five followed 
suit. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of America negotiated 75 deals worth 
$484-million. New York Life Insurance 
Co. absorbed $270-million in 51 deals. 
And Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York closed 109 transactions involving 
§$212-million of new issues. 
¢ Loans—Stock issues played the minor 
league in last year’s direct financing 
deals. Of the $5,085,238,000 of new 
capital raised through private place- 
ment, $5,014,425,000 came from sale 
of debt obligations—such as bonds, de- 
bentures, notes, mortgages. Unsecured 
loans accounted for 73% of that. 

About 37% of the transactions in- 
volved loans with maturities of 10 to 14 
vears. Not dollarwise, however. Loans 
of 20 vears or more accounted for 59% 
of the total dollar volume. 

Just like evervbodyv else last vear, 
corporations that borrowed via direct 
placement found interest rates higher 
than for a long time. Earlier, buvers 
had been willing to agree to less-than- 


3% rates on a great number of nego 
tiated deals. Dollarwise, only 3% o 
last year’s borrowings fell in that class 
About 81% stayed within 3% to 4% 
the remaining 16% went even higher. 
¢ Borrowers—Biggest bi 
year were industrial corporations. Their 
negotiated deals totaled almost $3.6 
billion, or 70% of the private financing 
total. Transactions with public utilities 
added up to $833-million 16%); with 
railroads, $177-million (about 3%) 
Personal and consumer loan companies, 
too, were busy placing securities pri 
vately. They sold $442,488,000 worth 
of preferred stock and debt obligations 
direct to institutional lenders—9% of all 
such deals. 

Over half of last year’s private financ- 
ing—53%—was touched off by expan- 
sion and plant improvement. Working 
capital needs accounted for 19%, re- 
funding of outstanding securities for 
14%. 

e Not Chicken Feed—Last  vear’s 
transactions included some sizable 
loans. Westinghouse Electric borrowed 
the most—$125-million—through the 
sale of 30-year 34% debentures. These 
deals followed, down *the line: $100- 
million advanced Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. on 20-year 34 notes; a 
$78.6-million deal negotiated by Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline on 34% 
19-year first mortgage bonds; a $78- 
million borrowing of Texas Eastern 
Transmission on 19-year 34% mort- 
gage bonds; and sale of $75-million 
worth of 25-vear, first mortgage 3%s by 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 

¢ Fast Tempo—Will 1952's private 
security sales equal last r’s volume? 
It is still too early to tell. But so far 
this vear the tempo has been running 
high. The last week or so is a good 
example: just 10 closed 
private-placement deals worth $155- 
million. These included sales of $75 
million of 30-year 32% notes bv Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; $25-million of 25 
year 34% notes by Singer Mfg. Co.; 
and $22-million of 20-vear 44% gen- 
eral mortgage bonds by Atlantic Coast 
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rowers last 


companies 
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Carsotoy “first in man-made metals for better products,” has just 
constructed and put into full operation a new carbide tool fabricating plant 


at Edmore. near the center of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 


Now it has decided to build another and larger plant at Edmore for the 
manufacture of Alnico permanent magnets. The new plant is scheduled 


for operation in the Spring of 1953. 





Carboloy's list of Michigan-manufactured products includes tungsten 
carbide cutting tools, dies, and masonry drills — products that have im- 
proved efficiency and cut costs in many manufacturing and mining indus- 


tries. Also, armor piercing slugs for projectiles. ' 


Its newest plant will bring to Outstate Michigan the production of 
Alnico penitanent magnets, which are widely used in radar, in holding 


devices, and in radio and television receivers. 


Edmore, location of Carboloy’s latest plants, is one of hundreds of 
communities in Outstate Michigan that offer important advantages to 
industry. If you are looking for a plant location, we invite you to consult 


us. Telephone, write or wire today. 


* Department of General Electric Company 


Check “These Aeduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers % In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies % Diversified Industries % No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
*%& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


wens ocr” CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 











@ The new Wage Stabilization Board has an @ The question of productivity-type wage 


unhappy heritage and some big problems. 


increases must be answered. 


@ Congress has taken away its power to @ And there's always John L. Lewis to cloud 


handle labor disputes like the steel case. 


the labor sky. 


It adds up to 


Trouble for the New Wage Board 


The first Wage Stabilization Board 
of the Korean era was torpedoed early 
in 1951 by a labor boycott that de- 
veloped from the unions’ fight with 
Charles E. Wilson over labor repre- 
sentation in the defense setup. 

he second WSB was torpedoed by 
Congress last week as a direct result of 
its inability to settle the steel dispute. 

lhe third WSB comes into being on 
July 29—its lineage uninspired, its ac- 
tivities circumscribed in advance, its 
life-span uncertain, and its problems 
immense. 
¢ Heritage—WSB I left WSB II the 
job of working out a cost-of-living wage 
formula and handling the budding con- 
troversy in steel. WSB II leaves WSB 
III a case load of more than 12,000 


wage petitions, a deficit in prestige, an 
anemic re a public indifference on 


wage control, and a red-hot policy prob- 
lem—what to do about so-called pro- 
ductivity wage increases. And, as if 
that were not enough to bequeath a 
feeble infant, sometime within the next 
few months John L. Lewis will sto 
plaving Sphinx and the nation will 
start worrying about a coal strike. 

To avoid a hiatus in existing policy, 
all existing wage regulations will pre- 
sumably be reissued by the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. He has 
been designated under the amended 
Defense Production Act—which | kills 
WSB Il—as promulgator of all general 
policies and general regulations relat- 
ing to wage and salary stabilization. 

The old board hopes to clean up its 
disputes docket, for that is something 
it cannot hand down. Nor can the new 
board handle any new disputes, not at 
least in the sense that Board II acted 
in disputes. 
¢ Still in Three Parts—Elimination of 
the disputes function and the ban on 
new policies or regulations until Board 
III takes over are the main results -of 
the Congressional battle over WSB. 

The tripartite system, with numerical 
equality on each of the three sides, 
came out of the battle unscathed. 
Rep. W. H. Lucas of Texas, who would 
have put the public members in nu- 
merical control of the board, lost that 
as well as his fight to give the inde- 
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pendent unions a seat at the labor side 
of the table. 

Some Congressional critics of the 
WSB no doubt hoped to get rid of most 
of the public members by the device of 
killing one board and —— a 
new one. But these members had 
planned to leave anyway by the end of 
summer. Congress retained some check 
on appointments by making all of them 
subject to Senate confirmation. 
¢ Power or No—Some legal analysts 
around the board raise the question 
whether Congress really intended to 
divest the board of all disputes func- 
tions. They point to this passage in 
the law: “Except as provided in Clause 
(B) of this paragraph, the board shall 
have no jurisdiction with respect to 
any labor dispute or with respect to 
any issue involved therein.” 

The exception, they say, must mean 
that the board has some jurisdiction in 
disputes. The pertinent part of Clause 
(B) says that the board shall, upon the 
request of any person substantially af- 
fected by the wage regulations and 
policies, or any federal agency, “advise 
as to the interpretation, or the applica- 
tion to particular circumstances, of 
policies and regulations. . . .” 

The draftsmanship could stand some 
improvement, but most board mem- 
bers take the practical view that Con- 
gress said plainly enough the board may 
only interpret the regulations in dis- 
putes, on request. That's ee differ- 
ent from taking custody of a dispute 
and making recommendations that are 
not explicitly grounded on the regula- 
tions, as the board did in the steel case. 
¢ Decontrol—Congress exempted em- 
ployers of eight or fewer persons from 
wage and salary controls. This is a 
policy the board had‘ virtually made up 
its mind to issue but hadn’t quite man- 
aged to get to. 

Also decontrolled are wages paid to 
agricultural labor, bowling alley em- 
ployees, and all employees paid $1 an 
hour or less (page 133). 
¢ Interim—The ban on new regula- 
tions until July 30 turned up in the 
joint conference of Senate and House 
committees. It was the supreme vote 
of no confidence in the old board. 


The restriction was aimed _particu- 
larly at blocking a productivity wage 
policy which the old board was getting 
ready (BW—Jun.21'52,p151). Two days 
earlier, Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn, New 
York Republican member of the Labor 
Committee, introduced a resolution to 
block this pronouncement 

Technically, the stabilization admin 
istrator could issue a productivity wage 
policy even before the old WSB regime 
expired, but that would violate the 
spirit of the act. 
¢ Productivity Bugbear—Productivity 
undoubtedly will be the No. 1 item on 
the new board’s agenda. Even if none 
of the present public members are car 
ried over, the work they did in the 
productivity field surely will have some 
influence with the new board. 

Businessmen can be reasonably cer- 
tain that such a policy, if it is issued, 
will avoid the word “productivity” and 
will avoid any phrase that uses the 
word “annual.” The old board found 
that many employers were uncomfort 
able about the label “productivity” lest 
it bind them to a concept or principle 
for years ahead when they don’t know 
what their circumstances will be. 

For similar reasons, the WSB in 
tended to avoid putting the “annual 
improvement factor” label on any hike 
in wage ceilings. A year hence there 
may be no controls, or mav be 
total war and tighter Lan- 
guage with implications for such an 
uncertain future would be unwise, the 
board felt. 

e Pressure Rising—The public mem 
bers did feel, however, that it’s hard to 
hold wage earners generally to a cost 
of-living basis, while making exceptions 
for those with prefreeze contracts that 
called for improvements in real wages. 

The pressure to break through the 
cost-of-living ceiling has been getting 
more intense. Some of this pressure 
was absorbed by the General Electric, 
steel, and oil cases. 

A General Electric increase was al 
lowed on the basis of a historical rela- 
tionship with the auto industry. Five 
cents of the oil workers’ increase ad- 
mittedly pierced the regulations, and 
the steel recommendations were issued 


there 


ontrols. 
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cured us of 
the work habit!“ 
says 


GROUCHO MARX 


A A. Thanks to my wonderful Epison Voicewniter, 
Re my secretary and | now work as a team. 
(Ya-a-y, team!) That Voicewriter of mine 
gets me through a full two-hour working day 
in 19 minutes flat! And it’s so accurate, | can 
sign my letters without the revolting necessity 
of reading them. This is a relief as | am 
a great lover of beautiful English— 


EXTRA! GROUCHO MARX INVENTS and beautiful Americans, for that matter. 





EDISON! FREE BOOK TELLS ALL! 


Marx, the Irrepressible, has written a new book! 


Sixteen pages of convulsive comedy by the genius of jest 
which had even the printing presses chuckling! 
It’s the story of Groucho himself, 
of a mad movie scenario, of the strange dream he had, 
of his addled adventures with executives, 
inventors, lawyers and siren secretaries. 
It’s Marx at his hysterical best. 
And it’s certain to be a collector's item! 
So don’t just sit there longing — 
the coupon is waiting—and so is your copy, 


ABASBSVBAASAS See BWASBASVSISVAWS 


if you hurry ...! 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 


E i 
4 
DISON VOICEWRITER : 
4 
; 
§ 66 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 

é Please send me your new booklet for executives, Now 

a ee § THEY'VE FOUND A REMEDY For work! by Groucho Marx. 
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Only Edison makes the Epison VoicewniTER, the world’s 
foremost individual dictating instrument — and Ep1son 
Texevoice, the amazing new system of phone dictation. 
You can always rely on Edison! 




















STANDARD 


WINNER 


STANDARD GUMMED TAPE 


gives your cartons 
a uniform closure 


If your packing and shipping operations 
pose no special requirements, a standard 
grade gummed sealing tape should be satis- 
factory for you. Among standard tapes, 
Orange Core is your best buy. Like all tapes, 
it seals your cartons against dust and ver- 
min; it reinforces corners and seams; it calls 
for no elaborate equipment or skills. But 
unlike many standard tapes, every step of its 
manufacture is under one management—one 
Jaboratory control. 

This all-important fact means your clo- 
sures will be uniform—reliable. Uniform 
performance has helped make Orange Core 
the world’s largest-selling gummed tape. 


| Hupson MULTIALL sacks 


i with assured delivery 


Sewn or pasted, 
valve and open 
mouth. 2 to 6 plies, 
with 4-color printing 
available. Request 
bulletin (column 3). 
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without reliance on the regulations. 
In none of these cases did the board 
use the word “productivity” to justify 
an increase. 

¢ Auto Influence—Thus it appears that, 
even if there is no productivity wage 
policy, the influence of the annual rise 
in automobile wages is going to spill 
over into other fields. 

Demands for the correction of in- 
equities will have to be met on a case- 
by-case basis. It was the view of the 
industry members of the WSB that if 
there was going to be any productivity 
wage policy at all—and they preferred 
none—that was the approach that 
should be used. 
¢ Alternatives—Two other possible ap- 
proaches were under study. 

One would be a broad regulation to 
be administered on a case-by-case basis. 
This would incorporate the “quid pro 
quo” concept. The board would sim- 
ply invite petitions for wage increases 
above the cost of living because of 
measures which the parties adopted, 
or planned to adopt, to improve eff- 
ciency. 

This approach would not mention a 
specific figure. A long-term contract, 
such as the General Motors type, would 
not be required, though it might be 
persuasive. 

The other approach would be a self- 
administering regulation that would 
mention a figure, possibly as an amend- 
ment to Regulations 6 and 8, which 
are the basic, general-increase measures 
of the board. 

This would raise some problems, be- 
cause certain plants have been allowed 
to go above the cost of living regula- 
tions in order to bring them into line 
with comparable groups. 

In such cases, the board probably 
would want to have a look at other in- 
creases so as to avoid area distortions 
that had just been corrected by an in- 
crease. 


Musicians Soft-Pedal 
Bargaining Measures 


Union members should: 

eGo in for shrewder collective 
bargaining, and less tough stuff. 

e If necessary, take smaller con- 
tract gains in order to avoid costly 
strikes. 

¢ Stick to contracts once they are 
signed, even if it means ignoring pleas 
by other unions for supporting “‘sym- 
pathy” strikes. 

This advice, from James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians (AFL), may sound 
strange, Coming from a union leader. 
There’s a reason for it, Petrillo ex- 
plained. The union must move care- 
fully at a time when, under the Taft- 
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WINNER 


Blue Ribbon 


SUPERSTANDARD GUMMED TAPE 


slashes packing time 
for Imperial Brass 


If you want to cut labor costs, time-saving 


Blue Ribbon superstandard ideal 
Here is the report of a typi 
Brass Mfg. Co.: “Previous tape had been giv- 
ing us much trouble. As Blue Ribbon 
away with the 


tape is 


| user, Imperial 


was put into service, we did 
labor waste of the ‘pressing action 
to make the tape hold fast 
amazed with the results. Nou 
Ribbon tape exclusivel) 
For top performance ur 
ture and humidity conditions 


necessary 
Our packers were 


we use Blue 


ider all tempera- 
Blue Ribbon 
is your choice. Try it for a month, and see 





how it speeds your own packing operations. 


! 
Send for free literature 


Write for full 

information on Blue 

Ribbon, Orange Core, 

or Hudson Muitiwall 

Sacks. Receive helpful 

facts on improving 

packing and shipping 
procedures in your 

own plant. : 


HUDSON Pil? & PAPER COR 


Dept. 94, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 
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Hartley law, “courts are vicious against 
unions,” Petrillo said. 

The truth is that AFM is running 
into rough going these days. Employ- 
ment of musicians is now compara- 
tively small—according to Petrillo, the 
union now has “only 5% adequately 
employed, and 95% unemployed.’ 


Chat means lean times for local union 
funds. The international is having to 


tighten its belt. And, he warmed, the 
outlook is that “things are going to be 
bad.” 

Despite this warning, Petrillo recently 
opposed repeal of union rules which, 
some locals said, are holding down em- 
ployment of musicians in the television- 
film industry. The proposal was de- 
feated at AF'M’s convention in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., in June. 


DPA Loosens Pay Strings 


Amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act have made some broad 
changes in the groups covered by wage 
and salary controls. The new law (page 
158) exempts millions of workers for- 
merly subject to pay curbs. 

Generally, the changes affect em- 
ployees of small businesses, professional 
engineers, architects, public account- 
ants, farm workers, and all who earn 
iess than $1 an hour. But there are 
strings in the exemptions that every 
employer should consider. 
¢ Small Businesses—Beginning July 30, 
wage and salary controls will not apply 
to 5.2-million workers in 2-million 
businesses that employ eight or fewer 
persons. This is the hitch: All work- 
ers—including branch employees—must 
be counted. If there are more than 
eight all told, the controls stay on. 

As in World War II, exceptions may 
be made in lifting controls from small 
businesses. Under the DPA amend- 
ments, President Truman can order 
controls continued where he thinks ex- 
emption might be unstabilizing. 

The old National War Labor Board 
had the same authority in World War 
II; it made 68 exceptions to the de- 
control of wages for small businesses. 
It kept curbs, for instance, on all small 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii; 
on all tool-and-die and construction 
workers; and in a number of industries 
in particular labor-short areas or states. 

Before July 30, Truman will prob- 
ably announce exceptions to wage de- 
control in the tool-and-die industry (to 
bar pirating of labor) and perhaps in a 
few other critical defense industries. 
¢ Professional Engineers—Changes in 
DPA also lift controls from the pay of 
some 400,000 professional engineers 
employed in a “professional capacity” — 
that is, doing engineering work of a 
professional p Bos os as defined in the 
wage-hour law exemption for profes- 
sional employees. 

This bars from salary decontrol all 
engineers employed as executives, ad- 
ministrators, or in sales work. The lid 
also stays on physicists, chemists, mathe- 
maticians, and others in scientific fields 
—even though their work may be 
closely related to professional engincer- 


ing. 
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echnicians, no matter how highly 
skilled, are excluded from decontrol, 
too, as are advisers on sales promotion, 
business methods and operations; and 
persons designated as “engineers” —such 
as stationary, maimtenance, sales, man- 
agement or administrative engincers— 
who do not meet the usual tests of a 
professional engineer. The key re- 
quirement is an ‘engineering degree or 
a license to practice engineering. 
¢ Architects—-The new provisions cx- 
empt an architect’s compensation where 
he is employed in a professional ca- 
pacity by an architect or firm of archi- 
tects. 
¢ Public Accountants—A similar pro- 
vision covers public accountants. It 
provides that a certified public account- 
ant is now exempt from wage and sal- 
ary controls if he is employed by an- 
other C.P.A. or by a C.P.A. concern. 
¢ Farm Labor—As revised, DPA spec- 
ifies that wages of agricultural labor, 
too, are exempt from controls. 
¢ Under-$1 Wages—In amendments 
to DPA, Congress forbids any stabiliza- 
tion order or regulation which would 
bar the payment of “hourly wages (and 
presumably salaries, also) at a rate of $1 
an hour.” 

In effect, this means that wage curbs 
do not apply to under-$1 hourly pay. 
Employers can raise rates to $1 an 
hour without worrying about making 
the raise fit into stabilization patterns. 

Unions didn’t get just what they 
asked for—to have rates under $1.25 an 
hour called subnormal for stabilization 
purposes. But they see this DPA 
amendment as a_ significant victory. 
Labor considers it an opening wedge 
for new efforts to boost the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act minimum 
hourly wage to $1 instead of the 75¢ 
minimum in effect since January, 1950. 
¢ No Inequities—Both the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board and the Salary Stabili- 
zation Board have warned that employ- 
ers cannot use uncontrolled pay boosts 
—such as an increase to $1 an hour— 
as a lever for jacking up other controlled 
wage rates. 

Both boards say they will not accept 
“inequity” arguments that raises given 
decontrolled groups have upset existing 
differentials. 








HIGHWAY DOLLARS 
for the road... 


74% of all motor vehicle travel is 
essential in our everyday economy.* 
That makes good streets and high- 
ways everybody's business. All of us 
are paying special taxes for the privi- 
lege of operating motor vehicles — 
but not all of this tax money is used 
to improve and expand our national 
road system. Be a good citizen of the 
highways — encourage and support 
policies, plans and legislation that 
will make our streets, roads and high- 
ways adequate now and in the future. 

“National Highway Users Conference Report. 
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Shows how to set up and 
organize effective forecast- 
ing activities for better in- 
formed management deci- 
sions. Explains the economic 
principles upon which ac- 
curate forecasting depends 
the causes of fluctua- 

os im business activity. 
ats business cycles and 
their use in forecasting the 
Federal Reserve Index of 
Production; and the fore- 
casting of prices and of 
sales. Provides a dependable 
a management 
of ay im. 
toda By Frank 
ybury, % cusulting 


Econ, 270 pp., 24 illus., $4.7 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


This revised 2nd edition is 
your key to sounder finan- 
cial statement analysis and 
interpretation, It outlines 
techniques that enable you 
to get the important facts 
from the figures you have at 
hand—discusses the com- 
parative and internal analy- 
sis of balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements, surplus 
sccounts, sales analysis of 
small business, etc. Includes 
scores of valuable forms and 
schedules, comparative fig- 
ures and statements, and 
important ration charts. By 
KR. A. Foulke, Dun & Brad- 
street, 619 pages, $9.50 


SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Tells how to organize, oper- 
ate, and superv — the small 
plant to secure maximum 
production at minimum cost 
per unit Treats every im- 
portant management topic 
financial planning, legal 
onsiderations, sales aids 
and their use, building em- 
ployee morale, production 
I saan ng and control, know- 
how rules of machine plan- 
ning, m onet ac oe ex. 
cdw: H. 
i, Eaitor, Chateman, 
Plant Comm., ——— 
of Mechanical En; 
196 pages, 45 Ulus., $6. 


HOW TO 
SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


On-the-Job facts for super- 

visors—in shop, field, or of- 

fice. Solves problems in hir- 

ing. discipline, preventing 

promoting team- 

workers, 

authority, labor 

ete Presents ex- 

amples of typical problems 

and specific solutions now in 

use. Third edition includes 

discussion of the Taft-Hart- 

ley law as it affects the su- 

outlines a program 

employee participation 

n ye og and pro- 

vides othe new material. 

By Alfred ™. Cooper. _ 
Edition, 254 pages, $3.75 
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A Mine Disaster Can Still Happen 


Congress has passed a law that puts 
the federal government into mine safety 
—but not very far. Critics say the 
measure will do little to prevent such 
mine disasters as that at West Frank- 
fort, Ill., last December (picture). Cer- 
tainly, it falls far short of what John L. 
Lewis wanted. 

Up to now, mine safety has been 
almost entirely in the hands of the 
states. Frequently, politics has influ- 
enced decisions. Lewis demanded an 
end to that. He called for a federal 
law that would give Bureau of Mines 


inspectors authority to clos¢ mine 
they considered dangerou 

e Senate Action—After months of hear- 
ings, the Senate passed a_bill—over 
strong protests from states’ rights advo- 
porn) would give federal inspectors 
much of the power Le\ urged for 
them. 

The House balked. 
rush toward adjournm 
much milder bill—rour 
inadequate by Lewis carlic 
sion. 

This 


any 


Last week, in the 
it passed 
criticized as 
the ses- 
exempts strip 


version, which 
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mines and those employing 14 or fewer 
miners, limits federal inspectors to clos- 
ing only mines where there is an im- 
mediate threat of loss of life through 
fire, explosion, flood, or cave-in. 

It also provides that federal inspec- 
tors can order potentially dangerous 
conditions cleared up—but lacks a grant 
of power to enforce a prompt abate- 
ment of potential hazards. 

There wasn’t time to send the tough 
Senate bill and the mild House one 
into conference, But when Lewis grum- 
bled that a weak law would be better 


than none at all, the Senate concurred 
by voice with the House bill—sending 
it to the President. 
¢ Forebodings—Meanwhile, proponents 
of a strong safety law grimly wondered: 
Will it take another West Frankfort 
disaster to get any teeth in the bill? 
Coalmen, always worried when Lewis 
sounds docile, had another thought: 
Will Lewis, as is so often his wont 
when balked in Washington, carry the 
safety issue into collective bargaining— 
to press there for safety rules as strong 
as those the Senate would set? 


Shutdown Isn't a Lockout, If... 


. . . the union is pulling “instalment-plan”’ strikes. 
But NLRB says employer is violating Taft-Hartley if he closes 
plant to break a bargaining deadlock. 


Last week employers got a new set 
of hints for solving this legal poser: 
When can a company shut down its 
plant during labor negotiations without 
violating the Taft-Hartley law ban on 
lockouts? 

These new guides emerged from an 
arbitration award and a National Labor 
Relations Board decision: 

¢ An employer bothered by “in- 
stalment-plan”” strikes—off-and-on walk- 
outs for union meetings and other pre 
texts—may shut down without its being 
a lockout. 

e An employer is always justified 
in closing his plant if it becomes neces- 
sary due to genuine economic or other 
reasons not connected with the union 
activities of his employees. He must, 
however, be able to prove the soundness 
of his reasons. 

e An employer may not close his 
plant to force employees to accept his 
terms in collective bargaining, or to 
break a deadlock. 

It simmers down to this: If the shut- 
down is purely a defensive weapon, it 
isn’t a lockout; if it is aggressive, in- 
tended to coerce, it is a lockout. 
¢ Arbitration Award—The arbitration 
involved General Cable Corp. and the 
United Electrical Workers. An arbi- 
trator, James J. Healy of Boston, upheld 
General Cable plant closings in Rome, 
N. Y., and in Emeryville and Los An- 
geles, Calif., after what the company 
called “instalment-plan” strikes. All 
the arguments in the case hinged on 
this one question: Were the shut- 
downs a defensive measure against ac- 
tual or potential economic losses, or 
were they an economic weapon used 
to gain concessions from the employees? 
Healy decided that the closings were 
clearly defensive. 

Company and union reached an im- 
passe a year ago in contract bargaining. 
To bring increased pressure for a set- 
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tlement to bear on General Cable, UE 
tried a strategy of harassment. Work- 
ers quit early on some shifts, started 
late on others, and otherwise inter- 
rupted normal production to “discuss” 
company contract offers. They gave no 
notice in advance tothe company, and 
did not ask permission to leave early or 
report late. 

¢ Shut Down—On July 11, 1951, Gen- 
eral Cable closed its plants, announced 
they would not be reopened until “we 
have received positive assurances from 
the union that all the employees will 
completely meet their contractual ob- 
ligations to work throughout their 
scheduled shifts without any interfer- 
ence with production.” 

The union refused to have members 
return under these conditions. It ar- 
gued that the company was making 
demands for “concessions over and 
above the contract” and that it had 
locked out employees. The case went 
to arbitration. The union held that 
workers had “a contractual right” to 
attend union mectings, whenever set: 
General Cable contended that the ab- 
sences constituted illegal strike action. 

The arbitrator agreed with the com- 
pany, that in a real sense “the union 
and its members were attempting to 
strike and to work at the same time.” 
He ruled, against UE, that the union 
“was not privileged . . . to engage in 
an unpredictable sniping expedition for 
the purpose of minimizing the financial 
hardship to . . . ‘striking’ employees 
and compounding the financial hard- 
ship to the company.” 

e NLRB’s Decision—The National La- 
bor Relations Board ruling on lockouts 
came in a case involving the Distillery 
Workers’ Union (AFL) and 35 whole- 
sale liquor companies in Chicago. 

Companies and union deadlocked in 
contract bargaining in 1949. To put on 
pressure for a settlement, the union 
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called 60 salesmen of one employer off 
jobs. The other employers then dis- 
charged their 700 union salesmen, and 
the union filed a lockout charge with 


t ’ NLRB. 
In an earlier ruling the same case, 
NLRB had held that the liquor com 
ee panies had locked out employees “to 
TECH : 


destroy, or seriously weaken, the union 
Companies appealed to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals at Chica which asked 
NLRB to consider s il points. 

One was whether temporary” lock 
cut—to break a bargair deadlock, not 
permanently to dama the union—is 
illegal under T-H. NLRB’s new ruling 
holds that it is 

NLRB says that although Congress, 
when it drafted T-H, expressly gav 
workers the right to strike, it did not 
write into the act “an milar express 
saving of the right to lock out em 
ployees.” 


eo 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A higher fee may b harged by a 
union for reinstating ner member 
than for taking in a n ne, the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board ruled 
(3-2) last week. It t 1 out a dis 
crimination charge brought against the 
International Assn f Machinists 
(AFL) by a former member who had 
to pay $60, twice th ial initiation 
fee, for reinstatement 

* 
Women fill one of e five Alabama 
manufacturing jobs, the State Dept 
of Industrial Relation ports. Most 
are in textile, apparels, food processing 

. 
It’s not a strike, savs NLRB, if a union 
refuses to provide emp s asked for 
by a contractor. The b 1 says a strike 


_, means “quitting work 1 stoppage 

od of work”’"—and men “cannot quit beforc 

thev are hired [or] st vork befor« 

«dt they start.”” The cas« se when an 
® 





AFL craft union ref 1 to send 
glaziers to a contractor who was using 
materials banned by ut rules 
SLEEVE BEARINGS : ° 

Dissension, already thering other 


. are free from complication. Requiring no shaft CIO unions | (BW—Jun.14'52,p149), 
bobbed up in the ( nuications 
shoulders, no threaded shaft, no locknuts, they pre- Waders ot fundies tut week Atlents 
sent the ultimate in straightforward trouble-free de- toll test board emplo f Southern 
Bell, dissatished with w terms negoti 
ated by CWA, asked for NLRB elec 
popular leader in its field. Consult the Bunting En- tion to take them out of CIO 


sign. The Bunting Cast Bronze Sleeve Bearing is the 


gineers. % 

In Hawaii, the leftist International 
. P - . 5 , \ i, , 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 720 Spencer St., Longshoremen’s & Warchousemen’s 
Union is asking a 19¢ hourly raise and 
climination of a wage-st price esca 
lator in contract bargaining covering 
19,000 sugar workers. Emplovers say 


BRONZE BEARINGS + BUSHINGS « PRECISION BRONZE BARS | they are “very adverse” to both 


Toledo 1, Ohio—Branches in Principal Cities 
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Noise ... 


. radiating from telephones . . . 


. . office machines . .< 
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... buildsup... 


. causing-fatigue ... 


o~e~and reducing efficiency. 
. ‘ . ' ait 
Stop distracting noise witha \ 


ceiling of ... 


Noise that bounces off hard walls and ceilings is 
multiplied, causing tension and costly mistakes. 
Ceilings of low-cost Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
soak up noise and bring restful quiet. Your 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will give you 
full details and an estimate without obligation. 
For free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 

tical Material,” write Armstrong Cork ® 
Company, 5207 Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 





After two years of war and a year of 
truce talks, Korea looks like a fruitless 
stalemate to most Americans, and a 
costly one at that. The U.S. has had 
to drop its original goal of Korean unifi 
cation. To hold just South Korea, we 


may have to keep la forces there 


PHILIPPINES indefinitely. 
Farm & Industry Stronger But a look at the Korean war from 


Communist Rebels Beaten the perspective of Southeast Asia shows 
3 that Korea has stymied the Commu- 


nists, too. Moscow and Peiping planned 
the attack of June, 195 is a prelimi 
nary step to further uests to the 


FORMOSA south. Yet today Sout! t Asia is, on 


balance, stronger economically and more 


U. S. Aid secure militarily than it vas in 1950 
$300-million yearly ¢ Tied Down—For one thing, Red 
Economic Progress China has so much of its military 
Stronger Military 


strength tied up in Korea that Peiping 
can’t afford large-scale tary opera 
tions to the south. True, the war goes 


; BURMA : on in Indo-China, and Communist 


Red Rebels Lote Ground ees ot Pea 
: Government More Stable Korea has given Southeast Asia a sort 
; Economy Improving of breathing spell during which the 
= Communist tide could be halted, even 
rolled back a little in spot 

INDO-CHINA ; Gains by the democracies haven’t 
Still a Stalemate —_ — to the milit ' oi oe 
“ “ ‘ ‘ progress, especially during 
Vietminh Weaker the last year, on the political and eco 

Increasing U. S. Aid nomic fronts as well 


Business Better One of Washingtor vorst head 
a Se aches in 1951 was to keep Prime Min- 


ister Nehru of India from undermining 
our policy of support to the French in 
Indo-China. To Nehru, French colo 
nialism apparently looked worse than 
Ho Chi-Minh’s communism. Now a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement has been 
reached between Washington and New 
Delhi. On the one hand, the U.S. has 
dropped any idea of drawing India di- 
rectly into our anti-Communist strategy. 
On the other, Nehru has had to accept 
our Indo-China policy 
THAILAND ¢ Liaison—Some gains have been made 
i also in inter-Allied cooperation. Al- 
meg “sa Up though collaboration is still far from 
y Yovernment perfect, Allied liaison staffs are at work 
today on both military and economic 
problems. In case of emergency, the 
present set-up could be quickly turned 


MALAYA into an Allied high command for South 


Anti-Red Drive Steps Up east Asia. tars 
Rubber Slump Hurts INDONESIA At the same time, Ma Red regime 





in China has been losing ground with 


Government Indecision he 10-million Chi wR 
Rubber Pri SI H the ann 1on shinese , ive in 
ps ce Slump Furts Southeast Asia and dom its com- 
Asian Isolationism mercial life. Many of tl Chinese 
have been soured on Mao by his ruth 
less “land reform” in mainland China, 
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Ebbs Slightly 


and the extortion of large sums from 
the Chinese community abroad. 

¢« Economic Gains—The Korean war 
has also brought some economic bene- 
fits to Southeast Asia. The boom in 
raw materials such as rubber, tin, and 
copper which lasted until mid-1951, 
helped speed economic reconstruction. 
The area has been squeezed by the 
price slump of the past year, but if 
present prices hold up, there’s a good 
chance of economic stability. 

The U.S. has been pumping large 
amounts of economic and military aid 
into Southeast Asia. We've been spend- 
ing at the rate ot $300-million a year in 
Formosa. Indo-China got $250-million 
in the year ended last month; that 
figure may be boosted by 50% this 
fiscal year. In addition, the U.S. has 
made sizable dollar grants and loans 
to Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. 

British economic aid—via the six-year 
Colombo development plan—has also 
helped the area. Recently Japan has 
come into the picture with an indus- 
trial development program which may 
involve an investment of $100-million. 


1. Indo-China 


The fate of Southeast Asia still 
hangs pretty much on what happens 
in Indo-China. The Communist 
threat won’t be removed until Ho Chi- 
Minh’s forces have been thoroughly 
whipped. That won’t be achieved with- 
out a long-drawn-out fight. 

Fortunately, the French have gained 
some ground in the last year. By fol- 
lowing a strategy of wearing down the 
foe’s troops rather than launching an 
offensive, they have managed to cripple 
the Viet Minh army pretty badly. 

It is, however, doubtful that the 
French command can achieve its goal: 
to train enough native divisions for a 
large-scale offensive carly next year. 

Politically, the U.S. still is some- 
what compromised in Indo-China by 
the character of the local French re- 
gime which is strongly tinged with the 
* old colonial mentality. But Washing- 
ton has no alternative, for two reasons: 

e France is an indispensable ally 
in Western Europe. 

¢ The native government, led by 
Bao Dai, has failed to supply real leader- 
ship of the anti-Communist forces. 

The French have had a good politi- 
cal break, in the past year with Ho Chi- 
Minh’s regime becoming increasingly 
an open Communist dictatorship. That 
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MORE PRODUCTION 
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PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Quality control gages 


Indicating comparators 
Standard precision gages 


Production and toolroom measuring Specie! gaging equipment 
instruments 
X-Ray continuous measurement 


Multiple di i gages 





MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Micro-Form grinders Automatic welders 
Crushtrue grinding equipment Special machine tools 
TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 

Solid taps Self-opening dieheads 
Collapsible taps Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design Contract manufacturing 


Dies of all sizes Forms, threads, precision parts 


Tooling Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 
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Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 
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13 inch brush spread 
Riding-on-head 4 . 
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For scrubbing, polishing, 


steel wooling, disc sanding, 
buffing, all types of floors. 


we Ce 
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Smart modern styling... .vew economy and 
efficiency ... easy operation on wood, tile, 
asphalt, concrete, rubber, terrazzo or 
marble. Ideal for jobs requiring easy 
portability and reduced weight. G.E. 
heavy duty motor. Brush speed 172 r.p.m. 
Has removable handle for easy carrying 
or storing. Handle can be rotated so 
built-in trailing wire will be on either side 
of operator. Handle automatically ad- 
justs to height for operator. Safety-type 
switch. Attachments can be put on or 
taken off in seconds—no tools necessary. 
Built for long life! Send for complete de- 
tails The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 551 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 
3, Ohio 


WATER PICK-UP 


N E MACHINE 


Speed up the clean up! Use this 
new American to vacuum up dirty 
water after electric scrubbing your 
floors. Powerful motor... heavy 
duty squeegee leaves acleandry 
path 29” wide...15 gal. tank. 


F9 feard off Leatlorshijo 
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has lost Ho much of his nationalist 
support. 


ll. Burma 


Burma would be an easy prey for 
Chinese armies. The Thakin Nu gov- 
ernment has an army of 50,000 at most. 
Stil, Burma is better protected today 
against Chinese intervention than it 
was two years ago. That's largely due 
to the shift of India’s border policy fol- 
lowing the Chinese occupation of Tibet. 
Since that occupation, Nehru has made 
it perfectly clear that he would regard 
an invasion of Burma as a direct threat 
to India. 

The internal Communist threat isn’t 
as great as it was, either. The govern- 
ment has captured the rebel capital in 
northern Burma and dispersed about 
half of the “Red Flag” guerrillas. 
What's more, the Communists have 
lost their dominant influence in the 
labor unions; these are now under con- 
trol of the Socialist Government. 


Ill. Malaya 


Malaya is still beset by a small but 
determined guerrilla army, which is led 
by Chin Peng and backed by one of 
the best organized Communist parties 
in the world. The Communist target 
in Malaya is not control of the gov- 
ernment, but destruction of the rubber 
crop, Britain’s biggest single dollar 
earncr. 

Sir Gerald Templer, the new High 
Commissioner, is meeting the Reds on 
two fronts—military and social. And he 
seems to be relying more on a large- 
scale social program than on his troops. 
New settlements are being provided 
for 450,000 natives who live on the 
jungle borders. Trade unions are being 
organized on a democratic pattern. A 
new school program is under way. 


IV. Thailand 


By comparison with the rest of 
Southeast Asia, Thailand has been an 
island of political and economic sta- 
bility. Communist infiltration has never 
made any real headway. That has given 
the country a chance to concentrate on 
boosting its output of rice and getting 
ahead with industrial development. 

Thailand already is the largest rice 
exporter in the world. Its exports have 
been running at about 1.5-million tons 
a year. Now plans are on foot for irri- 
gation projects that may double this 
figure. 


V. Indonesia 


Indonesia is the one spot where the 
West has lost some ground during the 
last year. This new republic seems bent 
on a policy of isolation and of indiffer- 


ence to the threat of communism. 
President Sokarno recently said pri- 
vately: “If Asia goes Communist, so do 
tag 

It’s pretty clear now that the Indo- 
nesians blundered when they carried 
out the “Second Revolution.” This de- 
stroyed the original federal structure of 
the country, but failed to replace it with 
an efficient centralized regime. Instead 
there’s a huge bureaucracy and adminis- 
trative chaos. The Government cannot 
even maintain law and order, especially 
in rural areas. 

Production still is below the pre-war 
level. Without an influx of new capital 
it is hard to see how it can be raised. 
But the government does not encourage 
domestic investors, nor does it attract 
foreign capital. 

The biggest threat Indonesia, 
though, is a further slump in the price 
of rubber. This would bring heavv un 
employment among rubber workers and 
a chance for the Communists to go to 
town. Right now the republic’s 150, 
000-man army would have no trouble 
in handling a Communist uprising. But 
it might be a different matter if Indo- 
nesia should be hit by a real economic 
crisis. 


VI. The Philippines 


The guerrilla probler 
pines seems about lic ked. That's largely 
due to the efforts of Defense Minister 
Ramon Magsaysay. H recipe, like 
Templer’s in Malaya, is force plus re 
form 2nd rehabilitation. Magsavsav has 
succeeded in separating most of the 
Communist-led Huk b from the 
civil population. And he has man 
aged to get thousands of civilians to 
fight as voluntecrs against the Reds. 

There’s been an improvement in the 
economic position of the Philippines 
also. Production has gone up in many 
fields, including rice and iron ore. The 
country no longer is threatened with 
a serious crisis in its balance of pay- 
ments with the U.S. 


1 the Philip- 


Vil. Formosa 


Thanks to U.S. aid, the economic 
and military outlook on Formosa has 
improved steadily over the past two 
years. Economic aid alone amounts to 
$11 per person, or more than 30% of 
the average per capita income in India. 

As a result, the Formosan economy 
is flourishing. Rice production has 
reached record levels, enough to pro 
vide sizable exports. Agrarian reform 
has cut down the social discontent 
which existed a few years ago 

Chiang Kai-shek’s army is 
gaining strength. ‘Today 
would be no easy prey for an invading 
Red army, as it would have been two 
years ago. 


steadily 
Formosa 
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Torrington engineers have a thorough knowledge of the friction problems 
encountered in virtually every type of mechanical equipment. And they have 
had many years of experience with all types of anti-friction bearings. They 
are able to give sound, unbiased recommendations for the bearings best suited 
for the job at hand. Result: a harmonious blending of anti-friction bearing 
types with the products in which they are used. 

Torrington engineers will be glad to help you—as they have many others— 
to select the bearings which will assure your products smooth, dependable 
operation. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller +¢ Tapered Roller + Straight Reller + Weedie + Ball © Weedle Rollers 











No. 1 in a Series 


Vth of 17-/ 


oXoxop(oXeye) 


MILES ; 
DOOR TO DOOR 


Yes Sie... 
The experience of 50,000,000 
moving miles by National Van 
Lines, Inc. is at your service. 
Too... 
The new National equip- &% 
ment is the finest in the 
industry. Those who use Na- 
tional are satisfied—thousands 
of testimonials are available. 
i eee 
National—direct Van Service 
throughout the 48 states. 
For the best moving service, 
contact your nearest National 
office or agent—refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


widE AGENCY ORGay, 
on™ AMoy 


NATIONAL VAN LINES 


WASHINGTON, OC. 


(OS ANGELES DALLAS 


EXEC. OFFICES: 
243) IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SOniIS 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 





by Ford of Britain. Here, lined up out- 


side New York showroom, are (left to right) the Zephyr, Prefect, and Consul 


British Fight for Auto Sales 


Exporters, hurt by restrictions on customers, are trying 
price cuts, incentives, new sales techniques to maintain vital 
sales of cars and trucks. The prospects are fair. 


Last year, Britain’s all-important au- 
tomotive sales abroad beongnt in £320- 
million ($896-million), 124% of all 
export income. 

Over the past few weeks, British auto 
men have been taking a long look at 
their all-important overseas markets. 
There was good and bad news. 

On the plus side were May export 
figures showing 32,145 cars shipped 
abroad, up from a 30,078 monthly av- 
erage last year, despite the restrictions 
on imports ordered by some of Britain’s 
best Commonwealth customers. The 
U.S. market was looking up, too, with 
3,055 cars arriving in May, nearly 
double last Mayvy’s total. 

On the red side of the ledger, Britons 

found more competition, especially 
from Germany's Volkswagen. And 
they worried that steel shortages and 
more import cuts by customers might 
further pare sales. 
e Battle Plan—On balance, British mo- 
tor manufacturers are hoping to come 
within 10% of last vear’s sales, if not 
pass them. And they’re drawing up a 
plan of battle that includes: 

e Price cuts: Last week, Ford 
Motor Co. Ltd. of Britain announced 
cuts of 10% on all autos, 74% on 
trucks, 5% on tractors. Though pub- 
licly challenged by Ford managing di- 
rector Sir Patrick Hennessy, other car- 
makers haven’t yet followed suit. 

e Incentive: A new scheme which 
will give more steel (it’s still allocated 


in Britain) to the manufacturers with 
the best export records has been agreed 
to. And there’s added incentive in a 
new deal for domestic sales. In- 
stead of a rigid quota for the home 
market, a flexible export-domestic ratio 
of four-to-one has been set up. If you 
can sell more abroad, y in sell more 
at home. 
¢ Salesmanship: Sect 

among auto men ha 
vamped sales and dealer 
possibly joint models mark 
or more manufacturers 

Import curbs cut into easy sterling 
markets like Australia And Ford 
found the scope for expansion in other 
areas limited by price. Its chief com- 
petitor in Western Europe is the bug- 
like Volkswagen, rolling off German 
assembly lines at »00-a-day clip. 
Now, thanks to the price shave, British 
Ford’s export manager is confident that 
the two new Ford models—the Consul 
and the Zephyr (abov can outsell 
the Germans in key markets like Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia. 

British ‘Ford will have to go some 
to boost its share of the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian foreign car market. By the time 
the cars arrive in the U.S., the price 
cuts won’t mean much more than a 
5% saving. And though Briiish Ford 
has “done well” with the Consul at 
$1,665, according to Ralph Horgan, 
Inc., eastern distributor lagging be- 
hind Austin Motor Co. Ltd. and Rootes 


t discussions 
nvolved _re- 
rganizations, 
ted by two 
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Announcing a new Burroughs sales policy— 





Now you can buy 


Burroughs adding machines 


and cash registering machines 


from your local dealer 


as well as from your 
Burroughs representative 


Burroughs now, for the first time, will make its add- 
ing machines and cash registering machines available 
through dealers in communities in all parts of the 
United States and Canada—as well as through its own 
sales offices and representatives. 


This new policy stems directly from the rapidly ex- 
panding needs of business. Today more people are 
using business machines—and more businessmen 
need figuring machines—than ever before. Burroughs 
is answering this challenge with the highest produc- 
tion rate of precision-built products in its history. 


To make this greatly increased production conven- 
iently available to more people, in more places, 


Burroughs is supplementing its own selling organi- 
zation by appointing a coast-to-coast network of 
carefully selected dealers. 


The extensive line of hand and electric models sold 
by dealers will carry the standard Burroughs guaran- 
tee—and the Burroughs factory-trained service organ- 
ization will be available to maintain these machines 
on the same basis as those sold through Burroughs 
branches. 


Wherever you are, you'll find it easier than ever to do 
business with Burroughs. So whatever your adding 
or cash registering needs, look first at a Burroughs. 
Simply call your nearest Burroughs office, or see your 
local Burroughs dealer. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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@ If you have a steel fabrication 
problem that’s a headache, In- 
ternational Steel can help you 
get prompt relief. 

Business and industrial lead- 
ers ... builders, contractors and 
architects ... national, state and 
local governments... all have 
found International Steel a fer- 
tile source for sound ideas—plus 
adequate facilities for success- 
fully completing difficult “steel 
fabrication projects. 

As our customers can tell you, 
we take closest schedules... 
most exacting specifications ... 
well in stride. Write or call the 
Special Projects Director at In- 
ternational Steel, outlining your 
problem. You'll get immediate 
action ...and quick relief! 


The unusual requirements of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Grandstand represent an example of Interna- 
tional’ s ability to meet most rigid specifications. 


nternational Steel is a prime source for: 
Structural Steel, Steel Building Products, Ware- 
house Steel, Standard Steel Buildings, Farm 
Buildings, Aviation Buildings, Hangar Doors, 
Revolving © Entrances, Industrial Doors, 
Railroad Products, Stainless Steel Products, 
Lindsay Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 


<—S 





COMPANY 


1922 EDGAR ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


144 





Motors. Right now, the racy, knee- 
high MG sportscar, made by an Austin 
afhliate, is leading the pack with 1,713 
new registrations during the first four 
months of the year. Austin, pushing 
its new Somerset, is running at 1,570; 
Rootes’ Hillman Minx is running at 
1,264, and British Fords (all models 
lumped), are at 1,146. 

e Advantages—Meanwhile, the British 
car fraternity in general is feeling more 
buoyant about the U.S. market. It 
believes that Americans are becoming 
educated to the economic and _ traffic 
benefits of the small car; Britons feel 
they fared a lot better than cutback 
domestic manufacturers during the slow 
spring market. British Ford figures its 
sales are running 25% ahead of last 
year; Rootes and Austin report the 
same. And while there may be some 
price cuts coming for Rootes and Aus- 
tin cars, neither seem to feel that the 
competitive situation urgently requires 
them. 

Canada looks bright, too. Austin is 
having big success with its Somerset, 
ott ee that only steel rationing pre- 
vents sales of a lot more cars. It was 
just last fall that British autos had to 
be sent home from Canada, because 
credit restrictions, since lifted, kept 
Canadians out of dealer showrooms. 


Ronson-Style Lighters 
With Oriental Accent 


“Fine imported materials, precision 
movement, assembled in the United 
States.” 

With this sales pitch, the Hilton 
Lite Corp. of San Francisco will intro- 
duce a new Japanese cigarette lighter 
into department stores throughout the 
nation at the end of this month. Parts 
for the new product will be manufac- 
tured in Japanese factories. The lighters 
will then be assembled in San Francisco 
by some 40 Nisei, now being trained by 
two Japanese experts 

The man behind this new enterprise 
is George C. Wagner, a San Francisco 
importer who used to bring finished 
lighters into the U.S. from Japan. He 
figures the new assembly setup will save 
time and money, besides skirting certain 
import restrictions 
° big Demand—The lighter will come 
in three models ranging in price from 
$1.95 to $2.95. Each will be similar in 
stvle to more expensive Ronson lighters, 
patents on which have recently run out. 
They will be guaranteed for 20 years— 
if vour lighter goes haywire, Hilton will 
fix it, or if necessary replace it, for a 
75¢ service charge. 

The new company, chartered on May 
28, claims that it is having no trouble 
getting orders. In fact, Marshall B. 
Stark, president, says that Hilton 


doesn’t have enough lighters to meet 
the demand. It could assemble morc 
but it can’t get enough parts from 
Japan. Nevertheless, he boasts that 
600,000 will be on the market by the 
end of September. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Worried watchmakers: A number of 
Swiss watchmakers are up in arms ove! 
the threatened rise in the United States 
tariff on watch movements (BW —Jun. 
21’52,p30). They have asked the Swiss 
government for help. There’s talk in 
Switzerland of retaliation; it could come 
in the form of prohibitive duties on 
U.S. exports to Switzerland. 
s 


Bendix Aviation has set up a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Bendix do Brasil, 
Ltda., at Sao Paulo. It will handle sales 
and field engineering for the company’s 
aviation, automotive, railroad, marine, 
industrial products. 

e 


Dollar shortage is fo Remington- 
Rand to move one of its five manufac- 
turing units at Hamilton, Ont., to 
Scotland. Rem-Rand into 
Canada in 1935, | take ad- 
vantage of the tariff preference Canada 
gets in the Commonwealth market. 
Now Rem-Rand finds the dollar short 
age in the sterling area makes it tough 
for the Canadian firm to 
with other Commonwealth 


moved 


partiy to 


do business 
nations. 

° 
New plant in Mexico 
Brown and Bigelow, St 
turer of advertising spx The 
$250,000 plant is the company’s first 
foreign manufacturing unit, though it 
has assembly plants in Colombia and 


Brazil. 


opened by 
Paul manufac- 
ialties 


Dead Sea Works, Ltd., of Isracl. has 
been set up to take over the British- 
owned potash plant at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea. Israeli government 
will control 51% of the voting shares 
in the new company. The former own- 
ers, Palestine Potash, Ltd., will” get 
16%, with 33% to be sold on the open 
market. 





The Pictures—Co 

Riemer. Cal-Pictures—78; 
ler Corp —48; Bill ¢ 
(top ctr.); Lynn Crawford—142; 
Bob Isear—27, 28 72; Frank 
Jones—90 (top); Edith Miller—57, 
58; Gerry Moran—44; Ed Nano— 
154, 155; National Lead Co.—66 
(bot. It.); Frank Riemer—104, 
105, 106; United Pr 42, 134. 


Frank 
Chrvs- 
scales—66 
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VALVES + FITTINGS 


; ae 


is 


had 


Where Installed: In a yarn dye 
works, in piping to a package dye- 
ing machine. Fluids handled: Vari- 
ous acid dye solutions at tempera- 
tures from 50 to 210 degrees F. 


Trouble Encountered: Previously 
tried valves and cocks couldn't 
stand the combined effects of fre- 
quent operation, throttling, and 
the severely corrosive acids. They 
leaked badly; wouldn't operate. 
They needed constant repair, last- 
ing 1 to 2 months at best. 


Solution and Result: Replacement 
made with Crane 18-8 Mo Stain- 
less Steel Plug Gate Valve. After 
more than 3 years’ service, cus- 
tomer reports: No leakage trouble 
«--no sign of corrosion... always 
easy to operate ... no valve main- 
tenance expense. 


PE + PLUMBING + HEATING 





Faced with the problem of developing a light- 
grey rubber compound to meet an extremely 
exacting usage, the General Tire & Rubber 
Company found that only one non-black rein- 


* * forcing pigment would meet requirements. 
trick ict That pigment is Hi-Sil, product of Columbia- 
A IN RUBBER Southern research. 
General's problem was P sented by Bendix 
SHOWS THE VALUE '@) Home Appliances, in connection with the 
. oy revolutionary design of its Economat automatic 
washer. The heart of this washer is the 
COLUMBIA-SO UTH ERN’S h i-cil *““Metexaloy Wondertub’’—a flexible rubber 
tub which is collapsed by vacuum pressure, to 
drain the dirty wash water and then, following 
the final rinse, to squeeze the water gently 
and firmly from the clothes 
Obviously, the rubber compound must possess 
great tensile strength, resilict 1 resistance 
to creasing, scuffing and abrasion in order to 
stand up under this twisting, squeezing action. 
And in production, which involves one of the 
trickiest of all rubber molding jobs, the com- 
pound must have unusually high tear resist- 
ance. Only Hi-Sil, among a n-black p 
ments, imparted these chara tics to 
rubber. 
The successful performas f the Bendix 
Economat is a tribute to the y yusness of 
its designers and to the skills of neral Tire 
& Rubber in producing rubbet lucts to meet 
special requirements. Columbia-Southern is 
proud that the unique propert f Hi-Sil have 
thus again proved their value in helping to 


i 
solve difficult rubber compou r jobs. 


Greatly increased production 
pigments, Silene EF and Calcene 
the demand for these « 
ucts. Expansion inc 
research and developr 
In addition to their 
colored rubber (both F 
Southern pigments have show 
manufacture of many p 
‘ tics, paint, inks and paper, 
%; ~ These pigme re a 
‘ roduced by Col umbi a-S 
CY) 9 See pre duction of chlor 
other basic alkalies. 
~ 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
DALLAS, HOUSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO : 


SODA ASH®CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE © SODIUM BICARBONATE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE © MODIFIED SODAS © CAUSTIC POTASH ® CHLO- 
RINATED BENZENES © RUBBER PIGMENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, Calcene TM) 
MURIATIC ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE © PITTCHLOR 
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Chancellor Butler has a program for putting the British pound on a 
sounder basis. Early next year he wants to: 





@Unpeg the pound from the current rate of $2.80. Fluctuations in 
the free rate would be smoothed out by an equalization fund, which Butler 
hopes to have backed by the International Monetary Fund and the U.S. 
Federal Reserve. 

e Allow convertibility of pounds into dollars when held outside the 
sterling area. (This would be only for sterling accounts arising from cur- 
rent transactions.) 

@Keep the present apparatus of exchange control and maintain 
inconvertibility of pounds held by individuals and firms within the sterling 
area. 

® Block some of the existing sterling balances held in London by other 
countries. 














a 

Butler’s program may never come off. 

For one thing, his plan for convertibility depends on whether the U. S. 
decides to put a stabilization fund behind sterling. 

For another, heavy pressure on the pound might develop this summer. 
That could force Butler to unpeg sterling as an emergency move (not as a 
planned move)—to keep London’s gold reserves from draining away. 

But British Treasury officials think they can hold out until next year. 
New exchange controls are making it tougher to sell sterling short. 

And Butler is prepared to use more import cuts plus stiffer credit con- 
trols at home to hold things steady. 





What the Churchill government wants is time for deflationary policies 
to work a cure right through the Commonwealth. 








it will make a big difference if the pound can be freed when trade 
is in balance. Then the demand for sterling will roughly equal the supply, 
and speculating in pounds will be moderate. The pressure could be absorbed 
by London’s gold reserves plus the proposed stabilization fund. 

In short, London wants, if it can, to free the pound from strength and 
not from weakness. 

e 

Britain's financial position would be a lot stronger next year if it 

could shed some of its military load in the Middle East. 








In fact, Foreign Minister Eden warned Secretary Acheson recently 
that Britain couldn't carry on in that area much longer. 

The British still have 50,000 troops in Egypt, 9,000 in Iraq, and 3,000 
in Greece. They are still spending $20-million a year on Jordan’s Arab 
Legion. 

London wants the U.S. to take over most of these commitments, 
either directly or within the framework of a Middle East command. But 
Acheson told Eden that this was out, at least until after the elections. So 
the British will have to hang on until then. 

7 

It's doubtful, in any case, if a deal could be made with Cairo until 
after the fall elections in Egypt. The new Sirry Pasha regime is nothing 
but a caretaker government. 

A Wafd victory at the polls looks almost certain. And that could 
mean a return of a violent nationalist policy. 
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Probably Britain’s only chance is to work behind the scenes now for 
a deal with the more moderate Wafd leaders. 


oa 
Washington was caught off base this week when Mossadegh clung 
to power in Iran. 








The State Dept. had been counting on the Shah to force Mossadegh’s 
retirement. The Shah had hinted he was ready to do this. 

What’s more, the Iranian Senate was set last week to vote down the 
old Premier. Then the Shah asked the Senate to re-elect him. Reason: 
The Shah couldn’t find a reliable successor to Mossadegh, and he was 
unwilling to take over himself. 

So the Iranian oil crisis may go on indefinitely. Mossadegh is expected 
to meet the public payroll by reducing the gold backing of Iran’s currency. 

* 


Don’t overrate the split in the Gaulist party in France. It won’‘t help 





Premier Pinay much. 





The 28 dissident Gaulists aren‘t joining Pinay’s coalition. They are 
forming their own party, plan to take an independent line. 

True, Pinay can count on their support for his domestic policy. He has 
had that since he formed his government last February. 

But on foreign policy, the new party is closer to de Gaulle. So they 
may vote against Pinay when the European Army Treaty comes before the 
National Assembly. 

+ 

Pinay is safely in office until October, when the Assembly reconvenes. 

But his government has a tough summer ahead of it. 








Pinay’s stabilization program has struck three snags: 

(1) Tighter credit control, import curbs, and the psychological effect 
of falling prices have brought on a minor business slump. So some of 
Pinay’s business supporters have started to squawk. 

(2) Because of the slump in business, government revenues have 
started to drop. This threatens to touch off a budget deficit again. 

(3) During his first four months in office, Pinay managed to cut prices 
above 5% by calling for voluntary reductions. Now the Premier is find- 
ing it tough to get prices down any further. 

o 


The election of Adolfo Ruiz Cortines as Mexico’s new president is good 





news for the U.S. It means that the Aleman policies will continue for 





another six years. 

Cortines isn’t the colorful figure that Aleman was. But he is regarded 
as dependable and thoroughly honest. Like Aleman he’s committed to a 
program of industrialization, higher living standards, and a fair deal for 


business. 
© 


Washington isn‘t optimistic about the new secret truce talks in Korea. 





There’s no concrete evidence yet that the Communists are ready for a 
deal on the prisoner issue. 

True, recent gagging of the Red propaganda machine is a good sign. 
And Prime Minister Nehru of India has told the:J.S. again that he thinks 
the Chinese want a truce. 

But Washington has heard this theme before, won’t believe it’s true 
until the Communists sign on the dotted line. 
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Refrigeration meant a cake of ice? 


Perhaps those were the “good old days” . . . but who 
would trade the refrigerator found in today’s average 
American home for an old-fashioned ice-box? 


Electrical home appliances have eliminated countless 
chores for modern housewives. Today’s refrigerator, for 
example, requires practically no attention—because it 
can be powered by an Emerson-Electric hermetic motor. 
True to a 62-year tradition of precision manufacture, each 
Emerson-Electric hermetic motor is carefully built, tested, 


and sealed for shipment, under accurately controlled 
atmospheric conditions. 


In addition to hermetic motors in horsepower ratings 
from 4% to 15, Emerson-Electric offers a complete line of 
standard motors from 1/20 to $5 h.p. for use on equip- 
ment for the home, the farm, in business and industry. 
Your inquiry is invited. THE EMERSON ELECTRIC 
MIG. CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 


MODERN LIVING ts eowereo witx| ELECTRIC MOTORS 





EMERSON-ELECTRIC’S unique 


Welt 


SERVICE 
solves your power problems 


Our engineers are eager to work with 
yours in designing and providing the 
correct motor for contemplated new 
or improved appliances or equip- 
ment. “TWIN-GINEERING” saves 
costly engineering “back-tracking,” 
and may suggest short cuts and p 

uct improvement. Write today for 
Bulletin No. T68. 
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IN THE FAN AND MOTOR 
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MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give ws the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
61 Clinton Road. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN'T BLAME SUPPLY FOR ... 


The Trouble With Copper 


The copper shortage which had de- 
fense mobilizers worried sick last year 
is no longer critical. But copper pro- 
ducers, users, and government officials 
are keeping a wary eye on what could 
become their new headache—the price 
situation. 

On the supply side things look really 
bright. Allocations of copper are at 
their peak—133,333 tons for July. Pro- 
ducers of consumer durable goods got 
a 10% hike in third-quarter copper al- 
lotments. And _ self-certification _ pri- 
ority allowances for small users have 
been upped from 500 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. 
¢ Imports—The thing that shed this 
new bright light on the copper picture 
is an anticipated step-up in imports. 
The reason: a new two-price scheme 
(one domestic, one foreign price) which 
went into effect last week. Here’s what 
it looks like. 

U.S. brass mills, wire mills, and 
foundries—the people who buy refined 
copper—will buy 60% of their monthly 
allocations from U.S. sources at the 
244¢ per Ib. domestic ceiling price. 
If they want the other 40% they must 
buy it from foreign producers at what- 
ever the world market price happens 
to be; average for June was 34.6¢ a Ib. 
f.o.b. New York (chart, above). 
¢ Pass It Along—The Office of Price 
Stabilization is allowing copper buyers 
to add to the ceiling prices of their 
products 80% of the increased cost. 
OPS last week O.K.’d across-the-board 
price boosts averaging 3.84¢ per Ib. for 
brass mill and wire mill products. Pre- 
sumably, foundry products will get 
about the same increase. It isn’t likely, 
however, that manufacturers who use 
the semifinished copper products will 
be allowed to pass on their new costs. 


As a result, fabricators can now raise 
their prices whether they buy the 
higher-priced copper or not. But a 
fabricator who does not use his foreign 
allotment, naturally, ll have a tre- 
mendous competitive advantage 
¢ Not All Happy—Domestic producers 
view the new scheme with mixed emo- 
tions. Many U.S 
copper in subsidiary fabricating plants. 
On the 60-domestic, 40-foreign basis, 
they will have to sell part of their out 
put at 244c, then repl it for their 
own mills with foreign copper at a 
much higher price. 

Industry 


producers also use 


igrees On one 
thing, however. Ther just one solu- 
tion to the price problem: a free world 
market in copper, which would even- 
tually stabilize itself 

¢ Storm Clouds—lhe copper skies be- 
gan to cloud up early this spring. The 
storm broke in Mav, when Chile abro- 
gated an agreement to sell us 80% of 
its copper output (about 30% of the 
U.S. supply) at a fixed of 274¢ 
a Ib.; it halted all its shipments of cop- 
per to the U.S. (BW—May10"52,p32). 
Chile had been selling the remaining 
20% of its sizable output—about 400,- 
000 tons a vear—on the open market 
for as high as 55¢. But Chile overesti- 
mated the world market. The uncon- 
trolled world price fell almost 20¢ a 
Ib., and Chile asked for more on its 
U.S. sales (BW—Feb.23’52,p184). 

¢ Compromise—Washington had a 
ticklish problem: how to meet the de- 
mand without blowing the lid off 
copper prices. Materials-control ofh- 
¢ials—Defense Production Administra 
tion, Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency, and NPA—proposed that OPS 
lift price controls on both domestic 


generall 


price 
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Host De Luxe 


The center of American hospitality has always 
been the kitchen. There we gather around the 
refrigerator—for an after-school snack, a 
mid-party tidbit, or a before-bed refresher—much 
as our ancestors must have gathered around their 
kitchen hearths. 


Because they are so necessary to our way of life, 
people take refrigerators for granted. They expect 
them to last many years. They expect them to 
work constantly without attention, adjustment or 
repair. That’s why you'll find beryllium copper 
used in the vital parts of your refrigerator—in 
temperature controls, motor controls and switches. 


In fact, you will find Berylco beryllium copper 
used for its reliability, its strength, its ability to 














outlast ordinary metals wherever machines must 
function repeatedly without fail. You will find 
Berylco used in products essential to our defense 
as well as in consumer goods—in radar, jet engines, 
guided missiles, gun control devices, aircraft 
instruments, landing gear controls. 


Don’t neglect Berylco in your plans for the future. 
Investigate what this versatile alloy can do for 
you. Call or write any of the offices listed below. 
You will get the services of a Berylco engineer as 
anxious to solve your problems as you are. 


YOUR DESIGN ENGINEERS will be interested in how 
Berylco beryllium copper can be engineered to a specific 
problem. The booklet “Beryllium Copper at Critical 
Points” tells the story of one such application. Send 
for your copy today. 


THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES AND TRADE CENTERS 








TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 








Most practical 
elevator for 
2, 3, or 4 stories 


Oildrauvlic Elevators 


Save up to 25% on installed costs with the “elevator 
that’s pushed up.” No penthouse or heavy loadbearing 
shaftway structure needed. New Rota-Flow hydraulic 
transmission system insures smooth, quiet operation. 


Over 50,000 Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in use. 


Write for Catalog 304 
ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1131 Kentucky, 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


World's largest builders of 
oil hydraulic elevators 








Read How You Can Cut Costs... Save 


Man-Hours with Nox-Rust’s 


New Patented 


Vapor-Wrapper Method of Rust-Prevention. 


CAN YOU BENEFIT FROM 
THIS SALES ADVANTAGE? 
Vapor-Wrapper delivers parts 
““factory-fresh”’... ready for 
use. Your customers benefit . . . 
and you gain a real sales ad- 
vantage with Nox-Rust Vapor- 
Wrapper. Find out for your- 
self. Get full details without 
obligation. Use the handy 

coupon below. 


CAUTION ... Only Nox-Rust makes the exclusive new Vapor- 
Wrapper that's impregnated with Callex...the patented 
VOLATILE CORROSION INHIBITOR. (U. S. Potents 2,521,311— 
2,534,20!1—other patents pending.) 


Just Mail This Coupon (Please attach to your leterheos) > 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2485 S$. Halsted + Chicago 8, lilinois 
Philedeiph o Got ; 


Los Angeles 


Balti 
. 





Detro#t « 


152 


VaPor-WRAPPER stops rust without oil or 
grease. This new paper contains a patented 
chemical that prevents corrosion. With Vapor- 
Wrapper, there’s no greasing or de-greasing. You 
save time, man-hours and money when you 
switch to this better method of rust-prevention. 
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— 
NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 

2487 S. Halsted « Chicago &, Illinois 
Please send me full information on how my firm 
can benefit through the use of Vapor- Wrapper. 
Your Name 


Address___ 
(If different from letterhead) 











City. 











at cost below [the U.S. 1950] price 
level. The big question in the minds 
of many producer the commission 
“is whether the price will con- 
tinue to remain profitable and whether 
governmental poli ill be favorable 
to continued expansi 
Right now, Wash 
out to encourage « expansion in 
the U.S. and Cana Defense Ma 
terials Procurement Agency has already 
signed seven commitments-to-purchase 
and six maintenance-of-production con- 
tracts; DPA has granted rapid tax write- 
off privileges to 12 producers; and 
Reconstruction | Corp. has 
O.K.’d a $57.1-mil loan to the 
White Pine Copper Co. and is con- 
sidering a bigger on wer $100-mil- 
lion) to the San Manuel Copper Corp. 


Savs, 


ton is going all- 
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evelopments come fast in the 

hemical Process Industries ...from laboratory 
to pilot plant to commercial production. 4 7 
That’s why management men read CHEMJCAL WEEK 


... it’s first in the field with the news affecting 

their interests. With crisp reports and dollarwise accent, 
it’s designed for busy chemical executives. 

CHEMICAL WEEK is management’s own magazine 

...@ must with the men who guide “ 
America’s fastest-moving industry. : 

CHEMICAL WEEK, alone among process publications, 

is addressed to the business problems of the industry. 
That’s why it’s preferred at the management level 

... the accent is on commercial interests. 

And now, as the fastest-growing magazine in the field, 
CHEMICAL WEEK provides a high return 

on your advertising dollar 

...custom coverage of management men 

in the rich chemical process market. 


AGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT.... 





ABC* ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 








TEACHERS gather at Case Tech for a TAKE plenty of notes, as top brains from QUESTIONS fly, as students learn what 
high-powered course in economics . . . top colleges and industry lecture. makes industry's economics tick .. . 


- + 


ye 








mi - 
CLASSROOM LECTURES are only a part of the course. Lab work is conducted in industrial plants and offices as .. . 


Case Tech Takes 50 Professors 


l'ake 50 professors of economics and leges are taking a special six weeks’ will follow it and everything that goes 
social science, mix thoroughly for six course. Faculty is made up of a blue- into it—from steel m through manu 
weeks with a Westinghouse refrigera- ribbon panel of economists lecturing facturing to the fin to a house 
tor—and what do you have? on theory—and shirt-sleeved business- wife 

What Case Institute of Technology men actually demonstrating economics The whole six-week vill be paid 
in Cleveland hopes to have is a brand- in action. In the center of the stage for by Republic St« 
new type of education for educators. is a Westinghouse refrigerator. During ¢ Concentrated Course—The 50 have 
The 50 educators from eastern col- the course of the six weeks, the 50 a stiff schedule—five f lays each 
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MORE QUESTIONS come after class. J. C. Talbot, of Republic VISUAL AIDS like diagrams help Talbot explain complicated 
Steel Corp., is on the griddle. phases, keep students’ interest at a high pitch. 


———? | ih | oe 


MORE VISUAL AIDS include projector and screen. DINNER finds discussion still going strong. 


One evening cach week features a 
dinner meeting, the guests being busi 
O U Tt of | V Oo ry Tow e r ness leaders in the Cleveland area. And 
somehow no one gets away until there’s 

been an impromptu bull session 
veek. From the time they scurry across _ the program three days each week with ¢ Remedy—Case was prompted to set 
the campus to a 9 a.m. class until the i two-hour dissertation, followed by a up the course by recent surveys, which 
last bull session in a dormitory room question period show the average college senior has onl 
thev hear little besides talk on eco \fter lunch, the 50 travel by bus limited knowledge or understanding of 
nomics. to a laboratory. These labs are business the economic system, of industry and 
\ visiting lecturer-economist (a dif offices and industrial plants, where the business operations, of the relation of 
ferent one each week) and an authorit group members discuss economic prob government and business, and the 
from some field of economics. start ms with office and plant executives. values of certain freedoms. Case's 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


aid communications! 


Forests gave man one of 
his first means of communi- 
cation. Drums made from 
hollowed trees enabled him 
to “‘talk’’ across the miles. 
Today, Mosinee forest fibres 
are important factors in the commu- 
nications industry, in high fidelity 
amplifiers, wire and tape recorders, 
speakers, inter-com systems and other 
audio equipment . . . as well as radio, 
television, telegraph and telephone, 
so vital to our modern way of life. 


In various industries, Mosinee re- 
search has helped many manufac- 
turers by developing special Mosinee 
fibres that provide profitable answers 
to product, processing or packaging 
problems. If your problem involves 
forest fibres in any way, consult 
Mosinee "Fibrologists”. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 





” . . Smack in the center of 
the curriculum is a West- 
inghouse refrigerator . . .” 


CASE TECH starts on p. 154 


Engineering Administration Dept. real- 
ized that the way to tackle the prob- 
lem was not by working on the stu- 
dents, but with their teachers. 

Included in the student group are 
six collegiate department heads or 
chairmen of college or university divi- 
sions; one dean of a technical school; 
and 17 men holding professorships. 
Half the group hold doctors’ degrees. 

While the program is the complete 
responsibility of Case Tech, it was 
made possible by the cooperation of 
Republic Steel Corp., which picks up 
the check (BW -Jun.14’52,p110). Re- 
public was interested because of its own 
course in basic economics which it 
gives its supervisory forces (BW -Sep. 
$°51,p88). 

General idea Case came to was to 
provide the opportunity for the visiting 
students (1) to study contemporary 
economic problems under six leading 
economic thinkers; (2) to use Cleveland 
as a laboratory for the first-hand ob- 
servation of commercial and industrial 
systems; and (3) to demonstrate to the 
teachers the techniques employed by 
private industry in teaching economics 
to its emplovees 
¢ Blue Ribbon Staff—As visiting lec- 
turers, Case rounded up Fritz Machlup 
of Johns Hopkins University, for three 
lectures on international economics, 
money, and banking, and John M. 
Clark of Columbia Universitv, for a 
lecture series on economic theory in 
the industrial function. Frank H. 
Knight of the University of Chicago, 
is coming to talk on economic theory 
and public policy; Arthur F. Burns of 
Columbia University, to lecture on 
economic research, aspects of economic 
growth and fluctuations; and Wiliam 
A. Paton of the University of Michi- 
gan, for lectures on contemporary prob- 
lems in costs, prices, and investments. 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
completes the list. 

* Life-Size Lab—The laboratory sec- 
tion of the program involves in-plant 
study of how economic principles af- 
fect industry and business. It gives 
the teachers a chance to discuss eco- 
nomic problems with executives who 
have to live with them—and figure out 
the answers. 

Smack in the center of the curricu- 
lum is a Westinghouse refrigerator. By 
the time the six-weeks’ program ends 
Aug. 1, the class will have followed and 
traced all the economic factors related 
to the refrigerator, in reverse order, 


from the consumer to the basic raw 
material. Students will get an explana- 
tion from each business or industrial 
concern involved of the principal eco- 
nomic problems it is faced with. 

The class started with retailing—how 

it is done by an independent appliance 
company and by a department store. 
The course goes on back up to the 
manufacturing company, its distributor, 
railroad and trucking transport, equip- 
ment makers and parts makers. It goes 
behind them to the steel maker who 
made the steel for the refrigerator, the 
advertising agency which promoted its 
sale, the electric company which pro- 
vided the power, and the financial com- 
panies that had a finger in the pie. 
e Third Degree—Cleveland _business- 
men take a big part. Executives of 
each of 17 Cleveland companies had a 
barrage of questions hurled at them. 
The students wanted the details of 
their operating problem 

Each company execut was briefed 
in advance to come armed with infor- 
mation on these parti points: how 
his particular job fits into the company 
operations, principal operating prob- 
lems, the company’s responsibilities in 
the general economic picture, and how 
it discharges those ponsibilities 
Once these points were out of the way, 
the teachers got down to spec ifics. 

At Glenmont Home Appliance Co., 
owner Glen Le-Prevost threw the class 
for a loop when he declared that the 
net price shown on an appliance tag 
was only the start of customer bargain- 
ing. He went on to explain that, be- 
cause of the condition of the home 
appliance business, it was not unusual 
for the dealer to end up with but 15% 
left of his original 40% markup. He 
gave frank answers to questions as to 
why he operated as sole owner rather 
than as a corporation; what kind of deals 
he makes with manufacturers; where he 
borrows and what interest he pays; and 
whiat the source of his capital was. He 
was asked if the fair trade law aids the 
retailer; how strong is tie-in sales pres- 
sure from distributors; what is most 
effective advertising media; how does he 
meet competition that is able to under- 
sell him—such as mail order houses. 

In watching these demonstrations, 

the professors got a refresher course. 
But they didn’t take too easily to be- 
ing students. Most difficult part of the 
program was to keep the teachers re- 
minded that they were supposed to be 
learning and were to forget for a while 
that they were a collection of highly 
trained professors. 
e Wide Interest—Case Tech is the first 
institution to put siich a program on 
such a comprehensive scale. But it may 
not be the last. Representatives from 
at least five big industrial companies 
are watching the results—and may _fol- 
low Republic Steel’s lead next year. 
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@ It sets up fast—\ike a turret lathe. 
@ It uses turret lathe tools. 
@ It machines turret lathe lots, on an automatic 
basis, without the usual penalties of automatic operation. 


if ts ocesn’t @ It will combine certain operations not possible in 


accepted turret lathe practice, thus reducing machining time. 


@ Ic will automatically change speeds and feeds 


look like ee under cut to assure more efficient performance 


of your cutting tools. 


@ It requires less skill to operate—and one man can 


turret lathe, handle two or more machines. 
. it is the Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle 
Automatic Chucking Machine. 


B UT. e@e With today’s emphasis on greater production, 
there are undoubtedly certain jobs in your shop that could 
be machined faster and better on the 1-AC. Call in your 
nearest Warner & Swasey Field Engineer—he’ll show you 
exactly how it can improve your operation. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


( 


YOU CAM PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








SINCE 1894 
Treasurers—Salies Managers 
Comptroliers —Travelers 


prefer TRAVELETTERS to 
reimburse travel expenses. Used 
for 58 years by thousands of out- 
standing companies because 
TRAV ELETTERS 
Eliminate expense checks 
Improve expense control 
 Lessen internal costs 
Reduce travel expenses 
Increase productive time 
Minimize cash advances 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 3 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





BUY our 
SS TRUCKS 


—_—— 


we LEASE ‘em! 


NILS is saving time and worry for thousands 
of other firms, too! 
NATIONAL’S Truck Leese Plon releases capital, eliminates 
buying ond meintenonce worries, gives known-in-odvance 
costs and @ fleet engineered to your needs—olweys clean, 
om ort! 


hier. 
a RUCK LE 
ASING SYSTEM 


Write for Booklet: Dept. B-6 + 23E. Jeckson Blvd, Chicage 4 


HOTEL SYRACI 


One-Hour Furnace T 
Vertical Letter 
VAULT 


For same of nearest dealer, write 
MENLINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
7 





Controls Shaved, Not Axed 
Congress did less violence to stabilization than the 
controllers had feared. Here’s how the various angles of 


controls shape up. 


The new controls bill that Congress 
rammed through last week isn’t a popu- 
lar law by anybody’s definition. Presi- 
dent Truman doesn’t like it, as he said 
when he signed it. Business doesn’t 
like it. Neither does labor. 

But the fact is that the new law is 
going to make surprisingly little differ- 
ence in the system of controls that is 
now in effect. Top control officials 
aren’t saying much publicly, but pri- 
vately they admit they are pretty well 
satished. 

e Eased, Not Killed—For a few steamy 

hours on Capitol Hill, it looked as if 
Congress might disembowel the basic 
Defense Production Act of 1950. That 
would have brought a round of resig- 
nations by Truman’s top control team. 
But stabilizer Roger Putnam and price 
administrator Ellis Arnall—after read- 
ing the new amendments—are still on 
the job. That’s the tip-off. 

The rules were made a little easier 
to live with, and Herlong and Capehart 
protection was expanded. But it's still 
a lot stronger bill than the controllers 
thought they'd get. 


For business, this means the climate 
of controls will be about the same as 
in the past year. Milder maybe, but 
essentially unchanged 
¢ Business Rebuffed—In the 
down, Congress backed from 
most of the changes advocated by 
business groups. Examples 

e The Talle amendment, which 
would have ended all price ceilings ex- 
cept those on allocated materials, was 
voted by the House, then killed. The 
same thing happened to the Cole 
amendment, which would have forced 
the Office of Price Stabilization to 
apply the Herlong retail markup for- 
mula to individual businesses 

e Service businesses, such as cold 
storage locker plants, lost out in their 
effort to get in under the Herlong 
amendment. 

e Wholesalers and retailers were 
denied the benefits of the Capehart 
amendment. 
¢ Less Paperwork—Business got one 
break, though. The final bill lightened 
their load of paperwork by deciding 
that no reports had to be made to OPS 


show- 
aways 
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TURNING IDEA-CHEMICALS INTO DOLLARS 


They took the stiffness out of starch 


to make washable suits more comfortable 


Washable summer suits once had to 
be starched stiff as a board to stay 
pressed. Then onestarch maker found 
he could produce a far better laun- 
dry finishing agent by chemically 
combining starch with Du Pont Crys- 
tal Urea. This new product, called 
starch carbamate, gives an elegant 
crispness, drape and finish to wash- 
able suits, doesn’t impart stiffness 
... and doesn’t close the air spaces 
between the fibers, but lets the gar- 
ment ‘‘breathe’’ and remain cool. 
New starch carbamate is also finding 
applications in other fields as an in- 
gredient in water-base wall paints .. . 
and as a binder for glass fibers in the 
molding operation. 

This is an example of the many 
product and process improvements 
made possible by the versatility of 
Du Pont Crystal Urea. Because of 
its high chemical reactivity, it’s also 
used in the synthesis of dyes and 


pharmaceuticals. Because of its hy- 
groscopic. properties, it’s used in the 
treatment of green lumber to pro- 
mote even drying, and as a softener 
for paper and cellulose. It’s impor- 
tant, too, in cosmetics, explosives, 
dentifrices, plastics, adhesives and 
fertilizers. 

The opportunities offered by crys- 
tal urea are typical of those of the 
more than 100 other chemicals and 
plastics from Du Pont Polychemi- 
cals Department. To find out what 
many of these Polychemicals prod- 
ucts can do in your industry, write 
on your business letterhead. We will 
send you a booklet containing bul- 
letins on the products most likely to 
be valuable to you. And, of course, 
technical help is available. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., 157B 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 





District Offices: 
818 Olive Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
‘7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


080% AanIversacy | 


Better Things for Better Living 
«+ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 





0 


open-end 
ratchet wrench... 


az 





THE KELITE POWER-MASTER gives 
you a rated capacity of 300 gallons per hour...a dirt-dis- 
solving surge from not one, but THREE, High Velocity Steam 
Guns. In addition, the Power-Blast Gun delivers 1,000 gal- 
lons of water (hot or cold) per hour at a pressure of 500 Ibs. 
per sq. in....to rout heavy accumulations of grease and 
muck. All four guns may be operated simultaneously — a 
cleaning capacity without rival. 


(TRAMLER OPTIONAL AT ExTRA COST) 


send for FREE on 
sated Broadside © 
sa TEAM CLEANER 
and types * 


\\\u 


KELITE S 
— All sizes 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. | 
1250 NORTH MAIN STREET > LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


Offices in 86 American Cities and 17 Foreign Countries 
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Fishermen used to have a devil of a time hooking 
fish like this in the hot summer time. 

Trouble was that big fish like to stay way down 
on the cool lake bottom. Ordinary trolling line 
just wouldn’t go down there. 

All sorts of gadgets were tried. Trick sinkers 
and attachments were devised to get the hook 
down where the fish could grab it. The lines them- 
selves were cored with heavy substances to make 
them sink. 

Finally, metal lines were given a trial. They 
went down all right. But other difficulties came 
up. They were too heavy. Too thick, too awkward 
altogether. To be flexible enough for easy han- 
dling, the wire line had to be light and fine. To 
be fine, the metal had to be very strong. 

It also had to be a rustless, corrosion-resisting 
metal ... and tough to stand the twisting, diving, 
leaping yanks of a fighting fish. 


How to catch fish 


when they're not biting 


pee 


Then the news came down from the “big 
muskie” lakes of Canada about the discovery of 
a line that has revolutionized deep trolling from 
mountain lakes to coastal seas: MONEL Line. 

Today, wherever you see fresh water and salt 
water fishermen trolling for the big ones way 
down deep, you find them using Monel lines... 
and catching the biggest fish in the hot summer 
months when fishing used to be “dead.” 


When you need help... 


Like the fishermen, you too may face metal 
selection problems. 

When you are up against a situation where the 
right metal may protect the “fine line” of your 
production, Inco’s engineers may be able to help. 

Why don’t you write them today and outline 
your problem? Just send the details to Forward 
Planners at International Nickel Co., 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MONEL® * “R“® MONEL * “K’® MONEL © “KR’® MONEL 
“$”® MONEL * NICKEL * LOW CARBON NICKEL * DURANICKEL® 
INCONEL® * INCONEL “X“® * INCOLOY * NIMONICS 


-. 


New World’s Record! Nel- 
son Higgins, of Pullman, 
Wash., beat the previous 
world record by nearly three 
pounds when he caught this 
32-pound Dolly Varden at 
Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, 
on Monel line. 


If you are interested in fish- 
ing, you'll want to write for 
your free copy of “How To 
Catch Fish When They’re 
Not Biting.” It contains 44 
pages packed with tips and 
useful information. Address 
Fishing Editor, The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc. 


dts, Nickel Alloys 











COS: 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 


An Eastern Screw M fact of hi 
screws and sheet metal screws requires contact 
with well established and reputable representa - 
tives who are acquainted with the screw line to 
represent them in the following territories— 
Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, and Indiana. Write in 
first letter all information necessary. Box 4664, 
Business Week. 


Manufacturer's sales and service representative 
on a line of nationally advertised short-run 
stampings. Exclusive assigned territory. Two 
or three companion lines permitted. Working 
knowledge of tool and die making desirable 


Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 








P Wanted == 


Engi + tt desires challenging oppor- 
tunity B.S. degree Mechanical Engineering. 
Experienced in manufacturing methods, plan- 
ning, estimating, quality control, and cost re- 
duction. University training in general and cost 
accounting, auditing, taxes, budgets and busi- 
ee ae. Age 32, married. Box 4747, Business 
eek. 








Executive Engineer—14 years executive experi- 

Rebuilt corporation assets over million 

Desires executive position, heavy re- 

preferably West or Southwest, 

technical, management, and financing 

is needed. Brochure available. 

Registered Professional Engineer, 35, 

Large family. Salary $25,000.00 or 
commensurate. Box 4712, Business Week, 





vy e Good Eanni, " 





9 9 . D 
ment degrees; 7 years experience; wants to join 
progressive Management team, Box 4746, Busi- 
ness Week, 

Soles Exec., creative, 34, 10 yrs diversified exp; 
sales prom., prod. control, expediting, trouble 
shooting. eng. background, will reloc ate, pres- 
ently employed. Box 4723, Business Week. 





== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Philadelphia Sales Engineer, Ex; ed Manu- 


facturers Representative in the Power Field 

Desires additional technical line to sell directly 

. mcuatey. D & B rated. Box 4645, Business 
ee 





West Coost—Experienced Sales Engineer now 
setting up agency for sale of Technical Prod- 
ucts. Desires to complement present line. Box 
4701, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Machinery on a no risk e De- 
taff of over 200 can solve your problems— 
nes designed and built at no risk to you 

Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Con- 

necticut. 


Went pictures shot abroad? Direction and pro- 
duction of industrial movies of any type in any 
country Still photos. Representatives all over 
the world. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42, New York 36, N. Y. 


X-Ray incor, ted is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Progressive, research minded orga inter- 
ested in new product ideas outside of novelty 
field, for development, manufacture and sales. 
Do not submit suggestions unless patent appli- 
cation has been filed. Box 4711. 
Wanted: All or port interest in going business. 
Fifteen-twenty thousand tops available. Am 
young, aggressive, with proven record sales, 
predustien, accounting. Box 4713, Business 
eek. 





Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. S$ 

a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas, 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease=————————= 
10 New Factories for sale or lease at Chatham, 


Ontario, Canada. Modern brick and steel plants 
available from 5,000 sq. to 35,000 sq. ft. Send 
for descriptive literature to Chatham Industrial 
Estates, Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 
ht & Power. Give it serious 


No better insurance buy. Your ex- 
istence depends on electricity. You need it. We 
have it; Homes, factories, institutions. Diesel 
and Gasoline. Midwest Power, 1266, Augusta, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


= Auto Fleet Leasing == 
ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited mileage Write For Folder. 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 


Emergency 
thought 











Electrical Equi 
——_ we 


TRANSFORMERS 
Excellent delivery on pulse 
formers and chokes Commercial and Military 
application. Also cable harness and sub-assemblies, 
ROLLINS CORPORATION, Box 213, 
a 


wes, Delaware Phone 3961 





power, audio trans- 





==—==New York Branch Office 
1F YOU “CAN'T AFFORD” A NEW YORK OFFICE 


By rendering services through same facilities to 

(lawyer-executive 

) offer the prestige 

and other benefits of a New York branch office at 

a fraction of the expense of such an office. Box 
ae} 











A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 





find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


and eq t offered and wanted. 
Ciwes Section, BUSINESS WEEK 











“... The Fed lost a gamble 
when Congress wiped out 
RegulationW .. .” 


CONTROLS starts on p. 158 


to pass along savings brought about by 
any drop in farm prices 

Food processors are brought under 
the Herlong amendment, which guar- 
antees a pre-Korea markup, and the 
Capehart amendment, which fixes ceil- 
ings at the highest pre-Korea prices 
plus cost increases up to July 26, 1951. 
OPS was directed to approve dollar- 
and-cents markups where they were 
customarily used instead of percentages. 

Wages and salaries. The big switch, 
of course, was in the function of the 
Wage Stabilization Board (BW-—Jun. 
21°52,p151), taking it out of the field 
of labor disputes. It also modified con- 
trols in some cases (page 133) on both 
wages and salaries. 

Materials. National Production Au- 
thority and Defense Production Admin- 
istration retained their present powers. 
The Senate voted down a House bill, 
backed by some auto makers, that 
would have required NPA to allocate 
materials on a pre-Korea basis. NPA 
will continue to base its allotments on 
the competitive situation as of July, 
1951. 

Consumer credit. Early in May, the 
Federal Reserve suspended rules for 
downpayments on appliances, in the 
hope that Congress would leave its 
powers intact. The Fed lost the gam- 
ble: Congress killed Regulation W. 

Housing credit. Regulation X sur- 
vived—at least for several more months. 
The new rule: The President shall re- 
lax controls only when estimates of 
housing starts for three consecutive 
months fall below an annual rate of 
1.2-million. In such case, the President 
can’t require more than a 5% down- 
payment. But he can restore controls 
if the rate of starts goes up again to 
the 1.2-million pace. 

Federal Reserve and the Housing 
& Home Finance Agency are now 
working out the seasonal variations to 
weight the rate of starts. After the 
formula has been written, there'll have 
to be a wait of at least three months 
before relaxation can be considered. 
So far, starts have run a bit under last 
year’s 1.1-million rate. It looks like a 
hairline decision, depending a lot on 
how the seasonal formula is pitched. 

Rents. According to President Tru- 
man, Congress opened up the possibil- 
itv of rent increases for 6-million fami- 
lies after Sept. 1. The law says that 
rent ceilings are to remain in effect 
beyond that date only for defense areas 
and in other areas only where local 
authorities request them 
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THE TREND 


Don't Delay—Decontrol 


President Truman—with no small reluctance—signed 
the new economic controls act last week. 

It was the product of long haggling in Congress. 
Like many another compromise, it left few customers 
happy. For the businessmen who must live with it, 
in particular, it will continue to create many a headache. 

What was clearly needed was a bill that would (1) 
maintain a small group of selective controls and (2) 
provide standby authority for the broad controls that 
might be needed in an emergency. 

A few selective controls, such as allocations for metals, 
will be needed for perhaps another year. If it should 
happen, another outbreak on the international front 
would bring with it the need for broad controls—on 
prices and consumer credit, for example. But, as the 
economic situation stands now, most of these controls 
could be put on ice. 


The bill finally passed fell short of doing this. How 


you will have to live with it is told in detail on page 
158. But here we comment on the major provisions: 
Materials controls, as extended, are not much to be 
concerned about. Cobalt, tungsten, other metals may 
be short for a long time to come. Controls on steel 
may be extended for months as a result of the strike. 
Moreover, the mechanics of rationing metals are com- 


plicated. Once they are knocked down, it would take 
many months to rebuild them in another emergency. 

Rent controls—most of which will die Sept. 30—are 
probably overdue for the ashcan. Some of the European 
countries show the blight that comes with continuing 
controls. Their private construction industries have 
withered. Their people’s homes are run down; little 
new building is done. 

Price and wage controls go on together until next 
Apr. 30. And here’s where Congress created head- 
aches for business. The House, winding up in a 
hectic rush, voted to practically kill price controls. But 
the Senate—and some last-minute pressure on Repre- 
sentatives—stopped that. 

A good many businessmen and responsible business 
organizations feel that price controls are ready for the 
ax. The Committee for Economic Development, for 
example, recommended that: “ price and wage 
provisions of the Defense Production Act should be 
extended only to Dec. 31, 1952, and that a vigorous 
policy of selective decontrol should be adopted at once.” 

To guard against another Korea-type inflation, the 
CED believes that Congress should authorize the Presi- 
dent—in the event of another international crisis—to 
impose a 90-day freeze of prices and wages. 

As it is now, we have no guarantee that there will 
be “a vigorous policy of decontrol.” And controls will 
go limping along well into next year. 


164 


There's a big difference between keeping standby 
authorization for controls in the law and keeping a 
gigantic agency, such as the Economic Stabilization 
Agency with its satellites and regional offices, standing 
by more or less idle. 

And there’s a real question as to whether a standby 
agency can be effective at all in times like this. The 
economy—except for a handful of items that are in 
short supply and are allocated—is operating competi- 
tively. No one feels the urgency of war or an emergency 
—which means there’s little real urge to 
the controllers. 

Certainly it seems that in the steel dispute—and per- 
haps generally over the last year—controls 
more harassing .than helpful. 

Adding all this up, we feel that Congress has taken 
a step in the right direction—toward decontrol. But 
we wish it had been a lot longer step. And—in the 
interests of both business and effective government— 
it should be followed up by the Administration with 
a continuing, hard-hitting program for decontrol of 
specific products. 


cooperate with 


have been 


Bureaucracy, We Love You 


From the Dow-Jones news ticker, July 1, 1952 

8:30 a.m.—“Weirton Steel Co. has asked the govern- 
ment to authorize steel price increases averaging $5.50 a 
ton 

10:45 a.m.—“Top price officials declared they have 
not yet received an application from Weirton Steel for 
a price increase . 

12:15 p.m.—“Price boss Ellis Arnall said he has not 
yet received Weirton Steel Co.’s application but 
emphasized that the firm is ‘entitled to Capehart, and 
that is all’ Meanwhile, price agency officials were 
searching for the application . ‘It must still be in 
the mail,’ was the conclusion of one price fixer 

12:30 p.m.—“A National Steel Co. spokesman today 
said three copies of the price increase application were 
personally delivered to Economic Stabilizer Roger Put- 
nam’s office yesterday morning . 

1:30 p.m.—“A spokesman for Economic Stabilizer 
Roger Putnam said the ESA chief has never seen Weirton 
Steel Co.’s request for a $5.50-per-ton increase in price 
ceilings. 

3:15 psn.—“Weirton Steel’s petition for a price in- 
crease has been discovered at the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 

“A spokesman for Economic Stabilizer Putnam said 
the petition, on arrival yesterday, was routed to ‘Corre- 
spondence.’ Then it was sent to the Chief Economist 
for study, and he thought Mr. Putnam had already 
seen it so he said nothing about it. 

He added, ‘We are all kicking ourselves up and 
down that such a thing could happen.’” 
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What brings 
customers 
hack again? 


You know the answer. It’s something “extra” at a fair 
price. In a store, shopping convenience may be the 
extra. Or, patrons may be drawn by simple things 


like friendliness and trusted good taste. 


Customers for Otis escalators are the same way. 
Like shoppers in stores, they try to buy important 
things wisely, from sellers they trust. Certainly, verti- 
cal transportation is a major purchase. It can boost a 
store's sales. Yet mistakes may cut traflic capacity, and 


they're very costly to correct. 


Otis has solved many problems to make an esca- 
lator installation as painless as possible. Special fea- 
tures help craftsmen of different trades cooperate. 
This cuts installation time and cost. We interfere very 
little with shopping activities, and we get our work 


done promptly. 


Most important, an Otis customer can count on 
good performance, day after day, for years and dee- 
ades. The responsibility we assume always means 
an extra value for you. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 Lith Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Escalators * Passenger Elevators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Maintenance * Modernization 
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Which 
Serves Mankind 


If you were to poll the technically trained 
personnel from Monsanto's 29 plants and 
laboratories around the world, all assembled 
in one great hall, you would find 


. graduates from more than 300 
universities and colleges 


. representing institutions of scientific 
learning in 46 of the 48 states, 


plus many universities from overseas 


... With degrees in dozens of specialized 
fields ranging the alphabet from 


analytical chemistry to zoology. 


More than 500 of these men and women 
joined Monsanto last year alone—60% of 
them direct from college, the balance with 


previous experience following graduation. 


What attracts these trained people to 
Monsanto? One reason, we believe, is the 
philosophy of our business expressed 

in the slogan, “Serving Industry. . . 


Which Serves Mankind.” 


We hold that American industry, producing 
more and better goods, jobs and 

security than any other system known, 

is the greatest singie force for the benefit 
of mankind today. And in Monsanto. 
which serves a// of industry, men of training 
and enterprise find the widest, most 
stimulating field for their varied 


talents and experience. 


These men, we are proud to say, are our 
greatest asset. More. they are your assurance 
of chemical leadership in every Monsanto 
product from our oldest one, saccharin, 


to our newest, Krilium* soil conditioner. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver 


*Monsanto Trademark 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





